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‘*Impudence.” — from Life. 


2 THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


IMPUDENCE 


AN never be liked in big or 
little people, but it may well 
be forgiven in a dog ; espe- 
cially if it is only shown in 
the look, and is really the 
sign of courage. Tiny ter- 
riers, quite fitted by their 
dainty limbs and merry 
ways to live in the house 
and play with the children— 

they are equally ready at rough outdoor 
work, and never weary of hunting and de- 
stroying vermin. Some of them will readily 
forsake the soft cushion by the warm 
crackling fire, to watch for hours at rat or 
rabbit-holes—never minding the damp 
earth and the drizzling rain, nor thinking 
of the washing that they know must come 
before they can appear again in the par- 
lour, an operation which they dislike very 
much. A friend of mine one day noticed 
that a little dog of that kind, who often 
came fo his house with an errand-boy, 
and generally looked the picture of guiety, 
had a solemn, and cast-down expression. 
“Ts your dog ill?” he asked the boy. 
“Oh no, sir,’ was the reply; “only it’s 
washing-day.” Now my friend understood 
how the mistress of a house might be 
troubled by the “ washing-day,” but could 
not see how the sympathy of a dog should 
go so far, however knowing it might be. 

The riddle was soon solved ; it was the 
dog that was washed on a certain day 
every week, and this happened to be the 
day. Although the washing itself was not 
to be done till the evening, the coming 
event cast its gloomy shadow before over 
the dog’s mind. 

There are some children (of course none 
of those who read this, as it is naughty to 
be troublesome about being washed, and 
naughty children do not get a Prize,) 
who object to that wholesome perform- 
ance; but they have not as good a reason 
to dislike it as our poor little friend. 
Instead of having a kind nurse to do it, 
the poor little dog was left to the tender 
mercies of the cook, who thought she 
already had enough to do, or to Billy 
Buttons, the said boy, who considered it a 
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“stunning lark.” Neither of them were 
particular about the soap getting into the 
dog’s nose and eyes, nor whether the bath 
was chilling or scalding ; instead of a care- 
ful drying and a suit of clean, warm 
clothes, he was left to shiver himself dry, 
as best he could, in his basket, and if he 
tried to lick away the sticky soap, that had 
been left in his shaggy coat, it made his 
mouth burn; so that all was wretchedness 
till the next day. Rheumatic attacks often 
follow this sort of treatment. Now I hope 
little readers, if ever they have a dog of 
their own, will see that the washing is 
done in the morning, when exercise will 
take away the chill and dry the hair 
thoroughly. Further, that after the wash- 
ing, the soap is well rinsed with tepid 
water out of the hair. The best vee being 
to throw away the soapsuds and give him 
a gentle plunge into clear water, nicely 
warmed, but not hot. 

Many people make the mistake of giving 
their dogs a swim at night, or on the way 
home ; it should be done in the morning, 
or, if impossible to do otherwise, let him 
swim in the evening, but walk with him 
till his running has made him dry. 1 
knew a splendid Irish water-spaniel who 
refused steadfastly to go into the water, 
which he had loved so much before. The 
reason was, that after such a late bath, 
and a night of being shut up in a coach- 
house when still wet, he had a severe 
attack of rheumatism. JBeing a clever 
dog, he knew it came from the bathing. 

But to go back to our little friend, the 
rough terrier. I can only repeat what I 
said in another place ; the stories of their 
intelligence are so many, and many of 
them are so well known, that I can only 


‘venture upon one of my own experience, 


in the hope of its being a new one. At 
Brussels, which is the capital of Belgium, 


' there is a fine old square, with the beautiful 


town-hall and sundry old-fashioned houses. 
I am sorry to say, that on a Sunday there 
is always a market there of dogs and birds. 
It arises from the fact of country people 
coming to town to attend service at the 
churches ; after which this marketing be- 
gins. The animals are mostly big, miser- 
able-looking curs, used to draw carts and 


\ 
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wheelbarrows. The latter is also a very bad 
pe and has happily been put down 

y law in England. Rarely do you see a 
really well-bred dog among them ; but the 
little fellow whose picture you have in The 
Prize attracted my notice, and I bought 
him. More because he looked imploringly 
at me, as if to say, “ Oh, do take me out of 
this horrid noise and crowd,” than on any 
other account. He became much attached 
tome. By accident I found out the ad- 
dress of the man who had sent him to 
market. Well, I lost him one day, and in 
order to leave nothing undone to recover 
him, I also went to his late master. Going 
to a friend, he asked me, to my astonish- 
ment, “ Have you found your little dog 
yet?” I could not understand how he 
knew, till I learned that a poor young 
woman, who lived by needlework, had told 
him that she lodged in the house where 
my poor pet came from, and hence she had 
learned that I was his purchaser and had 
lost him. To escape the cruel kicks and 
teasing of the children and apprentices, 
the dog used to be a good deal in her 
room, and was very fond of her. Grief 
and want at one time so oppressed her, 
that she so far forgot herself as to go to 
the canal to make an end of her miserable 
life. Another step, and she would have 
been in the water, when a determined pull 
at her apron arrested her, and then she 
saw the little dog. His joy and caresses 
made her feel less forlorn. Consciousness 
of the sin she was about to commit, and 
thoughts of early teaching, came upon her. 
Praying for forgiveness she returned home. 
I am glad to say I got the poor little fellow 
back, and he and his basket travelled 
many miles with me. At last I had to 
leave him in the care of a lady ; but I did 
it without compunction, as he liked her 
gentle ways and quiet walks better than 
my tiring excursions and occasional hasti- 
ness, of which latter he only knew the 
disagreeable to himself, and not my regret 
and endeavours to overcome it. 


FRIENDSHIP.— True friendship is like 
sound health, the value of it is seldom 
known till it be lost. 
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f y 
bs CHARLIE. 


| ih ANY years ago, in a neat 

P cottage on the sea-coast, 
lived a young man and 
his wife ; they were 
hardworking industrious 
people, and when a little 
rosy boy was added to 
their household, they 
would not have changed 
places with the wealthiest in the land. 
They resolved to spare no trouble in 
training their little Charlie, and looked 
forward to the time when he should bea 
wise and good man. But though the 
parents kept their resolves faithfully, the 
boy grew up wilful and passionate, and 
often would the anxious mother weep bit- 
ter tears of disappointment; yet still she 
clung to the hope that, some day, he might 
yet be a comfort to his father and herself. 

One day, as she was busy in setting her 
cottage in order, making it look as cheerful 
as possible, a man entered ; she could tell 
from his face that he brought no good news, 
and her thoughts flew instantly to her son, 
whom she had not seen that day. The man 
shook his head in answer to her eager in- 
quiries for him, and she soon learned the 
truth, that her husband had met with an 
accident and was being brought home. He 
lived quite insensible for some days and 
died, without the sad knowledge that his 


son had left his home, and no one knew 


where he was. - 

Then followed days of trouble and 
hard work for the poor widow: she would 
not have grieved at poverty, had those she 
loved been spared to her; but to struggle 
with it alone was hard indeed, and then 
she had the ever-present thought of her 
lost boy; she never gave up the hope 
that he would return, and for many years 
managed to keep in the cottage, that he 
might have a home if he came back. But 
hard work and anxiety told sadly on her 
health, which at last quite failed, and she 
had to give up her home and go to the 
Infirmary. 

When she recovered, a situation was 
found for her as housekeeper by the 
clergyman, who had known her struggles, 
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and honoured her brave, patient spirit. 
On the morning when she was to go to 
her new duties she called to say good-bye 
to a neighbour, who had been her friend 
from a child, and who, surrounded by 
her children, was preparing the humble 
dinner. 

While they sat talking, the husband 
threw open the door and, seeing the poor 
woman, he exclaimed “You here, neigh- 
bour! don’t you know the news ? Charlie 
is come and is looking everywhere for you!” 
It was true. Her long-lost son had re- 
turned, after many years of wandering, 
to be a comfort to her. 

He had joined a ship bound for Austra- 
lia the day he had been missed from home, 
and had often wished to send a letter 
home, but could not write, having always 
been too idle to learn anything at school. 
He said the thought of his mother’s love 
was always with him in his absence, and 
it was the remembrance of all her care that 
had kept him from joining bad companions, 
and had helped him to save money to re- 
turn to her. He did all that affection 
could suggest to atone for the many anxi- 
ous years which his conduct had caused 
her. 


“LET BROTHERLY LOVE 
CONTINUE.” 


['wo fellow-students were once arguing 

about a verse of scripture, on which 
they could not agree. Their words and 
looks grew more and more angry, until at 
last their friendship of years seemed ap 
to end in a serious quarrel. They sud- 
denly rose from their seats and were 
about to separate in anger, when happily, 
and as if by mutual consent, they as 
suddenly reached out their hands to each 
other. 

“This Holy Book says, ‘Let brotherly 
love continue ;’ why, then, should we be- 
come enemies? If we have some different 
Opinions, we both believe in the truth of 
the Bible; we can still be friends, and 
pray for each other that the light of 
knowledge may be given to us from 
above.” 

Children, whenever you are inclined 
to be an or quarrelsome, remember 
God’s bidding—“ Let brotherly love con- 
tinue,” and the saying of the Blessed 
Jesus,—“ As I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” St. John, xiii. 34. 
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ones had to ask in vain for bread. She 
had let one room when the winter came, 
and the money her lodger paid served to 
provide a few necessaries for the family. 
He was a kind man, and had often helped 
her when the wintry days were coldest, 
and food most hard to get. 

One night the good woman was sum- 
moned to the bedside of this kind friend, 
and finding him very ill she sent for a 
doctor, who told her she had better convey 
the sufferer to his friends, as his illness 
would probably be a long one, and he 
might never recover. The widow knew 
nothing of his friends, but remembered 
his having told one of her children that 
he was alone in the world. It wasa sad 
thing for her to have this extra care, but 
she determined to do her duty, and to 


carry out the spirit of Him who has said, 


“Do unto others as ye would they should 
do unto you!” 

Her neighbours told her that she would 
get ill, and that she ought to think of her- 
self and not do so much ; yet she never re- 
laxed in her attention to the sufferer, and 
attended him as if he had been a prince, 
instead of a poor man, little better off than 
herself. One day, when for a long time 
no change had taken place, and the sick 
man seemed only getting weaker, the post- 
man brought a letter for him ; too weak to 
read it himself, he asked his kind nurse to 
do so, and she was startled at the effect 
the contents produced upon the occupant 
of the lowly bed. The bright flush of joy 
and hope giving place to a deathlike pale- 
ness. No wonder he was moved! The 
letter, which brought tidings of an aged 
relative’s death, announced likewise that a 
large fortune now belonged to the poor 
solitary man; and he lived to enjoy it. 

The gloomy lodging was soon exchanged 
for the bright country-house, and the kind- 
hearted widow with her children (the 
struggle for daily bread happily over) was 
established in a flourishing business, the 
house and shop having been made her qwn, 
by the grateful friend, who considered that 
he owed his life to her unselfish care of a 
poor friendless man. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
THE WATER MADE WINE. 


ee 


St. John, ii. 11. 


HE Lord Jesus spent the 
first thirty years of His 
life on earth with His 
parents in Nazareth, 
and, as a good son, He 
obeyed them. He la- 
boured as a common 

Pah carpenter with his fa- 

avn ther Joseph, and none 

EX y of Hisneighbours knew 

how great and glorious 

a being He really was. 
His mother had some dim notion of it. 

She remembered the message of the angel 
to her before He was born; and she re- 
membered how, when He was a boy, she 
had found Him in the Temple with the 
learned men, both hearing them and asking 
them questions. But as ten, twenty, thirty 
years passed away, and her son still went 
on with the same humble toil in Joseph's 
workshop, perhaps Mary began to think 
less of those things which had happened 
so long ago. 

But when Jesus was about thirty years 
of age, her old thoughts about her son’s 
greatness would return to her, for He gave 
up His labour and became a teacher, and, 
as other teachers did amongst the Jews, 
He chose some men to be His disciples ; 
that is, to follow Him wherever He went, 
and to learn all that He had to teach. 

He had with Him five disciples —John, 
Andrew, Peter, Philip, and Nathanael— 
when He was invited to a wedding-feast 
which was being held at Cana of Galilee. 
We are not told whose wedding it was ; 
but some learned men think that it was 
the wedding of Cleophas with Mary, the 
sister of the Lord’s mother; or at least | 
that it was the marriage of some near 
relation of the Lord’s mother, because she 
speaks to the servants as if she was at 
home in the house. 

The marriage-feasts in the East lasted 
often for seven days, or even more. At 
this feast the wine fell short before the 
guests had gone away. The mother of 
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Jesus heard of this mishap, and being 
sorry for her friends, she wished to save 
the bridegroom from the vexation of not 
having provided enough for those who had 
come to rejoice with him ; and so she says 
to her son, They have no wine. She knew 
her son had great power, though she had 
never seen Hitn use it ; and in her zeal for 
her friends, she ventures to hint that Jesus 
should work a miracle to help them. 

But He rebukes her with firm yet loving 
words,— Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? mine hour ts not yet come. The 
word “woman” sounds rough to us, but 
in the East it was a name of respect like 
our word “madam.” It was not unkind, 
for the Lord used it when His whole soul 
was full of thoughtful love, and, hanging 
upon the cross, He pointed to St. John 
and said to His mother, Woman, behold 
thy son. (St. John, xix. 26.) 

But though his words were gentle, yet 
they had in them a rebuke. What have I 
todo with thee ? As if He had said, “ You 
forget how wide apart we really are. As 
a man, I obeyed you as your son; but, as 
the Son of God you must not presume 
to tell me how or when I am to use My 
power. Mine hour 7s not yet come. Itis 
not yet my time to act.” 

The Lord, who knew all things, knew 
that the wine was not yet all finished ; the 
supply, perhaps, was running short, but 
it was not quite ended ; and so, that the 
miracle might be the more clear, He bides 
His time till every drop is used. 

It is plain that Mary’s faith in her son 
was strong, for even from this seeming 
refusal she gathers that He is going to 
do as she had asked ; and she says to the 
servants, Whatsoever He saith unto you, do 
wt. The Jews never sat down to any mcal 
without dipping their hands in water, 
and going through “divers washings ” (St. 
Mark, vii. 4); and for this purpose large 
vessels of water were always placed near 
at hand. Atthis wedding-feast there were 
set in the room six water-pots of stone. 
These water-pots had been most likely 
emptied by the washings of so many guests; 
and when the wine was quite finished, 
Jesus said to the servants, Full the water- 
pots with water ; and they filled them up to 
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the brim, so that no one could say that 
any wine had been poured in by stealth. 
Then He said to them, Draw out now and 
bear to the ruler of the feast. The “ruler 
of the feast” was a person chosen to take 
care of the guests, and to see that each 
one had all that he wished, and to taste 
everything that was put on the table. It 
seems that the ruler of the feast had not 
heard the words of Jesus, or seen the 
water drawn from the water-pot; and 
when he tasted the cup of wine which the 
servants brought to him, and found that 
it was better wine than had been given in 
the earlier part of the feast, he called the 
bridegroom to him, and asked how it was 
that he had kept his best wine to the last, 
instead of going on the usual plan, which 
was to give the best wine first, and then, 
when men have well drunk, to give that 
which is worse. : 

This does not mean that any of the 
guests had drunk too much, but only that 
after they had been using the wine, which 
was not nearly so strong as ours is, for 


some time, they could not taste it so well 


as they did when they first sat down. 

We are not told what the bridegroom 
said to the ruler of the feast, but al! who 
were present would soon know that a 
great wonder-work had been done. For 
the servants knew that they had poured 
water into the water-pots, and had drawn 
out the best wine; all the guests would 
taste it, and would be sure of the miracle, 
and would see that Jesus had done it. 

We learn from this miracle that God 
does not forbid us to meet our friends 
and to rejoice with them. God wishes us 
to be happy here as well as happy here- 
after. One of the purest kinds of joy is in 
the gathering of the family circle in the 
happy home: and Jesus, by going to this 
wedding-feast, and by providing the guests 
with wine to make their hearts glad, 
showed that such happy meetings are not 
wrong or sinful. 


Ir thou dost seck for pleasure, 
Oh, do not idly roam ! 

But seek that hidden treasure 
At home—sweet home! 
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A STORY OF TWO BROTHERS. 


QNE bright Sunday afternoon in March | they formed little groups under the old 

there seemed to be something unusual | elms in the churchyard, and round the 

going on in the quiet hamlet of Ec- | porch, talking together in hushed whispers, 

| cleston. As the people came out of church | or looking out towards the narrow winding 
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lane which led up from the village. The 
only sound which broke the stillness was 
the tolling of the bell in the old church- 
tower. 

One could almost fancy that there must 
be life in those bells, which, up in their ivy- 
clad home, had watched the history of the 
village for so many generations. Had they 
not rung out merrily for many a wedding, 
and tolled sadly alike for the aged who went 
down full of years to the grave, and for the 
young cut off in the prime of their strength 
and beauty? Yes; and summoned to those 
grey walls Sunday after Sunday the old 
man and his little grandchild, until he 
too was white-headed and bent with age. 

On that calm spring day the knell was 
sounding for one who, during a long life of 
eighty years, had occupied the pretty cot- 
tage with the gable-ends standing by the 
roadside, just at the entrance of the village. 
She had been one of the oldest inhabitants 
of Eccleston, loved and honoured by all her 
neighbours, who now mourned for her as 
one near and dear to them, whose loss 
could never be replaced. As the simple 
funeral slowly passed through the church- 
yard, all eyes were fixed with compassion 
upon two little boys who followed hand-in 
hand, close behind the coffin. Poor child- 
ren! they were indeed the chief mourners, 
for they were orphans, and had now lost 
the kind old grandmother who had been to 
them in the place of both father and mo- 
ther. They were alone in the world. How 
hard it would be for most of us, sur- 
rounded as we are by friends, and all that 
makes life pleasant, to understand the 
full bitterness of these words! Yet none 
who saw them standing side by side near 
the open grave, and watched the fond pro- 
tecting care with which the elder boy tried 
to check the passionate sobbing of his little 
brother, could think them utterly destitute 
so long as they had each other to love and 
care for. <A fine noble-looking lad was 


David Price, with his upen brow and clear 
blue eyes—a favourite with all who knew 
him ; and as he turned away, leading little 
Johnny towards the old home they were 
so soon to call theirs no longer, many a 
_kind word met him on all sides. 

“Come and have a bit and sup with us, 


to-night ; for itll all seem lone enough at 
first now the old lady’s gone,” said the 
good-natured host of the village inn, as he 
rubbed off a tear with his coat-sleeve. — 

But David shook his head,—“ Not to- 
night, Master Fielding; thank’ee all the 
same.” 

However, Johnny, whose grief had been 
too violent to last long, gave a wistful look 
towards his brother, for he had very plea- 
sant recollections of the cosy little parlour 
at the Rose and Crown, and Mrs. Fielding’s 
nice tea and hot cakes. 

“ Now don’t take on so, Davy, my boy,” 
said another neighbour. “She’s a deal 
happier than she’s been this many a long 
year, what with them rheumatics and one 
thing and t’other, poor old soul !” 

“There’s no good in going against Provi- 
dence, says I,” added the kind-hearted 
mistress of the village shop; “so cheer up, 
my lads, and I'll just step down and 
bring you a bit for supper, and stay and 
have a chat to ‘liven you up.” 

Thus the neighbours showed their sym- 
pathy, but as the old saying tells us, “It is 
easy enough to bury other people’s friends.” 

For the last few days, ever since his 
grandmother’s death, one thought had 
filled David’s mind,—W hat could he do for 
Johnny? As for himself, he had long ago 
settled what he should do; he would go to 
sea, and, perhaps, find some desert island 
like Robinson Crusoe, whose history had 
been the wonder and delight of his child- 
hood. “But Johnny, what was to be done 
about him ?” the boy sadly thought ; “ for, 
now that poor granny was gone, there 
would be no one to take care of the deli- 
cate little fellow, who always needed so 
much minding.” 

That evening, as the brothers sat to- 
gether in their old home, with their grand- 
mother’s empty chair opposite them in its 
usual place by the fireside, they were very 
sad and silent for a while, and you might 
have heard every tick of the old-fashioned 
clock in the corner. It might well be a 
dreary thought to the poor boys that this 
was the last night they should spend to- 
gether in the dear old cottage, where they 
had been so happy. Nine years before, 
when Johnny was a baby; old Widow 
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Price had taken her little grandchildren to 
her home, and tenderly nursed their sick 
mother till her death, a few months later. 
David could just remember her, but he 
was never weary of hearing about his father, 
and often in the long winter evenings the 
two little boys had drawn close to their 
grandmother's knee, exclaiming, ‘“ Now, 
Granny, tell us about father’s ship ;” and 
the old woman, wiping the tears from her 
spectacles, would tell them the old story 
of her gallant soldier, her only son who 
had lived to be a man. He had been or- 
dered with his regiment to the East Indies, 
but when the ship was off the coast of 
Africa it was found to have sprung a leak ; 
the water rushed in, and the vessel was 
fast sinking. The boats were let down at 
once, and if any of the soldiers had loved 
life more than duty, they might have taken 
possession of them and saved themselves. 
But the captain’s command was, “Save 
the women and children,” and he was 
obeyed. The strong men gave up their 
only chance of escape to the weak and 
helpless, and calmly watched the boats 
move off. Each one in his place, with the 
blue sky above them and the open sea 
around, as the ship slowly sank, did those 
brave soldiers meet their death. 

Good cause, indeed, had Widow Price to 
be proud of her gallant son, though his 
loss had been so bitter to her. But now 
that her life-long sorrow was over and she 
was at rest with those she loved, we must 
follow the story of her orphan grand- 
children. 

They were sitting together by the fire- 
side, when, after a long silence, David 
suddenly exclaimed,“ I’ll tell you what, 
Johnny; we’ll make a scholar of you. 
I’ve been thinking it over ever so long. 
You’ll never do for much hard work, and 
it’s a fine easy thing, that is.” 

“Tt don’t much matter what I am, so 
long us I’ve got you to tell me everything, 
and see to me.” 

“Ah !” continued his brother, coaxingly, 
“it’s a fine thing to be a scholar. To 
have lots of books with pictures, and call 
things by their big names. Why, all the 
folks will be touching their caps to you 
along the road !” 


“T don’t care for that.” ‘Then, as a 
sudden fear crossed his mind, the little boy 
added, “Oh, Davy, promise you'll never 
go away and leave me. Only take me 
along with you wherever you go, and I'll 
be so good! Promise me, Davy !” 

But David was silent, and Johnny, who 
was used to having his own way in every- 
thing, burst into a fit of crying. Poor 
little fellow ! it was a long time before his 
brother could comfort him at all, for the 
thought of living without Davy was too 
dreadful to bear. 

In vain did David paint in strong co- 
lours the hardships of a sailor’s life, for a 
sailor he would be ; in vain did he talk of 
all the dangers of the sea; Johnny would 
not be convinced : the more he heard of it, 
the more he longed to go too. At last the 
boy thought of a fresh argument. 

‘““Who knows but I might be left on a 
desert island like Robinson Crusoe ? and it 
would spoil it all if you were there, too.” 

“Ah! but there’s another man in the 
picture, driving the goats.” 

“ Why, that was the black man he found, 
and called Friday ; and he isn’t a bit like 
you, Johnny !” 

As the little boy laughed at the thought 
of such.a thing, his brother continued,— 

“T won’t stay away long, Johnny, and 
when I come home [’ll bring you such 
wonderful things ; parrots with blue and 
red feathers that can talk, and beautiful 
shells and tiger-skins, and lots of gold and 
silver,” said David, who had rather con- 
fused ideas on the subject of geography. 

Thus talking over plans for their future 
life, did the lads spend their last evening 
in the old home. On the next day all 
Widow Price’s stock of furniture was sold : 
the things, perhaps, were but of smull 
value in themselves, but they had been. 
looked upon as household treasures for so 
many years, that it was sad to see them 
scattered far and near. When the sale was 
ended, and David had paid the last quarter's 
rent, and a fewsmall debts which had been 
owing since his grandmother's illness, he 
found that there was still left five pounds 
seven shillings, which seemed to him al- 
most boundless wealth. 

“Maybe we shall have to spend the 
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silver,’ said he to Johnny, “but we'll 
put the gold by, to pay for your school- 
ing.” 

ct was late in the afternoon, and the 
village with its scattered cottages was al- 
most hidden in the grey twilight shadows, 
when the two boys left Eccleston on their 
way to the neighbouring town of Medhurst. 
David had not spoken to anybody about 
his grand scheme of making a scholar of 
Johnny, for he was terribly afraid of being 
laughed at. He was very self-confident 
and did not want anybody's advice,so, when 
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he wished the neighbours good-bye, he 
simply told them that he was going to look 
out for some work. 

As the brothers were trudging weurily 
along in the dusk, carrying the little 
bundles which contained all their worldly 
possessions, they were overtaken by a good- 
natured market-woman in her cart, who 
not only gave them a lift to the town, but 
insisted upon giving them a supper and 
night’s lodging. 

“Poor lads!” said the kind body. “ Any- 
ways ye had best start fair by daylight ina 
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Missionary Preaching in Africa. 
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strange place, where there’s never a soul 
to say a friendly word to ye.” 

This was a good beginning, and they set 
out in better spirits for their next day's 
journey. They were so full of hope for the 
future that they almost forgot their past 
sorrows. In this wandering life all was 
new and strange, and what wonderful ad- 
ventures might there not be in store for 
them ! 

David knew that the sea was only thirty 
miles distant from Eccleston, and he was 
making the best of his way across country 
to Yarmouth, the wonderful town he had 
heard so much about. In a big place like 
that he would be sure to find a school for 
Johnny ; and, besides, it was the very port 
his old hero, Robinson Crusoe, had sailed 
from. By careful inquiry he had found out, 
with tolerable exactness, the different 
villages he could stop at on the road, for he 
only travelled a short way each day, as 
Johnny was not strong, and soon became 
tired in walking. 

On the last day of their journey there 
was a heavy snow-storm, and when they 
reached Yarmouth late at night they were 
thoroughly wet through ; and Johnny, who 
had borne up bravely before, was quite 
crying with cold and hunger. At the 
first baker’s shop they reached they stayed 
to buy some bread. When David took 
out his, precious bag of money to pay for 
it he let fall a sovereign on the counter by 
mistake. It was soon put carefully away 
again, but not before the baker had no- 
ticed the piece of gold, and wondered how 
such poorly-dressed boys came to possess 
it. 

He began to talk to them in the most 
friendly manner, invited them to sit down 
by his fire and warm themselves, and at last 
offered them a bed for thenight for sixpence 
a-piece. David was quite delighted with 
the man’s kindness, answered all his 
questions, and in a very short time let 
out all his history, and his plans for the 
future, 

(To be continued.) 
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WE should never use another harshly, 
but always attribute a good-motive when 
we can. 
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E WHAT CAN I DO? 


aX 

> Et LEASE, teacher, we have been 

3 talking about the Mission- 

HQ ary meeting, and thinking 

LJ k: what we can do to help,” 

=" said one of my elder girls 

eb, to me, as I took my seat 

| in the class on the Sunday 

fh <4 after the Epiphany, now 

many years ago: “and most 

of us would like to bring a 

halfpenny or a penny every 

Sunday if you will take care 
of it for us.” 

“T will, very gladly ; but 
can you honestly and justly 
afford it ?” 

“Yes, teacher, we have 
always something out of our wages to do 
what we like with.” 

“Very well, then you know the Scrip- 
ture rule of giving: ‘ Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store, as God hath prospered him.’ But 
when I say ‘honestly and justly,’ 1 mean, 
can you by alittle self-denial give more 
without neglecting any plain duty, such 
as helping your parents, paying for all you 
buy, and continuing such almsgivings as 
you have already practised ?” 

“JT think I could,” said one, “ if I didn’t 
make my bonnets shabby so soon.” “ And 
I,” said another, “if I were to knit some 
stockings for old Goody Martin at the 
shop.” “And I, if I went without sugar in 
my tea.” “And Iam to have my wages 
raised,” said a fourth. “ And I, if I didn’t 
buy suck,” said little Annie Nesbit, in a 
half-ashamed whisper. 

“First consult your parents, and tell me 
next Sunday what you wish, and remember 

our Saviour’s words, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ For your own 
sakes, I am very glad you have this wish, 
for I am sure we cannot truly love God 
ourselves without trying by every means 
in our power to lead others to love Him, 
too, and to deny ourselves for the sake of 
others helps us to be less selfish.” 

The next Sunday came, and with it the 
halfpence and pence offered gladly by 
willing hearts; and though after a time 
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one or two fell away, that year bore record 
of much “patient continuance in well- 
doing ;” and when, in the following Sep- 
tember, other duties called me awhile from 
my girls, and from my work, I gave into 
the Vicar’s hands 11. 8s. 74d., their offering 
to the South African Mission. 

During those months, and since, from 
time to time, I have tried to interest them 
in Missions, by telling them what I have 
heard or read of the labours of our mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. What I then 
told them I do not remember ; but during 
the last year they have heard of good 
Bishop Mackenzie's self-forgetting, earnest 
labours in Africa, and of his early death 
in that far-off land,—of slaves set free by 
our English vessels, cared for in St. 
Helena, and -taught by the loving, gentle 
words of Bishop Claughton of a higher 
freedom, and a more enduring Refuge,— 
of the king of Honolulu, with all love 
and energy aiding Bishop Staley in his 
labours, and with him translating our 


English Prayer-book into the language of | 
his country—then sorrowing over the 


early death of his child, but not as they 
that have no hope—again escaping, to- 
gether with his queen, with slight injury 
from an accident, receiving the next day 
the Holy Communion, as “the highest 
form of Christian thanksgiving ;” and but 
a few months later, when he was called 
away unto his rest, of his queen strength- 
ened and supported in that most deep 
affliction by Him Who is truly “the God 
of all comfort.” Of others, too, they have 
heard ; of Bishop Selwyn’s active, earnest, 
untiring work in New Zealand; and but 
the other day of that young man wounded 
by a poisoned arrow, in one of the Me- 
lanesian islands, dying at sea, within sight 
of his own loved home, “without one 
murmur,” says Bishop Patteson, his heart 
to the last in his work. 

“ And why have I told, you this ?” 

We are now, dear children, just begin- 
ne a new year—let us pray God to help 
us day by day to grow better as we grow 
older ; and let us remember that Epiphany 
should teach us two great lessons: long 
ages past in England our forefathers wor- 
shipped idols, and sacrificed their sons 
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and their daughters unto them ; but from 
our childhood we have been taught to 
love God—do we love Him? and do we 
pray and strive that others may love Him, 
too? — H. M. B. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT ABOUT 
. SNOW. 


OOK, mother! look! for the air 
Is full of fading tlowers ; 
Out in our little garden 
They wreathe in milk-white bowers. 


O mother, they're falling softly 
Down from that heaven so bright— 
The place where the shining angels 
Walk ever in fields of light ! 


The happy home that I dream of 
When I've said my little prayer,— 

You have told me often, mother, 
That flowers bloom always there. 


And so, when the trees in our orchard 
Are dead with the winter's blight, 
The apple-trees up in heaven 
Are waving all fair and white. 
And the little child-angels, at play 
_ Among the sweet bowers, in mirth 
Are shaking the apple-blossoms 
Down on the cold bare earth. 
New York Evening Post. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


| A LADY once applied to the Rev. John 


Newton for advice and consolation. 
Her distress arose from ill-natured. re- 
marks which had been made upon herself, 
and her dread of future annoyance. After 
listening to her tale Mr. Newton said, “I 
will tell you a story. One day this winter, 
as I was going to visit some sick persons 
at a distance, I found a good deal of snow 
in the streets, and a number of idle boys 
throwing snowballs at people as they 
passed along. I made up my mind to 
pass them as well as I could ; I did not, 
however, escape them, for they attacked 
me from behind, but I took no notice and 
hastened on and was soon out of their 
reach, and was not hurt by the balls which 
struck me. 
“ On my return I came to the same 
troop, who were still bent on mischief. 
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The Volume of the Prize for 1865 is now ready. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 
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The Gipsy Mother—from a Painting. 
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-c\ THE GIPSY MOTHER. 


EARLY all our readers 
have heard or read some- 
thing about gipsies. How 
they are said to have 
stolen away little children 
from their homes, and 
have sold them, or kept 
them in cruel bondage. 
Thename “Gipsy” is said 
to be a corruption of 
Egyptian, a8 some think 

that these people came long ago from Egypt. 
Perhaps they were expelled from Egypt 
by the Turks, and ever since they have 
become wandering tribes in many lands, 
and have been compelled to live by a 
variety of means. Chair-mending, broom- 
making and tinkering, are their chief em- 
ployments in England. They have others 
less honest, viz. pretending to tell the 
fortunes to silly. people who will cross 
their hand with silver ; and they have the 
name of being clever thieves of farm-yards 
and hen-roosts. 

I once wnet a Spanish gipsy woman who 
was travelling with her little boy, her 
only child. Yet she was not so poor ‘as 
many of our English gipsies are. She 
carried her money on her neck. All those 
little beads you see in the picture were 
made of gold, and her necklace was to her 
what our savings’ banks are to us. When 
she earned any money, she used to go to 
the goldsmith’s and buy a picce of gold 
with a hole through it—this she strung 
upon her necklace. 

If she wanted to buy anything, she 
would take off a*bead of gold and sell it. 

After a time it pleased God to suffer 
her little boy Manoel to be ill, and bead 
after bead went to pay the doctor's bill, 
until they were all gone. 

Night after night she watched her child, 
because she feared he would die, and she 
thought that if she watched she should 
see the Angel come and take him up to 
Heaven. 

One night she was very tired, having 
watched so long that she could not keep 
her eyes open any longer, and she shut 
them but for a short time. 
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When she looked at little Manoel again, 
his spirit had returned unto God who 
gave it. 

The gipsy mother thought that God 
was angry with her for looking for the 
Angel, and that He had taken her littic 
boy away when her eyes were closed, so 
that she should not see the Angel come. 
She had never read a Bible, and she knew 
little of God, and did not know, as we do, 
that angels are spirits, and cannot be seen 
by our eyes. She was not so happy as we 
are, who are taught to know and to love 
God’s Holy Word. We must, therefore, 
prize the great gift God has given us, and 
read some of the Holy Book every day, so 
that it may make us wise unto salvation. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


ALt cold and still the morning, the hoar- 
frost bleach’d the soil, 

The sleeping villagers awoke to their dull 
round of toil. 

From many a gabled cottage the curling smoke 
ascends, 

And straight up to the sky above its silent 
journey wends. 


Long ere the dawn of morning, the children 


one and all 

Bethought them of St. Valentine —it was his 
festival ; 

And as the sun was rising, an infant-troop 


was seen, 


-Increasing as it marched along over the 


village-green. 


The village-green was white to-day with a 
thin coat of snow; 

It was a treat for tiny feet to tread it, well I 
know. 

Each cottage sent its youngster to swell the 
lengthening line ; 

Each voice tried which could loudest shout 
‘*Good morrow, Valentine !” 


‘*O mother, must I stay at home?” poor 
little Sally cries ; 

‘‘T hear them coming up the street,” and tears 
were in her eyes. 

The widow sighed—a long-drawn sigh. ‘‘ My 
child, you must not go, 

Your cough is very bad, your boots are thin 
and cracked, you know.” 
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“ But, mother, think how rich Ill be before 
the sun is set; 

I then can pay to mend my boots, and baby’s 
socks I’) get. 

A penny at the Recto they'd give—I know 
they would, 

And coffee too, to each, so hot, and buns— 
they are so good! ; 


At the Hill Farm a halfpenny, and twopence 
at the Grange ; 

The Squire gives us sixpence each, and never 
asks for change. 

And Sally clapped her hands: 
me go, I pray, 

My cough is not so bad—I think it’s nearly 
well to-day.” 


“OQ mother, let 


The widow at her pleading child still casts a 
doubtful eye, 

Then turned she to the infant, as it raised a 
feeble cry. 

The mother felt its tender feet, all blue and 
numb'd with cold ; 

The little pleader’s argument upon her heart 
had told. 


Let rich folk, clad in cozy furs when thickly 
falls the snow, 

Say that the mother was to blame. Ah! little 
can they know! 

Unwilling gave she her consent, kissing the 
artless child, 

Who, wrapp’d in mother’s shawl, goes forth to 
join her playmates wild. 


Yet as she crossed the threshold, one hollow 
cough she gave, 

It sounded like the passing bell: it whispered 
of the grave. 

Death in the midst of life it was, and bursting 
from the line 

Of upturn’d faces rose the shout “Good 
morrow, Valentine!”’ 


It swelled all up the village, it swept all down 
the street ; 

The sound of many voices and the tramp of 
many feet. 

It mingled with the morning-prayer in the 
good pastor’s home, 

Distracting children’s thoughts, who longed to 
see the children come. 


Of their own meal forgetful, they all, brimful 
of glee, 

Rush’d out, when prayers were ended, the 
village troop to see. 
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And as they met the company, in number six 
times nine, 

Loud through the opening door was heard 
‘¢Good morrow, Valentine!” 


The feast was served, the crowd dispersed— 
a motley group, and strange— 

And found its way to the Hill Farm, and 
thence unto the Grange. 

And now the wind began to blow, straight 
from the north it came; 

It search’d through little Sally’s shawl, it 
pierced her slender frame. 


But on she walk’d right bravely, until she 
reached the Hall; 

And then she felt quite faint and ill, and 
thought that she must fall; 

Yet the sixpence was a fortune she must earn 
for little May, 

So, with chattering teeth, she tried to raise 
the greeting of the day. 


She had her boon—she could not speak to 
tell her hearty thanks, 

But dropped a humble curtsey, and staggered 
to the ranks, 

Where long and loud the little crowd gave out 
with voices fine— 

And Sally tried to join it— Good morrow, 
Valentine!” 


The socks were bought that evening, the 
mother wept and smiled 

At the face so deadly pale, and at the laughter 
of the child. 

The cough, which in the morning sounded 
like funeral bell, 

More hollow now and frequent was, as if her 
doom to tell. 


The cold had pierced the marrow of Sally’s 
every bone; 

The northern blast had searched her throrgh : 
the warmth of life was gone. 

There sat the mother, weeping, beside the 
pallet bed: 

“ My child—my child! Ospeak to me! Thou 
surely art not dead ?” 

To the chill there follow'd fever. In the 
poor child’s whirling brain 

There ran one melancholy chant, one oft-re- 
peated strain, 

Now in a loud defying shout, now in a plain- 
tive whine ; 

It was the lay of yesterday —“ Good morrow, 
Valentine !” 
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Six weeks had passed, and Easter its welcome 
tidings gave; | 

And the good pastor told how Christ had 
risen from the grave, 

Told of the night of sorrow which sin and 
death had brought, 

And of the bright to-morrow—the oy which 
Christians sought. 


— 


——— 


ture is quite blind. When she was 
six years of age she could see as well 
as you can, and could run and play with 
other children; but now she lives in 
darkness, and the day and the night are 
all the same to her. 

Little Mary is the daughter of the 
sexton of the parish church, and when 
any person wishes to look inside she 
always goes with the keys to let them in. 
Although she is blind she is very clever, 
and can tell the visitors all about the 
monuments, and the brass plates on the 
tombstones. She can read all the grave- 


stones in the churchyard by feeling the 
letters with her fingers. 

A gentleman one day came to play on 
the organ, and taught Mary the different 


BLIND BUT USEFUL. 
HE poor little girl you see in the pic- | 


And as he spake, full many an eye was blinded 
with a tear, 

For they thought of the scene of yesterday, 
and little Sally’s bier, 

Of the fresh grave in the churchyard, and the 
weeping mother’s love, ‘ 

And of the child’s “ good morrow” in the Home 
of saints above. Ww. 


notes. She loved music, and Mr. Hall, 
who is now talking to her, promised to 
teach her to play. Every day, after morn- 
ing service was over, he used to give her 
lessons, until she learnt to play a great 
many hymn-tunes and chants. She is 
now ouly twelve years old, and Mr. Hall 
says that she will make a capital organist. 
She always sings in the choir, for she has 
a sweet voice. But of all the hymns she 
likes to sing her favourite is— 
‘“We love the place, O God, 
Wherein Thine honour dwells; 
The joy of Thine abode 

All earthly joy excels.” 

She has a Testament printed in raised 
letters; and often she is seen sitting in 
her quiet corner passing her little fingers 
over the pages, which is the way she reads. 
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She is very useful to her mother, and helps 
her dust the seats and sweep the church. 
She will fetch the water and put it into 
the font when there are Baptisms. She 
has a little baby-brother who has only 
just been baptized ; she often nurses him, 
but she will never see him until they both 
meet in another world. The Rector tells 
Mary that if she lives a few years longer, 
and improves in her playing, she will be 
able to play the harmonium at a village 
church, and so help to earn her own living. 

She is a dear, good little girl, and loves 
her Saviour, and prays to Him very 
earnestly, both in church and at home. 

In a few years she will see Him in 
heaven. If she leads the rest of her life 
like the beginning she has made, when she 
comes to die she will be able to say, “ Now 
shall my night be turned into day,” and 
to sing part of the “ Death-song”’ of one 
born blind. 


‘“‘The night far spent! the day at hand 
O can it 
That I am near the far-off land, 
Where I shall see ? 


And will my day be no more night? 
Will there for me 

Be light —the everlasting light 
I long to see? 


And shall these eyes the King behold, 
: His beauty see, 
The Shepherd of the world-wide fuld, 
n majesty?” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S WORDS 
TO THE CHILDREN. 


SOME Sunday-school children of Wash- 

ington one day paid a visit to President 
Johnson. He called them his little sons 
and daughters, and made a speech to them. 
[ will tell you one thing he said. 

“My little sons and daughters, you 
should know and feel that your parents 
and teachers cannot themselves educate 
you. No one will ever be educated unless 
he educates himself. Whether you have 
superior advantages or not you must edu- 
cate yourselves. Your pareuts, your teach- 
ers, and your advantages, be they ever so 
great, are simply the means placed in your 
own hands by which you must shape and 
mould your own course in life.” 

We would give wings to this weighty 
counsel ; and may our young readers think 
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seriously upon it. The President could 
hardly say wiser words to the youn 
people of his great land. It is the “I” 
within you that after all must choose 
the right or wrong, evil or good. Your 
parents and friends, love you dearly as they 
may, cannot make you faithful, upright, in- 
dustrious, obedient, and God-fearing. It 
must be your own choice, your own purpose, 
your own will and heart, with God’s bless- 
ing, that doesall this. It is for cach of you 
to use your privileges and be a noble man 
or woman, worthy of Him who made you ; 
or to neglect them, and be a good-for- 
nothing and a cast-away. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


<7 ITTLE by little,” an acorn said, 
As it slowly sank on its mossy bed, 
‘“ T am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.” 
Little by little each day it grew; 
Little by little it sipped the dew; 
Downward it sent a threadlike root; 
Up in the air sprang a tiny shoot; 
Day after day, and year after year, 
Little by little, the leaves appear; 
And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest's pride. 


Fur down in the depths of the deep blue sea 
An insect train work ceaselessly ; 

Grain by grain they are building well, 
Each one alone in its little cell. 

Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or play ; 

Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 
Till the top looks up to the sunny sky ; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air, 
Little by little, bring verdure there ; 

Till the summer sunbeams gaily smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 


‘‘ Little by little,” said a thoughtful boy, 
“ Moment by moment [ll well employ, 
Learning a little every day, 
And not spending all my time in play: 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell .— 
Whatever I do, I'll do it well. 
Little by little I'll learn to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ago; 
And one of these days perhaps we'll see 
That the world will be the better for me.” 
And do you not think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and a useful man? - 

The Children’s Paper. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
THE STILLING OF THE 
en, 3 


TEMPEST. 


St. Matt. viii. 23-97 ; 8t. Mark, iv. 
85-41; St. Luke, viii. 22-26. 
NE day the Lord had been 

teaching great multi- 

tudes of people beside 
the Sea of Galilee, and in 
the evening He got into 
the ship with His disci- 
ples to cross over to the 
other side of the lake. 
Soon after they set 
out, Jesus, wearied with 
the long labours of the day, fell asleep, and 
lay, as St. Mark tells us, in the hinder part 
of the ship, asleep on a pillow; that is, 
with His head resting on a pillow, or, as 
it really was, on one of the hard cushions 
of the rowers’ bench. 

We may suppose that as the shjp left 
the shore it was nearly dark, the sea 
smooth, and the cool night air blowing 
gently from the mountains that rise steep 
all round the sides of the lake. The dis- 
tance they had to go was only about nine 
miles, and they would look for a short and 
pleasant voyage. 

But before they had gone far a sudden 
squall swept across the lake; and there 
arose a great storm of wind, and the waves 
beat into the ship, so that it was nov full. 

Plainly, the little bark must have been 
in great peril, or these men, who were used 
to the sea from their youth, would not 
have been so frightened. 

Yet, amid all the din and fury of the 
storm, Jesus, wearied out with the day’s 
work, slept on in the stern of the ship. 
The disciples were amazed to see Him 
thus sleeping quietly in the midst of 
such danger. It was long before they 
dared to awake Him; but at last they 
_roused Him with their cries of terror. 
Some cry, Master, Master, we perish / (St. 
Luke) ; others of them, with a little more 
faith, cry, Lord, save us; we perish / 
(St. Matthew.) Others, as if in doubt 


and wonder, almost ready to rebuke Him, 
say, Master, carest Thou not that we perish ? 
(St. Mark.) 
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But now at last the time had come for 
Jesus to show His power over the wild 
winds and waters. He awoke from His 
sleep; He does not chide His disciples 
for having broken His rest, but He gently 
rebuked them for their want of trust in 
God. Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith ? And then He looked calmly on 
the raging, rolling waves. He rebuked the 
wind; and said unto the sea, Peace, be still ; 


-and the wind ceased, and there was a great 


calm, 

Those who were in the little ship had 
now another cause of fear. Before, they 
trembled at the fury of the tempest, now 
they trembled at the power and presence 
of One who could work such a mighty 
miracle, and they feared exceedingly, and 
said one to another, What manner of man 
as this, that even the wind and the sea obey 
Him ? 

Their faith was weak, indeed, or they 
would have been able to answer their own 
question, What manner of man is this ? 
and to say, in the words of David, “O 
Lord God of Hosts, who is a strong Lord 
like unto Thee? Thou rulest the raging 
of the sea: when the waves thereof arise, 
Thou stillest them.” (Ps. lxxxix. 8, 9.) 


A STORY OF TWO BROTHERS. 
(Continued from p, 14.) 


HE following morning David was up 

very early, and out to see the town. He 
was at first bewildered by the long narrow 
streets, with the old houses overhanging 
them ; but when he came to the docks 
and saw the forest of masts, the number 
of ships from all countries, and the busy 
seamen, hestood watching them with open- 
mouthed astonishment, forgetting how the 
time passed — forgetting everything ; for, 
as he told Johnny afterwards, “it was 
just like a dream.” 

As he stood there in the middle of the 
foot-path, a young naval officer pushing 
hurriedly by him his foot slipped on the 
frozen snow, and he fell down. The young 
man good-naturedly helped him up again, 
and as David begged his pardon for being 
in the way he was struck with the lad’s 
bright, honest face, and said to him,— | 
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David and the Naval Officer. 


I’ve never been a-nigh the sea but this 


once.” 


you see 


If you like to have 


“T am going to that vessel 


ger in the place, my | 


“Are you a stran 
oy? You look as if 


you had never seen a 
‘* Please, sir, I come from Eccleston ; and | yonder in the Roads. 


sight like this before.” 


b 
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a nearer view of it you may come with 
me.” 

As you may well imagine, David was 
delighted to go ; and when he found him- 
self actually in a little boat on the won- 
derful sea, which had filled his thoughts 
for so long, he could scarcely contain him- 
self for joy. It puzzled him at first to hear 
that the ship was in the Roads ; but as he 
soon found out, that was only the name 
given to the Yarmouth Harbour. 

Lieutenant Fisher, for so the young 
officer was called, soon became quite in- 
terested in the boy ; and when he heard 
how a:.xious he was to become a sailor 
he offered to help him. 

“I have been home for a holiday, but my 
time is up now,” he said; “and I’m 
sailing ‘.-morrow for Chatham, to join an 
expedition to the Arctic Regions. If you 
like to come, too, I dare say we could get 
you a berth of some kind with us. Any- 
how you can but chance it.” 

David began to pour out his delight and 
gratitude at this opening, which was so 
far beyond anything he had hoped for, 
when the officer interrupted him,— 

“It’s a queer kind of sea we are going to, 
and you must expect a hard time of it. 
Why, they say it is so cold that people’s 
noses and fingers drop off, and the sea 
itself freezes into mountains of ice !” 

The boy, however, was by no means 
discouraged, and eagerly promised to meet 
his new friend at half-past five next 
morning by the end pier. As he was 
returning homewards, one thought alone 
oppressed him,— how could he find aschool 
for Johnny in the few hours which still 
remained for him to spend in Yarmouth ? 
At the door of the house he was met by 
the haker, who told him that his brother 
had become t red of waiting and had gone 
out to look for hin. 

“ My boy’s gone with him, who’s much 
of the same age; capital little playfellows 
they make, sure enough,” added the man ; 
“and if you like to trust your Johnny with 
us, why, they might go to schoul there over 
the way together.” 

This was quite a new idea to David, and 
it seemed an easy way out of his perplexity. 
What could he do better than leave his 
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brother in charge of a kind, honest man, 
who would send him to school with his 
own little boy? So he told of his new 
plan of starting the next day, and after 
some talk, in which he was more and more 
delighted with the baker’s kindness and 
generosity, he took out his little canvas bag 
and gave the five sovereigns, all his 
treasure, “to pay for Johnny’s keep and 
schooling.” 

“You’d best say no word about it to 
your brother,” was his shrewd friend’s 
advice. “Poor little chap! he’ll be near 
heart-broken to know as you're a-going 80 
soon ; and where’s the good ? as I can see. 
Just slip off in the morning when he’s 
asleep, and we'll make it all square after 
you’re gone.” 

David could not make up his mind at 
once to keep his proposed departure a 
secret from his brother, but when he gently 
approached the subject, and told of his 
meeting the young officer who had offered 
to take him to the frozen seas, Johnny be- 
gan to cry so bitterly that poor David 
could not bear to tell him that he was 
going the very next day. 

In a few more hours the broad sea would 
be between them, and who could tell when 
the brothers should meet again ? 


It was on the 9th of May, a clear sunny 
morning, when the splendid vessel, H. M.S. 
Hudson, left the docks at Chatham, and 
sailed proudly down the river. Crowds of 
people were collected to see her start, and 
filled the air with their cheers ; for it was 
well known that this expedition was sent 
out under Captain Stanley to discover a 
north-west passage from the shores of 
Europe across the Atlantic Ocean into the 
Pacific Ocean. It was a difficult and 
dangerous enterprise ; and those who had 
attempted it before had suffered fearful 
hardships and privations: many, indeed, 
had lost their lives in the attempt, like gal- 
lant Sir Hugh Willoughby, who, as early as 
the year 1553, perished with his whole crew 
on the coast of Lapland. 

It was a proud day for David Price, 
when, thanks to his friend Lieutenant 
Fisher, he went on board the Hudson. He 
felt quite a man at once, and if he could 
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only have forgotten his little brother 
Johnny, whom he left asleep on the morn- 
ing he sailed from Yarmouth, he would 
have been perfectly happy. But the 
thought of Johnny came back to him over 
and over again, and many a time be would 
say to himself,—“ Wouldn’t it have been 
better just to wake him and give him one 
kiss, even if he had cried a bit? Who 
knows if I shall ever see him again ? And to 
think that I never said good-bye to him !” 

Thoughts like these would bring the 
tears into his eyes; but, happily for the 
boy, he had little time to dwell upon them. 
All was new and strange to him on board 
ship, and he had plenty of work. It was 
chiefly at night, when he lay down to rest 
in his hammock, that the image of Jehnny 
would rise up before him; and he sadjy 
missed the little brother, who had looked up 
to him for help and protection ever since 
he could remember. , 

Meanwhile the Hudson was rapidly 
making way, and in little more than a 
month, in the open sea, reached Davis’s 
Strait. “A few days later, when near a low 
flat island, some walruses, or sea-horses, 
were noticed at a little distance from the 
ship. Lieutenant Fisher and another 
officer went in a boat in pursuit of them. 
They fired at one and wounded it. The 
animal was alone at the time, but diving 
into the sea it brought back a number of 
others. They all made an attack upon the 
boat, and were with great difficulty pre- 
vented from upsetting her ; one of the oars 
was lost in the struggle, and the situation 
was becoming dangerous, when the sea- 
horses were dispersed by a shot from the 
ship. They escaped into the sea, 8ome of 
them carrying their cubs under their fins. 

In the course of the next week a number 
of sea-fowl were shot by the crew, and 
amongst them two eider-ducks. Some 
seals and porpoises were also seen in the 
distance, rolling and tumbling about in the 
water, but not near enough to be caught. 

On the 28th of July the ship entered Sir 
James Lancaster’s Sound, and two days 
later, an easterly breeze springing up, the 
vessel was carried rapidly westward into 
regions which had scarey been explored 
before. The sea was open before them, 
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with no land in sight ; and although masses 
of ice occasionally floated by, there was no- 
thing to stop their free passage onwards. 
As the breeze increased to a fresh gale, and 
the Hudson ran quickly up the Sound, no- 
thing could exceed the excitement of all on 
board ; for as the previous winter had been 
less severe than usual, they began to hope 
that they should succeed without much 
difficulty in accomplishing that which all 
former expeditions had failed in. All day 
the mast-heads were crowded by the officers 
and men, and David was as eager as any of 
them to hear the various reports which 
were shouted from the crow’s nest.* They 
passed several headlands, which Captain 
Stanley could only find vaguely marked 
out in his chart : but there was no time to 
examine them more particularly, for the 
wind seemed to be carrying them happily 
onwards to the grand object of their voyage. 
There was a strong swell, and David 
thought he had never seen anything more 
beautiful than the clear transygrent blue 
of the ocean. 

As the ship advanced, however, immense 
masses of ice drifted by, and notwithstand- 
ing the greatest care was taken to steer 
clear of them, every now and then there 
would come a tremendous blow, that made 
all the bells ring and shook the crockery 
off the tables. On the 20th of August, to 
the great disappointment of the crew, it 
was found that the ice before them was a 
solid and unbroken mass, along the edge of 
which a violent surf was beating. Towards 
the south, indeed, from the dark appearance 
of the sky, the captain concluded that there 
must be an open sea, and orders were given 
to steer in that direction, but there was 
little more than a hole of water to work 
the ship in. To those not accustomed 
to the Polar Seas the prospect looked 
hopeless ; but the more experienced sailors 
expected much from a change of wind, 
which often makes an immense difference 
in the floating ice. So it proved ; for early 
next morning the vessel reached a compa- 


rativelyopen channel. All sail was crowded 


* The crow’s nest is a tub lined with green baize, the 
bottom opening like a trap-door. It is fixed near the 


highest. part of the fore-topmast, and in clear weather 
a distunce of many miles can be seen fron. it. 
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to the westward, but it was difficult to keep 
in one direction, for they were so near the 
magnetic pole that the compass could not 
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ONE cold winter’s day an old woman, 

almost crippled by rheumatism, was 
gathering wood for her cottage fire. It was 
seldom that a complaining word passed her 
lips, for she did not encourage discontented 
thoughts; but on this day she did feel 
rather cast down. 
day’s work; and instead of going home 
to a comfortable fire and a refreshing 
meal, prepared by loving hands, she must 
needs go in search of fuel. 
always been alone, for once her cottage 
was noisy with the pleasant sound of 
children’s voices ; but, one by one, God 
had called them to a more abiding home 
than hers. And, though she knew that 
some day she should meet them all again, 
she felt this afternoon very lonely, and as 
if nobody cared for a poor old woman. 
In this frame of mind she feebly bent her 
steps homeward, passing in her way the 


“BE COURTEOUS.” 
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be depended upon, and thick fogs prevented 
them from seeing their way. 
(To be continued.) 
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not notice that any one was near her ; 
but as she came to the churchyard-gate 
a gentle-looking lady held it open for her, 
and spoke a few kind words, which went 
like a ray of the glorious sun right down 
into the weary heart of the old woman, 


She had had a hard | driving away in an instant the chill that 


had come into it. It was only a small 
act of courtesy, and one which seemed so 
natural to the lady to perform, that she, 


She had not | perhaps, never thought of it again. But it 


made a great difference in the feelings of 
the solitary old woman, to find just then 
that somebody thought it worth while to 
pay her this mark of considerate respect. 
And remember, my little readers, that it 
is by doing small things continually that 
the habits are formed which make up 
our character. It is in the power of the 
youngest to do much for those around 
them which tends to their comfort, and it 


church where she had been married long | is the spirit which prompts us to respect 
years before, and the little graves over | the feelings of others that the apostle 
which she had so often wept. She did | commends, when he says “ Be courteous.” 
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TRY AGAIN.” 


A CLERGYMAN was walking one day in 

his parish, and thinking how hard it 
was to go on, working day after day, no one 
sceming to be any better for his labour, 
when he met a lady, who had lately begun 
to visit the poor ; she told him she thought 
of giving up her district, as the people took 
so little interest in what she said, and she 
could not see that any good was to be 
done. They walked on together for some 
little distance, talking the subject over, 
when they paused to hear a young voice 
singing — 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again!” 

They knocked at the door of a poor-look- 
ing dwelling, and a little girl of eight years 
came forward. “You seem very happy, my 
child,” said the clergyman. 

“No, sir,” replied the child, “we are not ; 
father’s out of work, and mother’s gone to 
washing—but she is ill;” and tears stood 
in the little eager eyes. 
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“But tell me why you are singing, if you 
are not happy: people generally sing be- 
cause they are glad.” 

“But we are going to try and do what 
you said, sir, on Sunday; do our work 
with all our might.” : 

The clergyman repeated to himself the 
words of his text of the last Sunday, 
“ W hatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might.” 

“When mothercame home, sir,” she said, 
“ she had found out that Gop had sent her 
work,—to make home better for father, 
for one thing. I wanted to do some work 
too, and get the fire ready for tea, before 
she came, but it would not burn ; so I sat 
down on the step and cried: but blind 
Johnny came by, and told me what his 
teacher had taught him. He sung all the 
song, sir, but I can’t remember any more ; 
he said little children are to try over and 
Over again, even if they are too little to 
help.” 

Her two visitors stayed some time 
with the little girl, talking of the many 
things which even she could do, and say- 
ing many kind words, which were treasured 
up, and repeated to “mother” when the 
weary woman came in from her day’s work 
that evening. 

The clergyman found that he was not 
labouring all in vain, and the lady rejoiced 
to think that it was she who had taught 
blind Johnny the words which had been 
useful to his little friend. 


“ BALL ’EM BACK.” 


=P REDDY, what’s the matter ?” 

Freddy White could hardly 
answer his father’s question, 
he was sobbing so violently ; 
but at length he cried — 

“Will Merchant and Frank 
Bennett have been calling me 
names, and threw snowballs 
at me—great hard snowballs, 
’ that hurt me ever so much, 
and I never spoke to them.” 

“Ball ’em back, ball ’em 
back; that’s the best way 
to get on in the world,” said the angry 
father. 
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Mr. White’s advice was somewhat dif-- 
ferent from that which Luther Hovey’s 
mother gave him, when he was badly 
treated. I wonder which the children 
will think was the best? Let me tell 
them the story,-and then they can decide. 

One bright, beautiful morning, Luther 
stood at the gate, waiting for the teacher 
of the school to come along, that he might 
go with her, as it was his first time. His 
book was held tightly in his hand, his 
luncheon was stowed away in his pocket, 
and he was a proud and happy boy of jive 
years old! Miss Browning greeted her 
new scholar kindly, and under her protec- 
tion he got on bravely. But the play-hour 
put a different face on school life. 

‘‘Here’s a new boy come! He is such 
a baby that he couldn’t come by himself. 
Wonder how he could leave his mother!” 
shouted one of the bigger boys, as he gave 
Luther’s hair a sly pull. Some of the 
other boys were ready to join in teasing 
the child, until he grew very angry, and 
began to cry, which only made them tor- 
ment the longer. 

“Thateschool! I'll never go again until 
I’m big enough to fight the boys,” he 
said, wrathfully, after he reached home, 
and was telling his grievances to his 
mother. 

“T would much rather fight against 
myself, and do as the Bible says, ‘heap 
coals of fire upon their heads,’” said Mrs. 
Hovey, quietly. 

“Does the Bible say that, mother ? then 
[ guess [’ll go to-morrow, and take a big 
shovelful.” 

The mother smiled at her little son’s 
way of understanding the precept; and 
she explained to him the real meaning. 

“Treat them kindly ; do good to them 
whenever you can, till you make them 
ashamed of their naughty actions. In 
this way you will burn them with coals 
of kindness, and at the same time fight 
against yourself, for you will fight against 
a heart which says, ‘Pay them in their 
own coin; give them as good as they 
send ;’ and so on.” 

Which do our little readers think was 
really the best advice, “ Ball ’em back,” or 
“ Heap coals of fire on their heuds ?” 
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THE LAMB WITH THE 
THORNS. 


T was winter, and the snow 
was on the ground. Young 
Billy had led a life of ease 
during a wholeyear. First, 
as a lamb, frolicking by 
the side of hisdam. Then 
as a young sheep, folded 
in rich pastures, with 
many companions of the 

same age. At last he 
was supposed to be big enough to take 
care of himself, and- he was sent into 
the fields. Billy did not much like the 
trouble of catering for himself; picking 
his grass blade by blade, and in little 
mouthfuls. Still less he now liked routing 
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under the snow with the other sheep, for. 


the scanty herbage of the bleak, wintry 
fields. So he left this work, enticed by 
the seeming shelter of a tangly hedge, in 
which he fancied he could spy nice, long 
grass, and fresh-looking green bits. He 
soon got there, and was surprised how 
easily he got in, having only to follow his 
nose as it were. But* how great was his 
disappointment, when he found that the 
coveted treats were only frozen shoots of 
brier and bramble ; the lovely green grass 
proved coarse, tough, sour, and nasty. 
Then he thought, if he did have to work 
very hard with his nose in the cold snow, 
the few bits that he got thereby were at 
all events sweet and wholesome. So he 
resolved to go back; but that was not 
such an easy matter. Every branch, so 
gently yielding at first, became a hind- 
rance ; every thorn a hold-fast. He tugged 
and pushed anxiously, and while making 
a desperate plunge forward he perceived 
a deep ditch, which he had not noticed 
before, as it was entirely hidden by the 
tangle, and it had escaped the eager eyes 
which only saw the seeming luxuries. 

More and more distant became the 
sounds of the guide-sheep’s bells, and he 
feared to be left alone. 

At last he knew that there was only one 
way out, and that was the way he got 
in; however great the effort and the pain 
might be. So he went back the way 
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he came, and the thorns tore his face, 
brambles stuck to his wool and broke, 
while others pulled large tufts out, which 
made him smart; as the time had not 
come when the wool drops off easily, and 
the spring breezes waft it about as it 
hangs on the hedges for the birds to line 
their nests with. 

He persevered, however, and forced his 
way back, and was thankful to find him- 
self once more in the open field. He 
hastened towards his friends, but found 
himself hindered by the brambles and 
thorns, which stuck to him. It was some 
time before he lost the marks of his error ; 
and the other sheep avoided him, as they 
did not like to come near what he 
carried. 

Spring came at last, and sunshine and 
soft young grass. The shepherd brought 
the shears, and the last trace of the hedze 
was gone—while Billy got a soft white 
fleece. 

It is all very well for Billy to forget his 
fright, and the nasty hedge, and the yawn- 
ing ditch ; but children grow up, and toil 
comes, and life looks difficult, and there 
are plenty of bye-ways that seem to pro- 
mise ease and pleasure. But if they leave 
the path of straightforward, honest l.bour 
and duty, they will soon find themselves 
as shackled, as disappointed, ani as sorely 
hurt as Billy was, and will have for a long 
while to bear the marks of their errors as 
he had to carry tis thorns. 

Many a lamb perishes in the ditch, and 
many a youth never overcomes the power 
which evil ways and bad companions have 
gained over him. 


A Boy’s Orrerina.— A note, plainly in 
the handwriting of a boy, of which the 
following is a copy, was left at the nar- 
sonage of St. Paul’s, Hull, addressed to the 
Rev. R. Kemp Bailey, the incumbent :— 
“Worthy is the Lamb to receive power 
and riches. Five shillings to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, being the tenth part of the 
first year’s earnings of a boy under thir- 
teen years of age. May the Lord accept 
it!” Five shillings were enclosed. 
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The Guinea Pig—from Life by F. W. Kry.. 
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AN W @s MY BROTHER'S PETS. | But they are of use to James, for they 
mA : give him something to love and take care 
.)\ @y brother, from the time | of. All God’s creatures are worth that, and 


P he could run alone, has 
always been fond of live 
creatures, and he has 
generally had some to 
™, take care of. Just now 
he has three Guinea- 
pigs, four gold-fish, two 
snakes, and a_ slow- 
worm. I think you will like the Guinea- 
pigs best, so I will tell you about them first. 

In acorner of the garden there is a little 
hutch, with a small enclosure round it for 
the Guinea-pigs to run about in; this 
James made with his own hands. Every 
morning he gives them a saucer full of 
bran, and some fresh grass or lettuce- 
leaves ; they like to nibble at cabbage- 
stalks and potato-parings, as well as apple- 
peel, parsley, and strawberry-leaves: in 
fact, they will eat almost all kinds of green 
stuff—even ivy-leaves do not hurt them. 
All three pigs have black heads; the old 
buck is marked with brown, black, and 
white patches, while the doe is principally 
black and white, and the little one is lke 
the buck. I am sure you would be fond 
of it; it is such a pretty, soft, little, shy 
thing, and pops so quickly into the hutch 
if any sudden noise is made, while the 
old pigs are bold, and if they know you, 
will eat out of your hand: for, stupid as 
. they are supposed to be, they certainly 
recognise those to whom they are accus- 
tomed. If I, or any of the family, go near 
the hutch, they cry loudly, “ A-week, a-week, 
a-week !” as fast as ever they can, and 
stop only when food is given them; but 
they make no noise if'a stranger passes. 
It is such a pleasure when there are three 
or four little ones; they are so pretty 
with their velvety skins, bright black eyes, 
and funny round noses. An old gardener 
told James, that if he held them up by 
their tails their eyes would fall out; but 
as we never could find out that they had 
any tails, there can be no danger of such a 
calamity. Another old man said, after 
he had looked at them for a long time: 
“‘ What is the use of them critters? they 
do nothing but eat, eat, eat, all day long.” 


pets do good to boys (and girls, too), if 
they are welltended and kept clean. How- 
ever, Guinea-pigs become great nuisances 
if they get out of the hutch, for they run 
about the garden and eat up all the green 
shoots, without regard to the value of the 
plant. One summer, when they were not 
shut up, except at night, we were obliged 
to pepper the geraniums, to keep them 


_off. Peppered geranium is not to their 


taste, for, after tasting it, they ran into 
the hutch and did not try it again. 

Cats are very fond of fat little Guinea- 
pigs, and if ever you keep them you must 
fasten the hutch securely, so that Pussy 
shal] not get at them. Sometimes I should 
advise you to give your pets a run, that 
they may stretch their little legs ; besides, 
it is pretty to see them dodging round 
the plants, and amongst the roots of the 
shrubs, particularly when the doe has four 
or five little ones running after her: but 
you had better look on and see they do no 
mischief, or they may nibble your sister's 
favourite carnation, or your mother’s 
choice fuchsias. But above all, you must 
be careful to keep them clean ; you should 
give thei plenty of hay for beds, and change 
it often, and sweep out the whole enclosure ; 
then you can handle them in comfort: but 
without sufficient attention, they soon be- 
come disagreeable. I dare say you know 
these little animals are called Guinea-pigs 
because they were first brought to England 
from the country of that name, on the 
coast_of Africa. It is strange that they 
should be so well able to bear the frost 
and snow of an English winter in the open 
air, as they can if they have plenty of hay 
for warm beds. 

Some boys would not like snakes for 
pets, and would fancy they would hurt 
when they hiss and dart out their forked 
tongues; but if you are careful to bring 
home only the common English green 
snake, there is no fear of that, for this 
kind is perfectly harmless. James catches 
them on sunny banks, where they bask in 
the warmth : he is very quick, both with 
eye and hand, to capture them as he does, 
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for they glide away swiftly at the 
slightest noise. He puts them 
into an empty glass case, with a 
little hay, where he can see them 
easily, and lays heavy weights on 
the top, for they are so strong 
they can raise a light covering 
and escape. I like to watch them 
gliding through the grass, the 
whole body quivering with every 
movement. If you come near 
they rear their heads, hiss, and 
dart out their tongues, as if they 
would sting; but their anger is 
quite useless—they can do you 
no harm, and I have seen a little 
girl take these snakes up, and put 
them round her neck. I do not 
like her to do so, as they have rather a nasty 
smell. They shed. their skins every year ; it 
is like drawing off a glove the wrong way. 
A snake creeps amongst the brambles, 
when the skin catches on the thorns, and 
then he crawls out of his old coat, and ap- 
pears ina fresh bright-coloured one. James 
once caught one as it was undressing, and 
the cast-off skin was left in his hand. 
Snakes are fond of milk, and it is 
curious to watch them lap it up with their 
forked tongues, which they thrust out and 
draw in with a peculiar quivering move- 
ment. The harmless snake is known by 
the spots dotted along each side and the 
greenish colour, while the adder is brown, 
with dark patches down the spine. There 
is also a difference in the shape and num- 
ber of the scales on the head ; but if you 


A STORY OF TWO BROTHERS. 
(Continued from page 28.) 


ON the morning of the Ist of August the 

mist cleared away, and they found 
they were within sig % of land, which 
Captain Stanley believed to be Melville 
Island. The ship was making very slow 
progress, every inch having to be gained 
by a struggle with the floes ofice. <A few 
whales were observed at some little dis- 
tance, and here, for the first time, David 
saw that beautiful creature the narwhal, or 
sea-unicorn. It is about sixteen feet long, 
grey, spotted with black; but the most 
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The Common Green Snake. 


saw a snake on a bank you would not 
have time to count them, while the colour 
and the spots you can see at once. 

The slow-worm is a small brown snake, 
about eighteen inches long, also quite 
harmless, although many country people 
are very frightened of it, and say it is poi- 
sonous ; its tail is one-third the length of its 
body, and this it can throw off when it 
is frightened or caught: really, it 1s not 
quite a snake, but a link between lizards 
and snakes; its head also resembles the 
newt, or effet as it is sometimes called. 
The slow-worm is useful in a garden, as it 
is particularly fond of worms. 

I could tell you much more about some 
of my brother’s curious pets, but I think 
you have heard enough of them for the 
present. 


curious thing is the long ivory horn grow- 
ing from the head of the creature, which 
it uses to procure food with, and some- 
times to pierce the ice from below, and 
get a breath of air underneath. One of 
the seamen, who was used to the Greenland 
fisheries, told the boy, when it was struck 
by the harpoon it would dive to a great 
depth, and on coming up again to breathe 
it had to be killed by lances. It was a 
very dangerous work, he added; and 
though the flesh was good for food, it was 
chiefly for the sake of the valuable horn 
that the sea-unicorns were killed. 


; Meantime the weather was becoming 
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** Price! my good fellow! get up this instant ” 


the keel imbedded in the heavy mass that 
she could not be moved an inch. The 
officers and men were therefore sent out to 
the nearest piece of open water, and with 
axes, handspikes, ice-chisels, and long 
poles, began the tedious work of cutting 
away the sludge, or thin ice which held 
the larger pieces together, and moving 
them off into the open space. This was 
great fun to David Price, though he slipped 
and tumbled about a great deal, and had a 
near escape of what befell one unlucky 
fellow, who broke the thin ice and 


plunged up to his neck in the freezing 
water. Another, in trying to move a piece 
of ice by pushing against a larger block, 
set himself adrift with it, amidst the 
shouts of laughter of his companions. 
They did succeed at last in setting the 
ship free from her icy prison, and she 
crept for a few miles along narrow lanes 
of water ; but snow and wind came on, and 
they were again blocked up. For some 
days the ship lay becalmed only a few 
miles from the land, which lay on the 
side of an impassable barrier. On the 
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20th of September the wind rose, and the 
surrounding ice was shaken so violently 
as to rise in great masses on all sides, 
looking almost like a frozen city. The 
Hudson was severely pressed, so much so 
that the Greenland seamen on board won- 
dered that she could have resisted the 
shock; she then went on, drifting help- 
lessly with the ice towards the shore. 
This, which at first seemed like certain 
destruction, proved the greatest safeguard, 


for, being fixed in the solid mass as it 


were in a block of marble, she was pro- 
tected from the floating icebergs around. 
The chief danger was that the ice might 
strike against the bare, rocky cliffs, break 
up, and wreck the ship. 

The cold, meantime, began to be so 
Severe, that, in a single night, ice five 
inches thick was formed over the hole 
which was kept open in case of fire. The 
men’s breath looked like smoke, and .con- 
densed into ice round the walls of the 
cabins, so that it was impossible to keep 
the bedding dry, and some of the crew 
soon fell ill in consequence. Another 
curious effect of intense cold was the dis- 
tance at which sounds could be heard in 
the open air. Sometimes, when men were 
more than a mile from the ship, they could 
hear voices on deck. 

The chief amusement of the crew was 
shooting ptarmigan and grouse, occasionally 
hunting rein-deer and musk-oxen, and fre- 
quently playing foot-ball on the ice to keep 
their blood in circulation. One day, when 
David had been allowed to join a party with 
Lieutenant Fisher and some other officers 
and men, a marine named Saunders, who 
had wandered to some distance from the 
rest, came running towards them pursued 
by a large white bear. He was wounded 
by several balls, but succeeded in making 
his escape, to the great disappointment of 
everybody, for he was the only one seen 
during their stay on the ice. On another 
occasion, some deer being seen at a dis- 
tance, a party was sent out after them, and 
followed a long way without noticing how 
far they had left the ship. It was grow- 
ing late, and David, who till then had kept 
on in front, was thoroughly overcome with 
cold and fatigue, and sank drowsily to the 
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ground. He was dropping off into a 
delicious sleep, when he was roughly 
shaken by one of his companions, who 
came up and found him there. 

“Price! my good fellow! get up this 
instant!’’ he cried, loudly and eagerly. 

“Oh, let me be,’ murmured David; 
“it’s so jolly !” 

“et you be! Let you die, I suppose 
you mean ; for if a fellow falls asleep with 
the cold, he never wakes up again.” 

The poor boy, however, was too far gone 
to be roused by words, and it was only by 
means of a violent shaking and rubbing 
with snow that he was at last awakened 
to a sense of hisdanger. One poor fellow, 
who was the last to return on board, had 
his hands severely frost-bitten, having 
rashly gone out without his woollen mit- 
tens, and carrying a musket. 

On the 4th of November the sun disap- 
peared for ninety-six days, not to be seen 
again till the 8th of February. After the 
beginning of this long, dark winter, no 
living creatures were to be seen except 
wolves and foxes. Sometimes, for hours 
together, the wolves were heard piteously 
howling upon the ice, or, made bold by 
hunger, they would even venture alongside 
the ship when all was quiet at night. <A 
beautiful little white fox, which had been 
caught in a trap set under the bows of the 
Hudson, used to be terribly frightened 
whenever he heard a wolf howling near 
the ship. 

We will pass quickly over those three 
long, dreary, winter months, which, how- 
ever, were not spent in total darkness, al- 
though the sun never appeared above the 
horizon. The stars were seen at noon, 
and the sky was often brilliant with the 
beautiful Northern lights, ofall the colours 
of the rainbow. 

One morning, early in February, those on 
deck were surprised to see a number of 
strange people coming across the ice, from 
the direction of Melville Island. Captain 
Stanley and some of his officers went out 
to meet them, and found they were a party 
of Esquimaux, who, by way of greeting, all 
stood in a row silently stroking the front 
of their deerskin jackets. They had 
brought a few skins and blades of whale- 
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bone, which were soon exchanged for some 
small nails and beads. 

When the officers returned to the ship, 
David Price was so eager to hear about 
those wonderful natives, that Lieutenant 
Fisher, who had grown very fond of the 
boy, promised to take him next day with 
the party to see the Esquimaux village. 
They started early in the morning, and to 
their great surprise, when they reached the 
spot, found a regular encampment of six 
huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, and more 
than sixty men, women, and children, all 
comfortably settled as if they had been 
living there the whole winter. The houses 
were built of oblong slabs of ice, beautifully 
cemented together with snow; they were of 


around shape, something like gipsies’ tents, - 


as David thought, and were very light and 
comfortable inside. Some of the women 
were busy cooking food over the lamps, of 
which each family had one hung from the 
roof; and the children, at the sight of the 
strangers, hid behind their mothers, looking 
in their deerskin coats like so many little 
wild animals, David was much amused at 
the eagerness with which a rosy-faced, 
black-eyed urchin, picked upand swallowed 
a great lump of fat, just as an English child 
would a sugar-plum. 

A few of the dogs were in the huts, but 
others were in the kennels of ice outside, 
and looked as if they were in glass cases, 

The village was built on the edge of the 
shore, to be more convenient for fishing, as 
the Esquimaux did not seem to lay by any 
store of provisions, but lived entirely from 
hand to mouth. 

Some of the men had been out all night 
hunting the walrus— often a very difficult 
and dangerous work, as the animal some- 
times attacks the canoe and demolishes it 
with his tusks. While David and his com- 
panions were in the village the news arrived 
that two walruses had been taken. The 
greatest excitement prevailed, and the wo- 
men ran from one hut to another hugging 
each other for joy. There was quite a fes- 
tival in all the place, and some of the Es- 
quimaux invited the English seamen to 
join them in a seal-hunt the next day. To 
his great delight, David Price obtained 
leave to go with two of his shipmates. 
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Early next morning they left the ship, 
and found the hunters just on the point of 
starting for their expedition. As the spot 
they had fixed upon was at some distance, 
the party went in two sledges, each drawn 
by half-a-dozen dogs, fastened to it by a 
simple harness of deerskin going round the 
neck and fore-legs. One of these intelligent 
animals was fastened in front of the others 
by a longer trace as a leader, and to him 
the driver seemed to address himself when 
he wished to quicken the pace, or turn to 
the right or left. On reaching the edge of 
the floe where the seals were supposed to 
be the men separated, and crept very cau- 
tiously in different directions. Presently 
one of them, after listening with his ear 
close to the ice, began to build a low snow 
wall to shelter himself from the bitter 
wind, and then deliberately tying his knees 
together, to prevent his clothes rustling, sat 
down to wait forthe seal. David went on 
with others of the party, but when tiey 
returned three hours after, the man was 
still sitting there. As they watched him, 
however, at some distance, they saw him 
suddenly strike the thin ice in front of him 
violently with his spear. His companions 
immediately joined him, and breaking 
away the ice, soon killed and brought out 
a fine seal, the only one caught that day. 
David was afterwards told, that these seal- 
hunters will sit in that way for ten or 
twelve hours at a time, and perhaps not 
catch one after all. 


The month of May had arrived, and still 
the ship was in her icy prison ; she was, 
however, afloat, for the men had succeeded 
in cutting away the ice around. One day 
a shower of rain fell, and it was so great a 
cur:osity that every one hastened on deck 
to see it. Although, asthe weather became 
warmer, the thaw advanced rapidly, it 
was late in July before the Hudson was 
completely free ; and after having been ice- 
bound for eleven months, at length set sail 
for the shores of England. We need not 
follow their homeward voyage ; enough to 
say, that before long they hailed with 
delight the white cliffs of their native 
land. 


(Concluded in our nezt.) 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


mm THE MAN SICK OF THE 
| Y PALSY CURED. 

St. Matt. ix. 1-8; St. Mark, ii. 
1-12; St. Luke, v. 17-26. 
ma. HEN Jesus was staying 
in Capernaum,thenews 
that He was in a cer- 
tain house was spread 
about, and a_ great 
crowd gathered together, 
ansomuch that there was 
no room to receive them ; 
no, not so much as about 

the door. 

Jesus was in the 
square court in the centre of the house, 
with a number of men and women press- 
ing round Him, while He preached the 
word unto them. 

Some friends of a poor man, who was 
sick of the palsy, heard that Jesus was in 
a house not far off, and they made up 
their minds to try and get the same help 
for their suffering friend as other sick folk 
had got; so they put him on a bed—not on 
a heavy wooden or iron bedstead like ours, 
but on a mattress, perhaps with some poles 
under it—so that they might carry it more 
easily, and they set out. But when they 
reached the house in which Jesus was, 
they were grieved to find that the throng 
was so thick that they could not get in 
themselves, still less could they carry in 
their sick friend. 

It is thought that the palsy, which this 
man had, was one of the worst kind, and 
that his friends knew that he must die 
within a few hours, unless Jesus stayed the 
stroke of death ; and that as this seemed 
to be the last chance for their friend, they 
strained every nerve to bring his case 
before the Saviour. 

The Jewish houses are made with a 
court in the middle, and with flat-roofed 
buildings running all round; and from 
these an awning is stretched, in hot or 
rainy seasons, across the court, but it can 
be drawn back in bright, cool weather. The 
friends of the sick man, by passing through 
the next house, or in some other way, 
managed to carry him up to the roof of the 
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building on one side: of the court. They 
untied the cords of the awning, drew it 
aside, and saw Jesus below them in the 
court. Then they let down the bed on 
which the sich of the palsy lay, so that the 
Saviour could not fail to see him. 

Jesus was not vexed that His address 

was stopped by this strange sight; nay, 
He was so moved with pity for the man 
who lay before Him, helpless on his pallet, 
that He turned to him and said, Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee. 
_ Weshould have expected that He would 
say, “Son, thy palsy be healed ;” but He 
knew (and the man most likely knew it, 
too, himself) that it was his sins which 
had caused his palsy, and which were his 
most grievous burden, and that the for- 
giveness of his sins was the best blessing 
the Lord could bestow on him. 

But there were certain of the scribes 
sitting near to Jesus, and when they 
heard His words they thought evil in 
their hearts: Who can forgive sins but 
God only ? as if their thoughts were 
these: “It is easy enough for this 
preacher to say, ‘I forgive thy sins,’ but 
how can any one know that they are 
really forgiven? If he had cured the 
man of his disease, then we might have 
been more ready to believe that He is 
what He claims to be.” 

To their surprise, Jesus showed them 
that He knew the thought of their hearts, 
for He said to them, Why reason ye these 
things in your hearts? Whether is it 
easier to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy 
sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arve and 
walk ? 

He meant, in these words, to tell them 
that it was not really easier to forgive 
sins than to cure the palsy ; but to prove 
to them that He had power to forgive sin, 
and that His words were no empty boast, 
He said to the palsied man, who lay before 
Him, J say unto thee, Arise, and take up 
thy bed and go unto thy house. 

In a moment, the joints and muscles of 
the man got back their strength. He rose 
and stood upright before the wondering 
crowd. The next moment he rolled up 
his mattress, took it on his shoulder, and 
pressing through the people, he hastened 
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to his home, with his heart full of wonder 
and gratitude for the great work that had 
been done in him. 

Over the threshold of his house he had 
been carried out by his friends but a short 
time ago, now he returns on his own feet, 
able to. bear as a burden on his shoulder 
the bed on which he had lain so long. He 
went out with the weight of sin pressing 
on his soul, he came back with that weight 
taken offand the blessing of pardon, spoken 
to him by the Lord Himself. 

How grateful he must have been to 
Jesus! how grateful to those friends who 
had brought him to the Saviour! What 
a joy too it must have been to those kind 
neighbours to see that their labour had 
saved the life of their friend. May we, 
like them, never be daunted by hindrances 
in the way, but may we strive to bring 
those we love to the Saviour’s feet. “And 
let us not be weary in well-doing: for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
(Gal. vi. 9.) 


LITTLE JENNY. 


A BALLAD. 


Dedicated to young Ladies and Gentlemen who have 
good homes and kind fathers and mothers. 


[™ poor little Jenny, the singer, 
All exposed to the pitiless storm; 
And out in the cold streets I linger, 
Whilst, good folks, you are all nice and warm. 


My clothes are oft soaking with rain, 
And hang round me in tatters beside ; 
My limbs weary and aching with pain.— 
Then pray Jenny the singer don’t chide ! 


When I'm hungry I sit down and cry — 
Even glad on a door-step to rest: 

Neither parents nor home now have I— 
Like a stray little bird with no nest. 


I’ve to wander thus day after day, 
A few pence to obtain by a song, 

For some low wretched lodging to pay, 
Where I shiver with cold all night long. 


If no money I've got to take there, 
Little mercy poor Jenny will meet : 
A stern landlady, deaf to my prayer, 
With rude words turns me into the street. 
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Yet I once had a happy fireside, 
Where I sat on my dear mother’s knee; 
Father stroked down my curls in his pride,— 
Oh, how fond of his Jenny was he! 


But, alas ! they've been dead many years, 
Leaving little pet Jenny behind; 

Still I water their grave with my tears, 
And I cherish their memories kind. 


In the village churchyard they both sleep, 
By all save their child Jenny forgot ; 
From sharp nettles the green spd I keep, 
And sweet daisies plant over the spot. 


Oh! ’tis sad to rove day after day, e 
On cold winter or bright summer morn, 
And to hear the birds singing so gay, 
Yet to wander alone and forlorn! 


And how many, ah! many you'll see 
In the streets of large cities thus roam ; 
Just such poor houseless orphans as me — 
Bereft both of parents and home! 


Gentle ladies, I hope you'll not blame 
Such outcast little creatures as I: 

We believe ’tis our lot, and no shame, 
That few care how we live or we die! 


Chelsea. JOSEPH CoRRY. 


PRESENCH OF MIND. 


QNE day, when the streets of a fashion- 

able watering-place was crowded with 
carriages, a little boy’s hoop rolled away 
from him, amongst the horses’ feet and 
the whirling wheels. Thinking only of 
the hoop, the little fellow darted after 
it, and, before the driver saw the danger, 
fell just under the wheel of a cab. All 
that the man could do, was to pull up 
his horse with all his might, and, within 
an inch of death, the little boy lay almost 
beneath the wheel. It happened that a 
little girl was just then passing on her 
way from market, with her basket; she 
had seen the danger, and, at the risk of 
her own safety, she ran into the road and 
brought the child safe back to the nurse, 
who was too frightened to do anything. 
A crowd soon gathered: every one had 
sumething to say about the wonderful 
escape; some blamed the nurse, some 
shook their heads over the little boy ; all 
praised the cabman and the girl. ‘ But 
where is she ?” was the sudden inquiry of 
all,as they looked around, anxious to say an 
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approving word to the brave little 
lass. She was nowhere to be seen. 
When the boy was safe, she had 
taken up her basket, and walked 
quietly on her way, and soon after 
might be seen entering a humble 
dwelling, and going with an anxi- 
ous face towards the bed, where 
lay a sick mother and_baby- 
brother. As she took out the 
contents of the basket, she could 
hardly help crying to think that 
the last money was spent now, 
and her father still out of work. 
But though little Ann (for that 
was her name) thought so little 
of the brave deed she had done, 
the parents of the little boy were 
searching everywhere for the girl 
to whom they owed so much. 
Not many days after, a lady 
called, and asked Ann if any of 
her friends had ever saved a little 
boy from being run over. “If 


you please, ma’am,” said Ann 
simply, “1 saw a little boy near 
the wheel, and took him up ; he 
was not hurt, was he?” “No,” 
said the lady, “but had it not 
been for you, we might have lost 
our only child.” When Ann’s 
father returned that night, weary 
and almost despairing, glad news 
awaited him. The parents ofthe 
little boy were wealthy, and had 
kind, grateful hearts. Already at 
their desire a doctor had called 
to see the suffering woman, and 
all that he had ordered had been 
sent ; and, best of all, a situation 
was offered to the honest man, and 
he was to go at once and see about 
it. Gladly he did so,and returning 
with the quick step that speaks of 
happiness, he folded his daughter 
in his arms, saying, “ We must 
thank you,my darling Annie,next 
to God, for all this good fortune.” 
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LITTLE 
HUGHIE. 


NE morning the 
angel of death 
came to call a 
Christian man 
to heaven. The 
summons was 
very sudden, 
but it brought 
no terror, for 
the good man 
loved God, and 

was ready. But one thing made 

him sad, and that was the thought 
of leaving his little boy, whose 
mother was already dead. The 
little fellow was lifted up to the 
bed ; his dying father kissed him 
fervently, saying, “ God bless my 
child, and make him love his 
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Bible.” They were his last words, 
and soon the poor little Hughie 
was an orphan. One of the ser- 
vants took the Bible, wrote those 
few words in it, and kept it for 
the child till he could read. Then 
he was sent to school, mixing 
with thoughtless companions, 
and, like every other school-boy, 
he had his troubles and diffi- 
culties ; but often when he heard 
his school-fellows say, “I will 
tell father that,” or, “ask father 
about this,” he wished that he 
too had a father to consult. One 
day a number of the bigger boys 
had planned an excursion to a 
neighbouring wood ; it was to be 
made during the absence of the 
master, for the place was “out of 
bounds.” Hughie was invited to 
join the party, being a great fa- 
vourite with the elder boys. He 
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felt proud at being asked to join them, 
but still he was not quite at ease about 
going. “I wish I could ask my father,” 
he said to himself as he looked out of the 
window of his little room, and the thought 
of his father’s Bible came to his mind. He 
took up the book, and read: “ Make him 
‘love his Bible.” “I wonder why he said 
that ?” thought he ; and turning the pages 
thoughtfully, his eye caught the words 
“My son;” they seemed just the very 
ones for the little orphan: he looked 
again, reading also those which followed, 
“ If sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 
Over and over again he read them, and 
then he resolved noé to join the party. 

“IT think I see now why my father wanted 
me to love the Bible,’ he thought to him- 
self that night, after having gone through 
muchrridicule from the boys for staying at 
home. “ Perhaps it would always show me 
what he would wish me to do.” And so, 
being anxious to fulfil the wishes of his 
earthly father, Hughie came to love and 
trust a Heavenly One. The dying prayer 
was answered, and brought a blessing 
greater than riches, for in loving the Bible, 
and trying to obey its commands, Hughie 
grew up to be a good man, not only happy 
himself, but able to help and cheer others. 
There are many things spent in vain: 
many words, many tears, many hours; 
but there is just one thing which never is, 
and that is the breath of prayer. Think 
of this, children, when you have found 
how impossible it is to have some things 
as you wish. 


AUNTIE’S LETTER TO 
7, LITTLE FREDDY. 


(@ Y pEaR Freppy,—I heard 
> a pretty story of a little 
9 bird the other day, and 
{» I think you would like 
(> to hear it too. There 
yu, was an old man living 
< ° in a poor cottage in 
this village, a little while 
ago; he was called “Old 
Joe.” He had white hair hanging down 
his back, almost to his waist. Well, he 
became very ill and could not work in his 
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garden, nor dig his potatoes, but he was 
obliged to lie in a very old bed, in such 
a poor bedroom, that there were no 
boards to the floor, and there was a large 
hole in the wall near the head of his bed. 
There was no window, and no glass in the 
hole, and he did not wish a kind lady who 
called to see him, to have it mended, be- 
cause he had one apple-tree, and he could 
see through the hole in the wall if any 
naughty boys came to steal his apples, and 
the boys could hear him when he called 
out to them. Besides a little robin used 
to come into his bedroom through the 
hole and eat his crumbs, and sometimes 
the old man saw only the little robin for 
several days. One day the kind lady went 
to read the Bible to the old man, and she 
saw the little robin sitting in the hole 
listening to her ; before she said good-bye, 
she gave the old man a sixpence, and he 
put it down on his broken hole, and the 
robin thought it was a crumb, picked it up, 
and flew away with it. The poor old man 
was very sorry to lose the sixpence, and he 
told the lady when she called again, that 
when the robin came back he gave him 
what he called “a good flouting” —he meant 
a good scolding—and that the robin did 
not come near him for many weeks after 
the scolding. The old man was much vexed, 
and said he was afraid the bird was so 
affronted, he would never come back. In 
a few days the old man died, and his 
daughter came to his funeral. The kind 
lady called to see the daughter, and she 
asked the lady if she would like to see 
the old man in his coffin, and the lady saw © 


him, and on the coffin sat the little robin ; 


and the bird came every day and sat on 
the coffin until the old man was buried ! 
Is not this a sweet story of a little robin ? 
and, what is best of all, it is quite true. 
Good-bye, my dear little Freddy. 
I am, your ever-loving aunt, 
CHARLOTTE ——. 
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WHITTINGTON. 


BE it fable or truth, about Whittington’s youth, 
Which the tale of the magical ding-dong imparts; 

Yet the story that tells of the boy and the bells 

Has a might and a meaning for many sad hearts. 
That boy sat him down, and look’d back on the town, 

Where merchants, and honours, and money were rife 
With his wallet and stick, little fortuneless Dick 

Was desponding, till fairy chimes gave him new life, 

Saying, “Turn again, Whittington.” 


And up rose the boy, with the impulse of joy, 
And a vision that saw not the dust at his feet ; 
And retracing his road, he was found, with his load, 
In the city that gave him its loftiest seat. 
Hope, Patience, and Will, made him bravely fulfil 
What the eloquent tone of the chimes had foretold ; 
And that echo still came, breathing light on his name, 
When by chance his hard fortune seemed rayless and cold, © 
Saying, “ Turn again, Whittington.” 
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HERE are few children who have not 

read the story of “ Whittington and 
his Cat,” and all who have read it must 
have wondered at the wise sayings and 
doings of Pussy. So our little readers 
will be glad to hear something more about 
Whittington, and whether he really lived 
or not. 

Whittington was born at Pauntley, in 
Gloucestershire, about the year 1350, and 
it is said that he left his home at an 
early age and walked to London. After 
many days’ walking, and when he reached 
the top of Highgate Hill and came in sight 
of London, he sat down tired and sad, 
and thought of returning home, but the 
peals of bells that were ringing in the 
“big town” made him waver. These 
sounds, which were wafted on the breeze, 
seemed to him to say “Turn again, Whit- 
tington,” “Turn again, Whittington,” and 
he took heart and walked on to London, 
footsore and weary. This may be true or 
not ; it is so long ago, we cannot be sure ; 
but it is quite certain that he became a 
mercer of great wealth, that he was four 
times Lord Mayor of London, and that by 
his large gifts to various charities he did 
a great deal of good for the poorer folk of 
the city. He died about 1423. 

A recent writer about Whittington 


thinks that the reason why a cat appears 
in Whittington’s story is, that he made 
money by speculating in the coal trade, 
and that colliers in those days were called 
“cats ;’ but this is rather far-fetched. 


THE BROKEN PLEDGE. 


A GENTLEMAN in Virginia had a boy 
six or seven years old, who wanted to 
sign the Temperance pledge ; all in the 
family had done so, but the father 
thought him too young, and would not 
let him. At last, however, he let him 
do it. Soon after the father went on a 
journey. At one stopping-place he called 
for some water. It did not come, so 
he called again ; still he could not get it ; 
but cider was brought, and, being very 
thirsty, he so far forgot his promise as 
to drink that. When he returned home 
he related the circumstance. After he 
had finished, the little boy came up to 
his knee, with his eyes full of tears, and 
said, ‘Father, how far were you from 
James River ?” 
“Rather more than fifteen miles, my 
boy.” 
“Well,” said the little fellow, sobbing, | 
“Td have walked there and back again, 
rather than have broken my pledge !” 
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And they weep no longer than the ‘‘ April showers.” 


ICK the sun returncth, clear shining after rain, | Quick the smiles of children dry the tear-dro 


U 
Q) In the days of April in this land of ours ; 
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MY BROTHER'S 
PETS. 


TOLD you last month 
about the snakes which 
my brother had. I will 
tell you of a much pret- 
tier pet, and one that 
neither boys nor girls 
would be afraid of. Have 
you ever seen a dor- 
mouse? It is smaller 

than a white mouse, and 
instead of the white fur and pink eyes 
of the little creatures the Italian boys 
take about, it has a fawn-coloured coat, 
bright black eyes, and a tufted tail. In 
the autumn, before the cold weather 
sets in, it makes a nest of dried leaves 
and moss in the hollow of a tree, stores 
up some nuts and berries that it may 
have something to eat, if a few warm 
days wake it up for a short time, then 
it rolls itself into a little round ball 
again and sleeps through the winter, till 
spring comes with its butterflies und bees ; 
then the dormouse, too, opens her big 
eyes, peeps forth from her hole, and runs 
about in search of food, for she is hungry 
after her long nap. 

Once, when a gentleman had been 
sugaring the trunks of trees to attract 
moths in a wood near London, when 
he was sweeping off the moths he 
caught two dormice in his net. Harry 
was with him and wanted to bring 
them home, but they were so fierce that 
they tried to bite his fingers, and he was 
obliged to let them go. Some time be- 
fore he had bought a dormouse, which at 
first was very wild, but in a little while 
after he had fed it regularly it came to 
know him, and would eat its hempseed out 
of his hand, or nibble a nut or a piece of 
apple ; and, when it had had a good meal, 
it would run up hia arm, coil itself round, 
and go to sleep. Harry grew very fond of 
his mouse, fora dormouse is a sweet, clean 
little thing, very different to white mice 
or rats, and it amused him to watch it 
nibbling away at a nut with its sharp front 
teeth, and then to see it sitting up, its 
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large ears erect, listening to every sound, 
and at the least fright taking refuge up 
his sleeve. Mousey had a little cage for 
its home, but sometimes he made excur- 
sions, and then the house was ransacked 
to find him, and he was discovered in all 
sorts of curious places. Once he was found 
fast asleep under a pillow ; another tine , 
when it had been missing for some days, 
Mousey had ensconced himself behind a 
drawer! The little thing was so small 
that he had been living there quite com- 
fortably, though the drawer had been open- 
ed and closed while he was behind it ; but 
poor Mousey rambled away once too 
often, ran up a wash-stand, and was found 
drowned in the basin! Harry was then 
a little boy, and shed some tears over 
his little pet before he buried it in the 
garden. ; 

In the glass aquarium, with the gold 
and silver fish, is an effet, or water-lizard. 
It is like a tiny crocodile, such as you 
have seen stuffed in the museum ; only, 
instead of being 15 or 18 feet long, it is 
about 5 or 6 inches, and its mouth has no 
long sharp teeth. Its eye is large and en- 
circled with a gold-coloured ring, and it has 
four little feet which enable it tocrawl along 
the bottom of the ponds and ditches : and 
it swims with its tail, which serves both as 
fins and rudder ; just as I have seen men 
make their boats go by working a scull at 
the stern. An effet’s back is a dark olive- 
green, underneath it is coloured bright- 
orange with black spots. When the effet 
is dressed in his best the tail has a 
pearly lustre, like what may be seen in an 
oyster-shell; or it is still more like 
a mackerel’s back, with the rainbow- 


‘colours glistening on the dark-green scales. 


It is a nimble little creature, and easily 
escapes unless you are very quick. It is 
pretty to see it as it crawls over the sand 
and shells at the bottom of the water, or, 
with a few movements of its long tail, as- 
cends to the top to breathe ; for it is not 
like a fish, that can ‘always get enough air 
from the water, but it must from time to 
time breathe fresh air. Does it not make 
your heart full of love to God to think 
that He has made so many beautiful 
living things to fill this beautiful world, 
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and fitted each one to its own place? | and left the funny little brown thing alone. 


just as the pretty hymn tells us,— 


‘* There is not a weed so lowly, 
Nor bird that cleaves the air ; 
But tells in accents holy 
His kindness and His care.” 

The gold fish pay no attention to the 
effet, but push it aside and flap it with 
their fins, in the rudest way, if it happens 
to come too near them, when rising to the 
top ; however, it seems very happy, and 
stops quietly on a piece of wood floating 
on the surface, and looking so comical, with 
its funny head and fore paws resting on the 
wood, watching all that passes around : but 
if a small worm is put near, it darts forward 
and quickly swallows it. You know that 
snakes change, or rather cast, their skins 
several times a-year: the effet’ does the 
Same, even to the thin covering of the 
four little fingers on the fore feet, and the 
stump of a thumb and four fingers of the 
hind feet; and then you may see floating 
in the water what looks like a little lace- 
work lizard, but is really the effet’s cast- 
off clothes. 

Another strange creature to pet is a 
hedgehog : it sleeps, rolled up like a ball of 

rickles, during the day; in the evening 
it sallies forth in search of food. One 
morning a little boy came to Harry with 
a bag, and what do you think it contained ? 
One of these balls of prickles. It was put 
into a box that had a hole about two inches 
Square cut in it, to give the animal air, 
and it was left to have its day’s rest ; but 
Prickles was in a new place and wanted 
to see what it was like, so’he managed to 
stand on his hind legs and poke his long 
nose through the hole, and the fur round 
his head made him look like an old judge. 
Hedgehogs eat bread and milk ; they soon 
empty a small saucer, and will then feast 
on earwigs, beetles, worms, and frogs. 
One hedgehog that’ Harry had made 


itself a nest near a dust-hole, where it: 
slept all day, and in the evening it trotted 


up some steps and hunted about inthe 
garden. <A cat saw it walking quickly in 
the twilight and thought it was a prize for 
her ; she made a spring, and darted on it: 
but no sooner did her paws touch its 
prickles than she turned away disgusted, 


It is said that its skin was formerly made 
into clothes-brushes : they must have been 
very hard ones if it were! Gipsies bake 
and eat the hedgehog sometimes; but its 
great use is to keep down the number of 
beetles, caterpillars, and such-like, that de- 
Stroy vegetation. There is a story about 
it amongst country people, that it sucks 
the milk of cows when théy are lying 
down at night ; but this must be a mistake, 
for its narrow pointed nose, short under- 
lip, and sharp teeth, would prevent its 
doing so. It resembles the dormouse in 
one way, that is, it sleeps through the 
winter, when in a wild state. 

The bright blue bars on the wings of a 
jay are very pretty, contrasted with its 
reddish-brown plumage. Tommy, for 


that: was the name of our jay, was a 


comical bird; when well fed with raw 
meat, it sat on its perch looking very 
solemn; but if it wanted food it said 
“Ky ark, ky ark,” in the most me- 
lancholy manner, as if it were sadly hun- 
gry. If no attention were paid to 
its calls, it would hop up the steps and 
come into the house, still calling “Ky ark, 
ky ark,” when of course food was given to it. 
At first it was so young that, in spite of its 
large beak, it could not pick up its own 
food ; so that the chopped meat had to be 
poked into his wide mouth, when it would 
utter a satisfied cry, as if to say “Thank 
you, thank you,” like a polite jay as it was. 
Once it had a fight with a kitten ; pussy, 
seeing a bird on the ground, of course, 
tried to catch it: when she came near him, 
Tommy spread out his wings and struck 
at her with his beak (he could not fly away, 
because his wings were clipped, although 
he sometimes: managed ‘to get over the 
wall), and at last pussy, thinking she would 
be hurt, gave up the contest, leaving Tom- 
my calling “Ky ark, ky ark,” in his loud- 
est and most triumphant voice. Tommy 
was prowing a fine bird: he used to sna 

at flies and bees ; when one day he fell ill, 
would not eat, was very quiet, and could 
scarcely stand on his legs : he was shut up 
at night, as usual; the next morning he 
was found dead. We think he had swal- 
lowed a bee, which stung his throat, and 
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so caused our poor Tommy’s death. When | and yet I would not discourage my little 


a pretty creature, that one has grown fond | friends from keeping a few pets, if only 
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their houses or cages are kept quite clean ; | upon as God’s creatures, specimens of His 
and that they are fed regularly and looked | wonderful creation. L. L. E. 
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uniting become strong enough to form a 
bridge capable of bearing much weight. 

When I was a little boy, my father gave 
me three twigs bound together, and de- 
sired me to break them. I used all my 
strength, but did not succeed. He then 
took one of the twigs away, leaving two 
together in my han Again I tried to 
break them, but could only dend the twigs. 
These were divided, and I readily broke 
the single twig. 

“ Now, my child,” said my father, “ this 
is an old lesson, but one that you should 
never forget, that Union is strength.’” 

Remember that it is hy degrees that 
any one falls into wickedness. The devil, 
or bad companions doing his work, try to 
get us to break one good rule first, and 
then another, and so at last the whole of 
our character is weakened and ruined. 
But we should try to keep all the good 
words and examples firmly bound to- 
gether, like the bundle of twigs, and no 
strength of wickedness will ever succeed 
in breaking them. 


THE MEAN BOY. 


J HEN I was a boy, as I 
was playing in the 
streets of a large city, 
I met another boy 
rather younger than 

. myself, whose eyes 
were swollen by cry- 
ing, and whose loud 
sobs first attracted my 
attention. 

“W hat’s the matter, 

Eddie?” I inquired. 

“Why—why, I’ve lost my penny, and 
mother will whip me,” he replied, and then 
burst anew into tears. 

“Where did you lose it }” . 

‘‘It dropped out of my hand, and it 
rolled right there into the gutter.” 

“Poor fellow!” I thought, as I really was 
sorry for him, and offered to help him to 
find the lost treasure. 

Eddie brushed the tears away with his 
arm, and his face brightened with hope 
as he saw me roll up my coat-sleeve, and 
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thrust my hand into the gutter. How 
intently he watched each handful of mud, 
pebbles, and pieces of rusty iron, asit came 
out. Perhaps, the next would bring out 
his penhy! At last I felt the penny. 
“Oh, lamsoglad!” [hearthelittle reader 
say. “And how glad you must have been, 
too! Now ioe could dry up Eddie’s tears, 
and make his face bright and his heart 


happy. Now he could skip all the way 
home, without the fear of his mother’s 
anger.” 

Alas! Listen to the end; and while I 


know it will make you sad, it may do you 
good for alifetime. Ikept Eddie’s penny! 

As soon as I felt it in my hand, all cov- 
ered with mud as it was, [ forgot all the 
lessons I had learfied at home, and in the 
Sunday-school. I forgot about God—that 
His eyes were looking right down on me. 
The wicked one entered into me, as you 
know he once did into Judas, when for 
money he betrayed the blessed Saviour. 
I sold my honour, my good feelings, and 
my truthfulness, all for a penny. 

I pretended to search a little longer 
after I had contrived to hidé it, and then, 
putting on a sad face, told Eddie that I 
could not find it—that there was no use 
in looking any longer for it. 

Oh, how the big tears swelled in his eyes 
as with a disappointed look he turned 
away! How mean I felt! Ifelt guilty, 
as well I might, for I had already broken 
three of God’s commandments, I had co- 
veted+—that led me to steal; and then 
came, in regular order, the lie to cover 
up all. Alas, what one sin leads to! 

Many years have gone since that wicked 
act. Since then I have asked God to par- 
don me for that and for many other sins I 
have committed ; and though I love my 
Saviour, and hope that in His mercy the 
sins of my youth and of my riper years 
will not be remembered against me, yet 
I can never blot out of my memory the 
dark spot which that muddy penny has 
imprinted upon it. 


Lost!—Somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset, Z'wo C'olden Hours, each set 
with Sixty Diamond Minutes; no reward 
is offered, for they are lost for ever. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


CHRIST WALKING ON 
THE SEA. 


St. Matt. xiv. 22-23 ; St Mark, vi. 
45-52; St. John, vi. 14-21. 


ae? 


. NE evening the disciples 

: went on board a little 
ship ; they had only to 
make a short voyage, of 
not more than nine 
miles at the utmost; 
but the wind was con- 
trary, so that in the 
fourth watch of the 
night, between three 
and six o’clock in the morning, they were 
still in the midst of the sea, tossed with the 
waves. 

Though it was now dark, yet the eye of 
Jesus, from the far-off mountain-side, to 
which He had gone to pray, saw them 
toiling in rowing ; He knew their distress, 
and so He cometh to them, walking on the 
sea. 

But when the disciples saw Him walking 
st the sea, and drawing nigh unto the 
ship, they were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit. They knew that no man could 
walk upon the raging waves; and they 
thought it must be a spirit, or a ghost 
from the unseen world, and they cried out 
for fear. 

But amid the noise of the storm a well- 
known voice is heard — Be of good cheer, tt 
as I: be not afraid. He needs not to 
speak His name, for in the grey dawn of 
the morning they catch a glimpse of their 
Master moving over the surging water as 
easily as along the even pathway of the 
land, for He was “very God of very God;” 
and, as Job said of old, it is God alone 
who “treadeth upon the waves of the sea.” 
(Job, ix. 8.) 

When Christ drew nigh to the ship, 
He seemed as if He would have passed 
by them: not that He really meant to do 
so, for He had come on purpose to 
help them. But He seemed to be about 
to pass by them, that He might lead them 
to entreat Him to stay; just as when He 
was walking with the two disciples to 
Emmaus after His resurrection, “ He 


made as though He would have gone 
further,” and so drew from them their 
prayer, “ Abide with us.” (St. Luke, xxiv. 
28, 29.) 

When Jesus seemed to be going past 
them, the disciples began to doubt again 
whether it really was their Master or no ; 
but Peter, who was ever boldest and fore- 
most among them, cried out, Lord, if it be 
Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the water ; 
and He said, Come. That He might show 
Peter what was in his heart, how weak 
his faith was, the Lord gave him leave to 
come unto Him ; and Peter stepped from 
the boat on to the sea, and walked on the 
water to go to Jesus. 

For a time, so long as his eye was on 
his Master, he -walked safely ; but soon, 
when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
afraid, and beginning to sink, he cried, 
Lord, save me. 

In a moment, Jesus stretched forth his 
hand and caught him, and said unto him, 
O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ? 

Then He turned to the rest of the 
disciples, and went up unto them into the 
ship, taking Peter with Him. And as 
soon as He was on board the ship, two 
more marvels happened ; for St. Matthew 
and St. Mark tell us that then the wind 
ceased, and St. John says that immediately 
the ship was at the land, whither they went. 

The lesson of this miracle is, that while 
we look to Christ we are safe, when we 
turn our gaze away from Him we are in 
danger. We have all, as was said over us 
at our baptism, “to pass the waves of 
this troublesome world ;’’ there are rough 
winds of temptation ever around us; as 
we grow up, there is a, burden of sin that 
makes us ready to sink; but if we con- 
tinue stedfastly “looking unto Jesus, then 
we shall at last “come to the land of 
everlasting life.’ 


THE KISS OF JUDAS. 


PHE common way of saluting a friend 

in the East is to kisshim. To this 
day, when two friends meet in the street 
in Jerusalem, or any other city of Pales- 
tine, it is quite common to see them em- 
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kissed him (Exod. iv. 27); that Samuel 
kissed Saul (1 Sam. x. 1); that Jona- 
than and David “kissed one another ” 
(1 Sam. xx. 41); that Absalom, when he 
was trying to steal away the hearts of the 
people from the king his father, kissed 
“any man that came nigh to him ” (2 Sam. 
xv. 5); and that the Christians at Ephesus 
“ fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him,” 
when he was going to leave them. (Acts, 
xx. 37). = 

So when Judas said to the enemies of 
Jesus, “Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is He,” he only used as the sign of 
his fearful sin that which was the common 
way of saluting a friend. 

We wonder that when Judas looked on 
the face of His Master he was not ter- 
rified at the thought of His majesty and 
pores or else heartbroken by the remem- 

rance of His love, as St. Peter was after his 
denial; for when “the Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter,” he “went out and 
wept bitterly.” (Luke, xxii. 62). 
ut whatever Judas may have felt, he 
finished his awful work. As soon as he 
was come into the garden of Gethsemane 
he goeth straightway to Jesus, and saith, 
“Hail, Master! and kissed him.” (Matt. 
XXvi. 49), 

And no angry word came from the lips 
of Jesus ; though He knew what the saluta- 
tion meant, and though He knew that for 
thirty pieces of silver Judas had betrayed 
“the innocent blood,” yet He only said, 
“Friend, wherefore art thou come ?” 
She 50.) In His strange love He prayed 

or His murderers as He hung upon the. 
cross, and in the garden of Gethsemane 
He called the traitor who was betraying 
Him his friend / 

Terrible, beyond words to tell, was the 
guilt of Judas. Let us take care lest we 
fall into sin of the same kind, by calling 
Jesus our Master, and giving the outward 
signs that we love Him, while by our 
lives, or by our words, or in our hearts, 
we are ready to deny Him, or to betray 
Him to His enemies. Jesus was only 
once stretched upon the cross, but yet 
St. Paul speaks of those who, by their 
sins, “crucify to themselves the Son of 
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that Aaron met Moses in the mount, and | 
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God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” 
(Heb. vi. 6.) Only once was the cheek of 
Jesus touched by the Judas-kiss of be- 
trayal ; but do not they sin in the same 
terrible way against their loving Lord who, 
for their own gain or pleasure, band with 
the enemies of Jesus against Him, His 
cross, and His people, while they pretend 
to be His servants and His friends ? 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

By Mary Howitt. 

I AM coming! I am coming! 

Hark, the little bee is humming; 

See, the lark is soaring high 

In the blue and sunny sky, 

And the gnats are on the wing, 

Wheeling round in airy ring. 


See the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over ; 

And on banks of mossy green 
Star-like primroses are seen: 

And their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow. 


Hark, the new-born lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms—a noisy crowd! 
~ All the birds are singing loud ; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 


Look around thee, look around! 
Flowers in all the fields abound; 
Every running stream is bright; 
All the orchard-trees are white, 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flowers and fruit. 


Turn thine eyes to lark and heaven ; 
God for thee the Spring has given, 
Taught the birds their melodies, 
Clothed the earth and cleared the skies, 
For thy pleasure or thy food,— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude! 


THE WORST OF IT. 


“ [)° you want any berries, ma’am ?” 
said a little boy to a lady one day. 

The lady told him she would like some ; 
and taking the basket from him, she step- 
ped into the house. He did not follow, 
but remained behind, whistling to some 
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canaries hanging in their cages in the 
orch. 

“Why do you not come in and see if I 
measure your berries right?” said the 
lady : “how do you know but that I may 
cheat you ?” 

“T am not afraid,” said he: “you would 
get the worst of it, ma’am.” - 

“Get the worst of it!” said she; “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“ Why, ma’am, I should only lose my 
berries, and you would be stealing : don’t 
you think you would get the worst of it ?” 


PRAY AND BE PATIENT, AND 
PRAY AND TRY. 


pent cry, my poor girl,” said Mrs. 
Bland to Mary Lane, “don’t cry; 
you cannot bring them back again, and 
God will take care of the fatheriess chil- 
dren. Here is my house open to you; 
you need not go to the workhouse. You 
can earn your living.” 

Mary through her tears thanked the kind 
neighbour, and walked into the cottage. 

Mary’s father had died a year ago, and 
her mother’s mortal remains had just been 
committed to the ground. As the poor 
girl heard the words, “Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” she felt that 
she would rather have died than lived, 
but that she had one little brother to care 
for and bring up, and she must work for 
him, and try and keep him from evil. She 
did not intend to go to the workhouse, 


although she was bowed down with sor-: 


row. She had a brave heart, and, more- 
over, she believed that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 

She had left her brother in the house 
where her mother died, under the care of 
a neighbour, and was going out to seek 
for a lodging, and for some work. The 
woman she had just before spoken to told 
her to go to the workhouse, for that was 
the best lodging for her. Mrs. Bland had 
heard the conversation, and came, as a 
friend in need, to help the orphan girl. 

“Be patient, and pray to God, my poor 
girl,” said the good neighbour, “ and, never 
fear, in good time help will come. There, 
stay in my house just five minutes, and I 
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will come again.” As she said these words 
she took down a Bible from the shelf, put 
it before Mary, and went out. 

Mary opened the Bible, the mark pointed 
to the second lesson in the morning service 
for the day. 

“ Abide in me, and I in you, and ye 
shall ask what ye will and it shall be done 
unto you,” were the words that took 
Mary’s attention. 

“O God, give me patience, and give my 
little brother food,” was her simple prayer, 
and she was heard and answered. 

A knock at the door aroused Mary; she 
went and opened it, and who should she 
see but the Rector of the parish. 

“Mary,” said he, “you are the very 
girl I have been seeking ; I want to know 
if you would like to undertake a, little 
place of service. My under-nursemaid* 
leaves next week; do you think you can 
take her place ?” 

Mary looked grateful and said, “ Thank 
ou, Sir, very much ; but I have my little 
rother to take care of, or I should have 

liked the place above everything.” 

“‘ How old is Johnnie ?” 

“Eight years old, Sir.” 

“Then he cannot take care of himself, 
certainly. Mrs. Bland,” said the Rector, 
“what must we do?” for Mrs. Bland had 
returned just as the Rector went into the 
cottage. 

“Well, Sir, I think that can be managed 
very well; I will take charge of Johnnie 
if Mary pays for his keep out of her 
wages.” 

“And I will give him a free ticket to 
the school,” said the Rector. 

Mary’s heart was full of gratitude, 
and she remembered her poor mother’s 
words,— 

“Trust in God at all times; He will 
raise up friends for you when you need 
them most.” 

Mary went the next week ; she behaved 


herself well, and tried her utmost to 
re Her master and mistress were 
ind, but her fellow-servants did not 


always treat her well. The upper-nurse 
was very deceitful, and did not like Mary 
because she was so honest and truth- 
ful. She tried to set the children against 
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“Stay in my house just five minutes.” 


her, and told her she was only just saved 
from the workhouse. But Mary’s prayer for 
patience was heard, and she bore her trials 
well; she never complained, but went on do- 
ing her duty. The children learnt to love 
her, in spite of all Susan’s attempts to make 
them hate her, and not many years passed 
before she became head-nurse, with good 
wages, Johnnie, too, behaved well at 
school, and the prize for good conduct 
was given to him. Mary was allowed to 
go to the school to see the prize awarded ; 
and her little brother whispered in her 
ear, “God sent it to me because I prayed 
to Him to make you happy, and you said 
nothing would make you so glad as to see 
me try to be good.” 

Johnnie prayed and tried all his life, 
and became u good man. When he took 
a business as a carpenter Mary came often 
to see him, and would have lived with 
him; but she had a home of her own, 
a kind husband, and three little children. 
She taught them all to pray and be patient 
in every trial of life. And their good 
uncle taught them to pray and try, so they 
were always hippy, and always useful. 

W. M. 
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A STORY OF TWO BROTHERS. 
(Concluded from p. 39.) 


HE summer was far advanced when one 
daya young sailor-boy landed onthe pier 
at Yarmouth, and with eager steps hastened 
towards the town. In the eventful eighteen 
months which had elapsed since he left 
the port, he was so much altered that you 
would scarcely have recognised him to be 
our old fyend David Price. During that 
long time, which, as we have heard, had 
been chiefly spent in the Arctic Seas, he had 
never once received any tidings of the little 
brother he had left at Yarmouth. No 
wonder that his thoughts were full of 
Johnny, and that he was impatient to 
see him again. 

Until David had reached the pier, no 
doubts or fears had entered his mind; he 
had been full of joyful expectation, but 
when he was thus almost at his journey’s 
end he began to feel anxious and uneasy. 

“Suppose Johnny were ill?” he thought; 
“or perhaps, he never got over my going 
away without saying good-bye ; or if some- 
thing should have happened to him!” 

At each new thought he quickened his 
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steps, and soon reached the long narrow 
street, and could just see the very house 
where he had left his brother. He stood 
still for a minute, and felt the tears stealing 
into his eyes ; then, taking fresh courage, he 
stepped onwards to the door. <A stranger 
was standing behind the shop-counter, and 
David, who could bear the suspense no 
longer, abruptly asked him,— 

“Is my brotherin? Johnny Price is my 
brother,” he added impatiently, as the man 
looked at him with surprise. 

“There is no one of that name, as I 
knows on; but you'd best wait till master 
comes home, for maybe he’ll know.” 

This was a terrible blow, and at first the 
poor boy could not find words to tell his 
story ; but in a few minutes a faint hope 
returned to him, and he asked ina low, 
husky voice,—“ Where is your master ?” 

“On the Denes—gone to see a foot-ball 
match ; anda fine sight it is, I can tell you.” 

David waited to hear no more; he 
eagerly hastened out, and after a weary 
search through the crowd assembled to see 
the match, at length found the man in 
whose care he had left his brother with so 
much cenfidence. But here a further dis- 


appointment awaited him. The baker told 
him a long plausible story, of which this 
is the sum in a few words,—Johnny had 
turned out very badly, was lazy and im- 
pulent, would do nothing he was told, and 
could not be made to go to school. At 
last, one day he ran away, taking some 
money which had been left loose in the 
till, and had never been heard of since. 

In vain David refused to believe this 
story; he could answer for Johnny 
as for himself, and it was impossible he 
could have been so wicked. The man be- 
came violent and abusive, declared that if 
he found the little vagabond he should be 
put in prison, and told David to go about 
his business. 

Poor David! Was this the welcome 
home which he had so eagerly looked for- 
ward to? In many a weary hour the 
thought of meeting his brother had been a 
comfort and support to him ; it had cheered 
his homeward voyage, and until he reached 
Yarmouth not a doubt or fear had crossed 
his mind. Oh, why had he ever left him ? 
How could he have placed such blind con- 
fidence in a stranger? Bitterly David re- 
proached himself, but his heart swelled 
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with grief as he remembered how vain and 
useless were all regrets for the past. The 
one terrible question rose up before him— 
“Where was Johnny ? what had become of 
him ?” and until that was answered he 
could never know a moment’s peace. 

We cannot dwell upon the lad’s long 
and weary search for his little brother, 
but must hasten onwards. As weeks and 
months passed away, the poor fellow wan- 
dered from town to town and from village 
to village, looking eagerly in the face of every 
boy he met, in theforlorn hope of seeing once 
more those familiar features which were 
dearer to him than all the world besides. 

By leaving the sea, he had lost his. 
friends and given up his prospects in life, 
and as time wore on and he was still wearily 
earning the means of going from one place 
to another, only to meet with daily disap- 
pointment, his courage began to fail him, 
and his heart grew sick with hope deferred. 

One dreary day, poor David had walked 
many miles in apitiless rain ; he was nearly 
worn out with hunger and fatigue, for he 
had tasted nothing but a crust since the 
morning, and it was growing late when he 
reached the little village of Fenwick in 
Norfolk. As he looked anxiously about 
for some house where he might beg a nigh#gs 
shelter, he saw an old man coming out of 
a field with a spade on his back, and asked 
if he could point him out a likely place. 

“ You'd best go to that farm, lad, nigh the 
church. She is a kind body the missus, 
and maybe she will find youa corner in the 
barn; though we don’t think much of 
tramps in our parts,” added the labourer, 
shaking his head. 

A quarter of an hour later, the poor lad 
was warming himself before a good fire in 
the old-fashioned farmhouse kitchen, while 
the mistress of the house, whose suspicion 
of beggars in general had been dismissed at 
the sight of David’s honest face, was busy 
getting some supper ready for him. Mean- 
while some farm-lads, who were sitting 
sleepily on a bench near the fire, stared at 
him in his ragged sailor’s clothes as though 
he had been some kind of wild beast. 
David sat down to his bread and cheese, 
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“What’s the matter, lad?” asked the 
farmer’s wife presently. ‘You look half 
starved, but you don’t get on with your 
supper. Why, you're all of a shiver!” 

The poor boy replied, in a trembling 
voice, that he did not feel very well. “They 
will turn me out now into the dark, cold, 
rainy night,” he thought bitterly. Butthe 
good woman’s heart was touched by the 
sight of his pale face, and the tears came 
into her eyes as she thought that her son 
Dick, “who had gone for a soldier in 
foreign parts,’ might at any time be sick 
and friendless, far from his home, like this 
poor boy. So she made him up a bed in a 
snug corner of the hayloft, and gave him 
some hot drink. : 

How long that night seemed to David, 
who wasfeverish and restless! and when he 
fell into an uneasy sleep, had such fearful 


dreams that he was glad to be awake again, 


and find they were not true. It was of 
Johnny, always of Johnny, that he dreamt. 
Sometimes his brother was drowning and 
he could not put out a hand to help him, 
or he was carried off by a shark, cr was in 
a burning house and surrounded by the 
flames, and each time the bitter thought 
filled poor David’s mind that it was all Azs 
fault. “Oh! why had he left him? why 
had he never even said good-bye to him ?” 

When the morning came at last the poor 
fellow was delirious, and calling wildly for 
Johnny, to the great alarm of his hostess, 
who sent off at once for the village doctor. 
When he came, a few hours later, he pro- 
nounced David to have a violent attack of 
fever, which he said had probably been 
brought on by exposure and want of suffi- 
cient food. However it might be, the 
homeless boy in his hour of need had met 
with kind friends, who nursed and watched 
him almost as tenderly as if he had been 
their son. Even the farmer remarked toa 
neighbour, one market-day,— 

“My good woman’s gone clean demented 
about that sailor-lad, who is neither kith 
nor kin to her ; but she sayshe minds her of 
our boy Dick, who left us for a soldier five 
years ago come Lady-day. Poor chap! I 
hope he’ll mend.” 


but he felt too ill to eat, for his throat was It was a very serious illness, and at one 
dry and parched, and his head burning. time, indeed, there was scarcely any hope 
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that he would get overit. His long anxiety 
about his little brother, his bitter disap- 
pointment and remorse, had preyed upon 
his mind until it had brought him to this. 
But youth was on his side in the struggle 
with disease, and after some weeks the 
doctor declared him to be out of danger. 

“ He’ll pick up his strength again in no 
time now, Mrs. Freeman,” said he. “It’s 
kitchen physic he wants, not mine.” 

Some months had passed away, and the 
days were fast lengthening in the spring 
sunshine, as David Price sat again by the 
farmer's fireside, enjoying a little laziness 
while he waited for his supper. He was 
glad of a rest after his day’s work in the 
fields. When he recovered from the fever 
he had told his sad story to the kind friends 
who had been the means of saving his life, 
and the farmer had said to him,— 

“Bide with us, lad. Where’s the good 
of wasting your life a-wandering about, 
when, ten to one, you’ll never find your 
poor brother after all? The world’s too 
wide for that, so you’d best give it up.” . 

He had listened to this wise advice and 
stayed on at the farm, but he was growing 
weary of the tame, quiet life, the same 
every day, and his thoughts often turned to 
the sea. As time passed on, however, and 
he did his best, he found that he was be- 
coming very useful to his master, who often 
said he could trust him to do anything, and 
should miss him more than anybody else. 
That evening, as David sat by the fire, he 
was thinking of all these things, and of his 
future life. Would it be right to follow 
his own pleasure, and leave those who had 
been so kind to him? Howcould he ever 
repay them for what they had done for him ? 
No, he sadly thought, it would be ungrate- 
fulto leave them,— it was his duty to stay. 

We must now pass over six years, which, 
quiet and uneventful as they were, left their 
traces behind, even in the peaceful little 
village of Fenwick. There was scarcely a 
cottage in which there had not been some 
change; rosy-cheeked children, who had 
once played in those country lanes, had 
now gone out into the world to work ; old 
people had passed away, and young men 
and women filled their places. 

It was a lovely summer-day in the plea- 
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sant haymaking season, and a little group 
of workers were resting from their labour 
under an old apple-tree in Farmer Free- 
man’s meadow. David Price, now grown 
into @ man, was leaning against the 
tree, and the farmer’s wife, with her 
daughter Molly, were sitting in the shade. 
The farmer himself was talking to the 
haymakers, who were having their dinner 
at the other end of the field ; there was a 
splendid crop of hay, and everybody 
seemed bright and happy. 

“ T’ve a piece of news tor you, mother,” 
said Molly. “Martha Cox says the new 
schoolmaster’s come to-day, and he looks 
so young she don’t think the boys will mind 
him.” 

“There ’s old heads on young shoulders 
sometimes, Molly; and they do say that 
he bas a wonderful turn for teaching and 
such-like. Anyways we shall see. Poor 
lad !”? added the kind-hearted woman, “ it 
will be lonesome and dull-like for him to 
come to a strange place, with never a 
creature to say a kind word.to him.” 

“T'll step down the lane and have a chat 
with him, by-and-bye,” said David. “It 
will be doing.as one would be done by ; 
though it’s many a day since I’ve known 


_what it is to want friends.” 
* «That's right, Davy lad ; and ask him to 


come up and. have a bit and sup with us 
to-night,” added Mrs. Freeman. 

Did any strange presentiment of coming 
joy gladden the heart of David Price as he 
wandered down the shady lane, rich in ferns 
and wild flowers, while the evening shadows 
were lengthening around him? I cannot 
tell; but this I know, that life seemed 
full of hope and pleasure to him, for the 
one sad memory of the past was almost 
buried under his present happiness. He 
turned the corner by the pool and came in 
sight of the pretty school-house, half hid- 
den by the clustering roses. A tall, thin 
young man, who was standing near the 
garden gate, started and turned round at 
the sound of David’s merry whistle. One 
look at the young schoolmaster, and David 
stood there silent, bewildered. Was it all 
a dream? Did his eyesdeceive him? No, 
that was impossible—for there before him 
was Johnny, his long-lost brother ! 
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WAITING FOR THE 
LIGHT. 


** Though it tarry, wait for it.” 


Z 


T was thirty years last 
» August since I, David 
Morgan, first set up as 
stone-cutter and mason 
at Pontyblaen. My father 
was for along time school- 
master in this place; and 
as he wished that I should 
succeed him when he 
died, or was laid aside, 
he gave me a good education, so far as his 
own knowledge went. I am well aware 
that in these days he would not have 
been thought much of asateacher. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, he knew 
thoroughly, and taught well; but the 
hundred-and-one other things, now thought 
necessary to be known by a village school- 
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master, he could not teach—for the best of: 


reasons, that he‘had never learnt them 
himself. The race of schoolmasters has 
greatly changed since his time: some say 
for the better, some for the worse. I am 
no judge myself; but, to my thinking, 
there are few now who come up to my 
father in thoroughness of teaching, and 
straightforwardness of character. 

I am not writing the story of my own 
life, so it is not necessary to say much 
here of the trouble which came on me 
shortly after my. father’s death, and en- 
tirely changed my plans for life. Findin 
it impossible any longer to give my ‘ind 
to my books I flung them aside, and de- 
termined to forget my sorrow in hard 
work. While yet a lad I had formed a 
friendship with one John Davies, a mason 
in our neighbourhood, and had spent 
much time in watching him at his work 
— sometimes trying my hand at it myself. 
To him I now went, and learnt my trade 
thoroughly. It suited me well, and when, 
after a while, he moved to England, I was 
able to begin business on my own account, 
I hired a small house with a yard attached, 
where I could work at that part of my trade 
I had always the most fancy for—viz. the 
stone-cutting. It was prettily situated, 
on a spot which commanded a good view 
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of the valley for miles further down. Be- 
hind rose the Pontyblaen woods, famous 
for nuts and blackberries ; and in ‘front, 
across a stream, rose the bare heathery 
mountain, up which wound the steep, 
rough path leading to the church on the 
other side. Below, in the valley to the 
right, lay the little village of Pontyblaen— 
what a little village it was then !—a mere 
handful of cottages, occupied by a dozen 
or so of field-labourers and their families. 
The nearest of these houses was full half 
a mile from mine, and I was rather glad 
than not, for I had never cared much for 
company. I live in the same cottage now, 
and work in the same yard, but my look-out 
is strangely changed. The village has be- 
come a town —a dirty, straggling, crowded 
town, with a thick cloud of smoke always 
hanging over it. On the mountain-side 
furnaces are blazing ; and the miners, pigs, 
and donkeys, have pretty mearly cleared 
away the heather. Stone walls are begin- 
ning to stretch across it, and cottages 
are rising in all directions. A huge ‘cin- 


-der-tip’— an artificial mountain, as it were, 


of the rubbish from the works— is gradu- 
ally rising to the left of the hill-side, and 
shutting out, by slow degrees, the beautiful 
view beyond. They have cleared away 
the greater part of the Pontyblaen woods, 
and a railway runs not two hundred yards 
from the back of my house. 

From the time that I first heard that 
iron and coal had been found in the hills I 
knew that changes must come, but I little 
thought then how great they would be. 
One of the few things that remains unal- 
tered is the Pontyblaen Church. I cannot 
understand how it was that they ‘built 
it such a size to begin with, for it was 
far too large for the population in old 
days. Ifthe people about here were good 
church-goers (as alas! they are not) it 
would be as much too small now. 

It was long before we country-folk could 
get reconciled to the looks of the colliers, 
who came amongst us as soon as the first 
pit was sunk. To see them, men and 
boys—aye, and women, too, sometimes— 
trooping down over the mountain in the 
evenings from their work, looking—with 
their black hands and faces, and glistening 
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eyes and teeth—for all the world like 
nothing but a parcel of chimney-sweepers, 
was bad enough, I thought; but to see 
them when working-hours were over loung- 
ing about with unwashen faces, smoking 
pipes, or eating their supper with their 
grimy hands, was far worse, because it was 
in their power to help it ; and I held myself 
quite aloof from the rough, uncleanly set, 
as I counted them. It was a very lonely 
life I led at that time. Hard at work all 
the week, it was seldom I spoke a word to 
any one, except in the way of business ; 
unless, which only happened once in two or 
three weeks, I stepped over the mountain 
of an evening to have an hour’s chat with 
Mr. Finn the schoolmaster. I stuck steadily 
to my trade, went regularly to church, and 
kept myself to myself as much as possible. 
I was self-satisfied, and, after a fashion, 
happy; but I would not for anything, if I 
could, go back again to those old days 
now. 

I was walking one day along the' side of 
the stream before-mentioned, when I no- 
ticed a black-faced lad, seemingly about 
twelve years old, coming down the rough 
mountain-path at full-speed. A little be- 
fore he got:to the bridge he turned off, and 
came down to‘the stream, almost opposite 
where I was standing. Kneeling down, he 
dipped his face into the water, rubbing it 
well with his hands, so that when he raised 
it again it was white instead of black. He 
seemed now to observe me for the first 
time, and remarked, with a smile and a 
nod, “ That was jolly !” 

“T should think so!” I said. “ After all 
that smut and dirt the cold water must be 
very refreshing.” 

“Ain't it: just!” and as he spoke he 
was down on his knées again, and ducked 
not only his face, but his whole head this 
time, into the stream. 

It was a new idea to me, one of these 
collier-lads caring to be clean; and I 
watched him with some interest as he 
rose again, and shook the water from his 
hair as a duck might from her feathers. 
He was a slight boy, seemingly not strong. 
His features were smal] and delicate, some- 
what girlish-looking, and he had by no 
means a clever forehead. It was a face I 
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might easily have passed by without no- 
tice if it had not been for the eyes, which 
struck me as the most beautiful I ever saw. 
Large, grey, wondering eyes they were, that 
seemed to be never at rest. I am bound 
to say that there was not much thought in 
them at that time. 

I looked at the boy, and he looked at 
me, and then he said abruptly, “Father 
don’t never wash but on Saturday nights, 
to be clean against Sunday.” 

“Then your father is a ——” I checked 
myself, for the word that rose to my lips 
was one hardly to use of a father to his 
son, and said more mildly, “ Your father 
must have a queer taste, I should say.” 

“I should think so,” said the boy, 
with a shrug of the shoulder and an ex- 
pressive twist of his little nose. “ Why, 
I'd sooner—I’d sooner go without my 
victuals than go dirty!” And I believe he 
would. 

I asked him several questions, for I felt 
strangely drawn to the lad; and learnt 
in answer that his name was Jacob Hart- 
ley: that his mother had been dead many 
years, and that he and his father lived in 
one of the newly-built houses at Ponty- 


-blaen: that he was going on for thirteen, 


and had worked here and elsewhere in 
coal-pits since he was nine years old. 

I asked how they spent the Sunday, 
and gathered from his answer that they 
slept half the day, and that his father 
drank and smoked the other half, while he 
himself wandered about with nothing par- 
ticular to do. 

“Will you come up and drink tea with 
me at half-past four next Sunday ?”’ asked ; 
“and then you shall go to evening service 
with me.” 

He promised gleefully to come; and 
when I had pointed out my house to him, 
that he might know it again, we parted— 
I going to my home, he to his. 

(To be continued.) 


GENTLE WORDS. 


USE gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart ! 
How oft they fall (as manna fell) 
On some nigh fainting heart! 
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THE BURNT CHILD. 


HARRY Thompson was one 
of those silly boys who are 
afraid of the dark. He never 
dared go to sleep without having 
a candle burning in the room. 
He did not think that God 
watches over us as well in the 
dark as in the light. What good 
could the candle do to him? His 
mother was not willing that he 
should have a light after he was 
seven years old. He would not 
have had a light at all if he had 
not been a spoilt child; but 
when he found he was not al- 
lowed to have a candle any 
longer he cried like a baby. His 
mother took him and tried to 
show him there was nothing to 
fear, but he took no notice of 
what his mother said. 
The next afternoon he stole a 


box of matches, and, when his 
mother left him, he lighted one, 
and by accident he set the cur- 
tains on fire. He screamed 
loudly; but no one could get in 
his room because he had fastened 
the door. Very soon the room 
was in a blaze, and if there had 
not been a ladder put to his 
window he would have been 
burnt to death. As it was he 
was so burnt about the arms 
and legs that he was obliged to 
lie in bed for many months be- 
fore he could get about again. 

The scars about his face re- 
mained all his life, and when 
he grew up to be a man he 
would tell his own little children 
the story of his burning, and 
thus warned them against cow- 
ardice and disobedience. 
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THE TWO BUTTERFLIES; 


OR, HOW WE MAY HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


EIGH-HO sighed the butterfly, 
“what a busy-busy world it is! No- 

body will stay a minute to gossip with me.” 
And every one did seem busy; the birds 
were catching insects, and teaching their 
young ones to fly, they had no time to 
gossip and idle about. “Chirp! chirp! 
good morning, Mr. Robin, good morning, 
Mrs. Sparrow,” was all they had time 
to say; but they were well-mannered 


birds and always remembered to speak 
pleasantly, no matter how busy they 
were. Then the bees were buzzing here 
and there, and getting honey out of the 
flowers, so much sometimes, they could 
scarcely carry it; but that is the wisest 
old bee that gathers just as much as he 
can carry, and then comes back again for 
more ; he is much wiser than that young 
one who is so heavily laden he cannot get to 
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the hive without dropping some, and then 
he stops to complain about how much he 
has lost. 

Yes, everybody looked busy except the 
butterflies. Still they may be busy, 
though they don’t seem so; so let us 
follow this fine white fellow with the 
black spots on his wings, and see what 
he does, and if he makes himself useful 
to anybody in any way during the day. 
Let us hear what he is saying to this bee. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bee; how busy you 
are! Now do leave off getting honey a min- 
ute, and come and fly with me among those 
verbenas, and have some fun.” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Butterfly ; I have 
no time to idle away. The morning is the 
best time to be busy. An hour in the 
morning is worth two at night.” 

“Old grumpy growley!” muttered the 
butterfly. 

No, Mr. Butterfly, you are wrong; the 
bee spoke pleasantly enough, only he didn’t 
do as you wished, so you thought him 
‘grumpy. Now what are you going to 
do? Qh, you have found another butter- 
tly, and you are having a famous game of 
play with him. After all, he is a good- 
tempered fellow ; he has quite forgiven the 
bee and forgotten all about him too, for, 
see, how heis chasing butterfly No. 2 round 
and round, head over heels—only he hasn't 
heels—there they go, over the verbenas, 
over the phlox! Why, where’s No. 2? Oh, 
he has hidden himself behind that geran- 
ium; now No. 1, can you find him? Yes, 
there he is ; away you both go, in and out 
and round about, over the yew-hedge, into 
the field ; flutter, flutter, there you’ve gone 
quite out of sight; I wonder if you will 
ever come back again. 

Now let us come and find another but- 
terfly, and see if he is doing more good in 
the world than this last one. There isa 
bright, good-tempered-looking fellow, talk- 
ing to that large fly: what is he saying ? 

“Mrs. Fly, Mrs. Fly, come with me ; I’ve 
just found such a beautiful peach, quite 
ripe and just the thing for breakfast. Do 
come and have some.” 

“Thank you, master Butterfly, I’m sure 
you are most attentive,” said Mrs. Fly, 
burzing in a most contented tone: “It’s 
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not many that take the trouble to be so 
civil to a plain body like me.” 

Butterfly was glad to have pleased 
her, because he always thought poor Mrs. 
Fly was neglected and snubbed by every 
one: away they flew to the peach, and 
Mrs. Fly feasted to her heart’s content. 
Butterfly soon had enough and went off to 
see if he could be useful to any one else, 
because you must know that, when he got 
up in the morning, he had made up his 
mind to try and help other folks and not 
think of himself all that day. “Surely I 
can do some good, though I am only a but- 
terfly,” he had thought. So being on the 
look-out, he soon spied a little insect that 
dn just going to entangle itself in a spider’s 
web. 

“Little fly, little fly,” he cried, “‘come 


back, there's a spider’s web; you’ll be 


caught.” 

Back came the little fly. 

“Oh, thank ‘you, sir, so much, I never 
saw it; and what would my friend, little 
Blue-body, have said, if the cruel spider 
had eaten me!” And the little fly flew round 
and round, distracted at the thoughts of 
Blue-body’s feelings that might have been. 
So our friend the butterfly stayed to com- 
fort her, before he flew off on some other 
good errand. But I could fill pages in 
telling of all his kind deeds that day— 
how he fluttered over the flowers and told 
the bees where the most honey was hid- 
den—how he had a game of play witha 
little butterfly that seemed lonely—and 
how, at last, when the sun went down, he 
felt the happiest fellow in the wide world. 
The garden had been his world; but 
little as it was, and humble as he 
thought himself, he had contrived to do 
a great deal more good than many who 
were always looking for something great 
to do, without dojng the ‘little deeds of 
kindness, or saying the ‘little words of 
love,’ which were ready waiting for them to 
do and say. Yes, this good-hearted butter- 
fly was so much happier that evening than 
selfish butterfly No.1. He found himself 


in the garden again, with his wings torn, 
from catching on a blackberry bush, in his 
madcap games; and he was quite tired 
out and angry with himself. 
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“How is it I feel so cross and stupid 
when I’ve been doing my best to amuse 
‘myself all day ?—I’m tired of everything. 
How is it all seems so dull ?” 

We need not ask, how is it, need we, 
Children ? because we have been taught 
that doing good to others brings the 
greatest happiness to ourselves: where- 
fore, let us all resolve, with God’s help, 
to ‘bear one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


FIVE THOUSAND FED 
WITH FIVE LOAVES. 


St. Matt. xiv. 15-21; St. Mark, 
vi. 35-44 ; St. Luke, ix. 12-17; 
St. John, vi. 6-14. 


«HEN Jesus heard that 
7 Herod had murdered 
the good John Bap- 
tist, He departed into 
a desert place by ship 
privately. For a long 
time He and His dis- 
ciples had been teach- 
ing the people, always 
in a crowd, for there 
) were many coming and 

going, and they had no leisure so much as to 
eat, and so their Master wished them to 
rest awhile. But the crowds found out 
where Jesus was sailing to, and they ran 
afoot together out of all cities, and outwent 
those in the ship ; and just as JEsus reached 
the spot to which He had gone for quiet 
rest, He saw much people. He was not 
vexed at their coming, but He was moved 
with compassion toward them; and, as He 
suw a great company come unto Him, He 
saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy 
bread, that these may eat? Then He began 
to teach them many things. When it was 
evening, His disciples, who had been turn- 
ing over in their minds His question to 
Philip, came unto Him and said, Send them 
away, that they may go and buy themselves 
bread, for they have nothing to eat. But 
Jesus answered, They need not depart. 
Give ye them to eat. The disciples ask 
in wonder, Shall we go and buy two hun- 
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dred pennyworth* of bread, and give them 
to eat ? 

JESUS saith unto them, How many loaves 
have ye? Go and see. When they knew, 
Andrew, one of the disciples, saith, There 28 
a lad here which huth five barley loaves and 
two small fishes, but what are they among 
80 many ? 

Jesus said to them, Muke the men sit 
down by companies on the green grass; for 
there was much grass in the place, which 
shows that a desert place in the Bible does 


j not mean a barren, sandy wilderness, but 


only a plain, without villages or houses, 
like the ‘downs’ in the south of England. 

At the bidding of Jesus, the people sat 
down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties ; 
that is, in fifty ranks of one hundred men 
in each, or five thousand in all. They sat 
down, that the disciples might serve them 
more quickly, and that the weak, and the 
womey, and the children, might have an 
equal Share with the others. 

When Jesus had taken the five loaves and 
the two fishes, He looked up to heaven, and 
blessed and brake the loaves, and gave them 
to His disciples, and the disciples gave 
them to the multitude ; and when they were 

filled, He said unto the disciples, Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost. And they took up twelve baskets full of 
the fragments and of the fishes; that is, 
each disciple filled the basket which he 
commonly carried. 

There are two lessons for common life 
which all may learn from this miracle. 

(1). Weshould never eat without asking 
God’s blessing, and giving Him thanks. 
JESUS, at whose word the food was created, 
yet looked up to heaven, and said the words 
of the grace commonly used among the 
Jews, before He sent the food round to the 
people. 

(2). We should learn never to waste 
anything. Our Lord told the disciples to 
gather up the fragments of the food which 
He had made by speaking a few words ; 
and we should not waste even ‘the broken 
bits’ of our daily bread, but should gather 
them up and turn them to good use, either 
for ourselves or for our poorer neighbours. 


* The Roman penny was equal to sevenpence half- 
penny of our money, so the sum was about 61, 5s. 
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a dreary rainy day, not long since, 
a poor girl was hurrying along one 
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A DAY IN THE RAIN. 
And if a more auspicious fate With words of sympathy or song 
On thy advancing steps await, To cheer the dreary march along 
Still let it ever be thy pride Of the great army uf the poor, 
O’er desert sand, o’er desert moor.” 


To linger by the labourer’s side 
nant LONGFELLOW. 


of the principal streets of Liverpool. 
She carried a basket under her shawl, 
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her clothes were soaked with the rain, 
her face looked pale, and her whole ap- 
pearance had in it something mournful. 
Poor girl! she had just lost her father 
and a little sister, and it was a dreary 
thing to feel that she had no oye to care 
for her, or to look to her for care. 

George Morgan, during his lifetime, had 
had regular work in the Liverpool docks, 
and had always brought his earnings home 
to his daughter; so that, until now, she 
had known little care. But a few weeks 
ago a fever broke out in their street, and 
had carried off both Morgan and his 
youngest daughter. The former had saved 
a little money, which had been enough to 
keep Ellen for some time; but she had 
seen at last that she must do something 
for herself, as the little store was fast 
coming to an end. She had herself had 
the fever, and had notat first been able to 
set about anything; but to-day she had 
been trying to sell the basketful of pin- 
cushions, bags, caps, and other things 
which she had herself made, and on the 
materials for which she had spent a part 
of her precious remaining store. 

She 
streets all the morning, at first too timid 
to do more than offer her wares to the 
passers-by, but afterwards venturing up 
to one or two of the doors, and gently 
ringing the bells. Still no one had bought 
anything of her, and she felt very sad and 
disheartened. She walked on, however, 
till, looking down a broad street, she caught 
sight of the masts of the ships lying in 
the docks. It struck her that she would 
get into one of the steam-boats which run 
between Liverpool and the sea-places on 


the opposite side of the river, and try her | 


fortune in a new place. She hurried down 


the street with something like hope in 


her heart, and over one of the bridges 
which led on & the landing-stage. 

The rain was pouring in torrents now, 
and the scene was not a cheering one. 
The floating landing-stage looked like one 
large puddle, reflecting the forms of the 
people on it. Ladies were standing under 


their umbrellas with draggled petticoats 
and muddy boots; gentlemen were walk- 
ing up and down to keep themselves warm, 


ad wandered up and down the | 
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some trying to get up a little cheerful 
conversation, and others looking as if it 
would be a hard matter to answer amiably 
if they were spoken to ; while ragged boys 
and girls were pushing in and out of the 
crowd, crying in loudy cracked voices— 
“Post!” “Mercury!” “Standard!” and 
so on. At last a steam-boat arrived, and 
having disembarked its passengers, rapidly 
filled again for the return trip. Ellen 
followed the crowd into the boat, not much 
caring where it would take her; but when 
she had crossed the plank from the landing 
to the deck, she looked up at the board on 
which was written its place of destination. 
She saw the name of a little sea-place to 
which she had once gone for a trip with 
her father, and as she thought how differ- 
ent her life had become since then, her 
heart grew very heavy. She sat down on 
a bench, and her eyes filled with tears, but 
she was too sad to cry. 

Ellen Morgan was not the only person 
on deck in spite of the rain, many of the 
passengers preferring the open air to the 
crowded room below. Amongst these was 
a girl about the same age as Ellen, and a - 
nice-looking lady, who appeared to be her — 
mother. The girl herself would have been 


-pretty, but for the expression of her face, - 


which was fretful and cross. 

Margaret Buchanan had gone over to 
Liverpool, expecting a pleasant day’s shop- 
ping, but now the rain had made her mo- 
ther decide that it would be better to go 
home; promising, however, at the same 
time, that they should come again to- 
morrow. But this did not satisfy Margaret, 
and the little disappointment (though, to 
do her justice, it seemed to her a great 
one) had made her unhappy and discon- 
tented. She recovered herself a little when 
the boat stopped at N——, and she thought 
of the comfortable fire to which she was 
going; her sisters would be sure to have 
lighted one on such a chilly day. 

What a different prospect was poor 
Ellen’s! Again she would have to wander 
through wet, slippery streets, with per- 
haps as little success as before. And 
if she sold nothing, she must go back to 
her cheerless home with sixpence less than 
she set out with, for each crossing had to. 
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be paid for. She walked along the pier 
and the first street, looking up to the 
windows, and trying to attract purchasers 
by her pretty pincushions. Still no one 
seemed inclined to buy; and she was 
growing tired: and with the tiredness came 
the feeling that all the world was hard 
and selfish, and that no one cared for 
poor creatures like herself. This feel- 
ing had been growing on her for some 
time, and she began at last to leave off 
struggling against it. We need not follow 
her through her weary journey: the re- 
sult was always the same,—her basket 
grew no lighter. At last, fatigue and dis- 
appointment overcame the little courage 
with which she had set out, and she sat 
down in a lonely part of the road and 
cried bitterly. She sat there till the church 
clock struck six, and then rose slowly, and 
turned to go home ayvain. Still, however, 
on her way down, she looked up with last 
lingering hope to the house-windows. 

At one of these sat Margaret Buchanan, 
now completely restored to good humour. 
As she gazed into the street, she caught 
sight of Ellen’s wistful face, and touched 
by its mournful expression, watched her 
with a look of pity. Inamomentthe poor 

irl’s hopes revived, and opening her 
basket, she intreated the young lady to 
buy something of her. Margaret went 
down to the door and asked the prices, 
which Ellen named eagerly, adding, “I 
have not sold anything to-day.” 

Something in the words struck Mar- 
garet. They brought before her all the 
weariness, and anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment the poor girl must have suffered. 
Had she not been thinking. her own dis- 
appointment that day a very grievous 
one? How little it appeared, when con- 
trasted with the trials of one so nearly her 
own age, but living such a different life ! 
She murmured something about its being 
“very sad ;” gave Ellen a shilling,—only 
wishing she had more to give,—and half 
smiled at the thanks which were so warmly 
poured out to her. , 

When the door was shut, however, the 
smile turned to tears, and she ran up to 
her own room, sat down, and cried. She 
did not exactly know what it was that had 
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so touched her, but every moment Ellen’s 
face came before her, with its sad ex- 
pression, and she could not restrain her 
tears. She had often heard and read of the 
sufferings of the poor, but it had never 
seemed to come home to her till that mo- 
ment. Then she remembered how un- 
grateful she had often felt for the many 
blessings bestowed upon her, and kneeling 
by her bed, she prayed through her tears 
for Ellen, and for hersalf that a thank- 
ful heart might be given her. She would 
much have liked to see more of the girl 
that had so strongly interested her, but 
she trusted that, even if that might not be, 
her prayers for both might be answered. 

Ellen, meanwhile, feeling cheered by 
another’s sympathy, had resolved to make 
one more attempt, and turned out of the 
street into a broad road, skirted by villas 
and a few red-brick houses. She went up 
to the door of one of these, through the 
windows of which she had caught sight of 
several women and girls sitting at work. 
Her timid knock was answered by a maid, 
who said she would take the basket to 
her mistress. The door was shut, and she 
sat down on one of the steps to rest 
and wait. In a few minutes her atten- 
tion was attracted by the buzz of many 
voices, and presently about fifteen or 
twenty women came out of the door and 
down the steps. Ellen moved to make 
room, and watched them with some cu- 
riosity as they separated on their different 
ways down the road. One of them, how- 
ever, lingered for a moment near her to 
open an enormous cotton umbrella, and 
began in broad Cheshire,—which will be 
rather like a puzzle to our little readers : 

“Would oo loike to coom oonder moy 
oombrella,wench?” Butas her eye caught 
Ellen’s, she explained,—‘“ Oi took oo for 
oon o’ oor oon folk.” 

The face was a kind one, and Ellen took 
courage to ask, “ Is this a school ?” 

‘“‘ Noa,” answered the woman ; “it’s noa 
joost a skewle loike. It’s Mrs. Langley’s 
institootion for naydlewoork. Oo sees, 
Mrs. Langley’s a koind leedy loike, and oo 
fitted oop a room, and choosed soom o’ the 
poorest woives and wenches, and toold 
oom, if oo loiked to coom to oo’s hoose 
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twoice a wake, 00’d be larnt to sew, and 
oo’d troy and sell 00’s work to the leedies 
And 00j oost cooms round and talks to oo 
loike as if 00 was oon 0’ cose. And mony 
a toime 0o’s helped may, when oi would 
noa ha’ knood how to scratch on by 
mysel.” 

Ellen was just going to ask what kind of 
work the women did, when the maid came 
back to say that Mrs. Langley wished to 
speak to her, and she was taken into the 
hall. The maid told her to sit down; but 
that Ellen would not do, all dripping as she 
was with the rain. So she stood on the 
mat till Mrs. Langley came to her. The 
lady looked with pity at the same pale 
face that had so touched Margaret Bu- 
chanan, and giving her back her basket 
with a shilling in it, instead of one of the 
pincushions, began by asking,— 

“Did you make these yourself?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered Ellen. 

“They are very well made; where did 
you learn to sew ?” . 

“Please, ma’am, [ always went to school 
till I was thirteen, and I learnt there.” 

Mrs. Langley went on to ask her name, 
where she lived, and whether she had any 
one depending on her for support ; and 
when Ellen had told her all her story, she 
felt it would be hard to send the poor 
girl away without doing something for 
her. And yet, how could she tell that her 
story was true? At last, after some 
thought, she decided that this would 
be a case for her own Institution and 
asked — 

“Ellen, would you like to come here to 
sew twice a-week with the women you saw 
just now? They come in the afternoons, 
and are furnished with different sorts of 
work, which is afterwards sold for their 
benefit. If you like to come, I will try 
you for a month, and then keep you on if 
I find that you behave well.” 

“O yes, ma’am ; I should like it very 
much indeed ; and I am very grateful to 
you: indeed I am, ma’am ;” and Ellen’s 
whole face had brightened at the pros- 
pect. 

“T know, Ellen,” continued Mrs. Lang- 
ey, “that you could not afford to come 
here twice a-week from Liverpool, so we 
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must try and think of some other way: 
I will not keep you any longer now, for it 
is getting late, but you can come over again 
next week; and in the meantime I may 
be able to find out some plan.” | 

Ellen thanked the lady over and over 
again, feeling that she could not say half 
enough to express her gratitude, and then 
set out again for home, while Mrs. Lang- 
ley went up-stairs, wondering whether she 
had done a very imprudent thing, and 
thinking how unwise she should herself 
call it if she heard of any lady receiving a 
girl out of the streets into her house with- 
out knowing anything about her. Then 
she remembered Ellen’s truthful face, and 
felt assured that she had not been de- 
ceived. 

And Ellen, in spite of rain, cold, and ra- 
tigue, felt happier when she reached home 
that night than she had done for many, 
many days. It was not so much the help 
she had received, as the unexpected com- 
passion and sympathy which made the last 
few hours so pleasant to look back upon. 
And she felt now how wrong she had been 
in thinking that all rich people were hard 
and selfish. 

That visit to N—— was not Ellen’s last. 
She returned the following week, as Mrs. 
Langley had told her, and a few days after- 
wards was established as lodger in the 
house of Mrs. Wrench, the woman who 
first told her about the Institution. That 
year was a very happy one. She attended 
the work-meetings regularly, and was be- 
sides, through kind Mrs. Langley’s interest, 
well supplied with plain work at home. 
She is now Mrs. Langley’s nursery-maid, 
and she feels more and more every day that 
she cannot be grateful enough for all the 
kindness she has received. 

“Fully has Margaret Buchanan’s prayer 
been answered, though, as regards Ellen, 
she does not know it. She returned to her 
own home in the country a few days after 
her interview with the poor street-girl, 
but the lesson then learnt has not been 
forgotten. Often, when crossed by the 
little trials and disappointments of life, she 
thinks of Ellen Morgan, and finds help in 
the remembrance against the first risings 
of discontent. 
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Dane LITTLE STEPS. 

a: NE evening in the autumn 
’ a lady was standing ad- 
miring the glorious hues 
which the sun threw 
around mountains, trees, 
cottages, and even the 
very blades of grass, in 
x one of the lake districts 
Sg of our dear old England. 

_ W- “Here it is beautiful,” 
thought she, “but if one could ascend 
that mountain the view would be perfect ;” 
and she looked round in the direction, 
thinking herself quite alone. She was sur- 
prised to hear a child’s voice say,— 

“If you want to go up there, ma’am, 
I will show you the way : it is all by little 
steps up to the very top.” 

Seeing the lady hesitate, she added,— 

“ Georgy can do it, and he is lame, you 
know.” 

The lady did not know, but taking the 
little girl’s hand she began the ascent. 
Step by step they went on, till, on reaching 
the summit, she could hardly believe that 
the mountain, which had looked so far 
above her, could be ascended so easily ; 
and she thanked her little guide for show- 
ing her a way which she could not have 
found herself. As they came down again 
the lady asked the child where she lived. 
The girl, pointing to a cottage, invited 
her new acquaintance to come in and rest. 
She did so, and was saddened by the sight 
which she saw there. The mother of 
her guide sat by a fire working, as she 
listened to the reading of her little lame 
boy: but one glance was enough to tell 
that the widow had not long to live. 
Entering into conversation, the visitor 
found that the little family was entirely 
supported by the industry of the sick 
mother, who, on the death of her husband, 
had come with her children to reside in 
her native air. 

“ But how,” asked the lady, “can you 
sell your work, or obtain orders for it ? 
You are too ill to leave the house.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I have not been out for 
some months, but little Annie is every- 
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thing to me. She does all the work of 
our home to spare me trouble, takes what 
I make to the town, and yet has found 
time to teach her little brother all that 
she learnt herself when her poor father 
was able to send her to school. Our life 
would be very dark without our little 
Annie.” 

The lady found many opportunities of 
helping this little family while she was in 
the neighbourhood, and was a good friend 
to the brother and sister when they were 
left alone in the world, at their mother’s 
death. Often would she tell her own 
children about this useful little girl ; and 
when they had any difficulties which made 
them feel inclined to give up trying and 
wait till they were older, she would say,— 

“<¢ Tt is all by little steps up to the very 
top’ that even little children can manage 
to get onward and upward, so as to be 
useful and happy.” 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


poor old Betty was an inmate of Kings- 

‘ wood Workhouse ; she had been bed- 
ridden twenty-two years. Yet there was 
not a happier woman to be found for 
miles round. She had a cheerful smile 
and pleasant word for everybody. , When 
the Chaplain’s wife, Mrs. Henderson, went 
round to visit the sick persons in the 
workhouse she always called first to see 
old Betty. She never grumbled at her 
pains, although she suffered much, nor 
mourned over her sad lot, although she 
had seen better times. Mrs. Henderson 
said she went to take her lesson in 
patience of Betty before she went her 
rounds. Now the poor woman in the 
next bed was never happy, she was always 
mourning over her sad lot. Susan Pain 
never looked cheerful and contented ; but 
when any person came to visit the work- 
house she would put her hands up to her 
face, and say she was a poor, lone woman, 
and no one cared for her; she was tired 
of life, and wished she had never been 
born. Now Susan Pain was nearly of the 
same age as Betty ; each had been a long 
time in the workhouse ; their beds were 
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close to one another. Both were treated 
alike, had the same kind of food, the same 
books to read, for they could both read, 
and yet one was always happy and the 
other miserable. Mrs. Henderson called 
one Sunshine and the other Shadow. Now 
what do you think made the difference 
between these two old persons? It was 
just this, Sunshine had a warm heart, and 
Shade a cold heart. Sunshine loved Jesus 
Christ, and Shade loved herself. One was 
always in a thankful state of mind, prais- 
ing God for His goodness in sending His 
Son to die for her, and waiting for a man- 
sion in Heaven; whilst the other grumbled 
because God had not made her rich, and 
had not given her plenty of money. Bet- 
ty was loved by all because she had a 
cheerful and contented spirit, and loved 
everybody, and Susan was loved by none 
because she loved no one but herself. 

_ We may be quite sure, dear children, 
that the way to be happy in this world 
is not to be always trying to please our- 
selves, but to be always trying to please 
Him who died for us, to be contented 
with the state of life in whieh it has 
pleased God to put us, and to be trying 
to make others happy. _ 


AN EVENING SONG. 
By Eliza Cook. 


ATHER above! I pray to Thee, 
Before I take my rest: 
I seek Thee on my bended knee, 
With warm and grateful breast. 


First let me thank Thee for my share 
Of sweet and blessed health ; 

It is a boon I would not spare 
For worlds of shining wealth. 


And next I thank Thy bounteous hand 
That gives my “ daily bread,” 

That flings the corn upon the land, 
And keeps our table spread. 


I thank Thee for each peaceful night 
That brings me soft repose ; 

I thank Thee for the morning’s light, 

That bids my eyes unclose. 
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I own Thy mercy when I move 
With limbs all sound and free, 

That gaily bear me when I rove, 
Beside the moth and bee. 


I thank Thee for my many friends, 
So loving and so kind, 

Who tell me all that knowledge lends 
To aid my heart and mind. 


Ah! let me value as I ought 
The lessons good men teach ; 

To bear no malice in my thoughts— 
No anger in my speech. 


Father above! oh! hear my prayer, 
And let me ever be 

Worthy my earthly parents’ care, 
And true in serving Thee. 


THE DONKEY’S GRAVE. 


Qs Christmas day, 1865, I was told that 
an anctent donkey, said to be sixty 


| years old, a favourite of the children, had 


died, and was lying in the paddock where it 
had long lived. Even the oldest inhabitant 
could not tell its age with certainty. 

“A dead donkey” is not at all a com- 
mon sight. I had never seen it, so I went 
down with some of the children to the 
field; but the dead donkey had been 
buried in the meantime, and we missed 
the wondrous sight. 

But a very interesting scene met our 
eyes. Two shetland ponies, mother and 


| foal, who had been for some years in the 


paddock, appeared to be rather disturbed, 
and we watched them for a time. They 
galloped round in circles, then cautiously 
approached the newly turned-up ground 
in apparent dread, then started off again in 
a gallop to some distance, and again trem- 
blingly approached. 

At length the younger one appeared to 
take more courage, and advanced to the 
grave, and smelt over it, and gazed at its 
mother, as if to inquire what had become 
of their poor old companion: it then put 
its foot upon the mound, and pawed the 
broken turf. It was plain, however, that 
the pony had no angry or vicious intent, 
but rather the action seemed as if the 
dumb animal were inquiring, “ Where art 
thou, old friend and companion A 5 
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WAITING FOR THE 
Bz LIGHT. 
) XY> . (Continued from p. 67.) 


‘s* N Sunday afternoon the 
\ boy came at the ap- 

\ pointed time, looking 
very clean and neat. I 
made some _ remark 
about it, and he seemed 
pleased, and said, “ Well, 
now, who do you think 
Ag washed my smock ?” 

“How should I know? 

The woman who does all 
your washing, I suppose.” 

He laughed merrily. 
think of me for a washerwoman ?—I did 
it myself.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 


“Yes I do, though. Peggy was cross, — 
and said she hadn’t time; and I wasn’t : 


coming to you in a dirty one: so I ran off 
with a bit of soap and washed it in the 
river, and then Peggy ironed it.” 

During tea-time, and our walk over the 
mountain afterwards, Jacob entertained 


me much with his continual chatter; but } 
when we got into church I should have 


much preferred a quieter companion. He 


scarcely ever been inside a church before, 


and truly he acted as though it were so. . 
At first, he even began to thlk out loud, ° 
and when I sharply stopped that he began | 
whispering, and I had much difficulty in © 


checking him. When at last I made him 
understand that such a thing could not be 
allowed here, he was far from becomin 
quiet. He fidgeted in his seat, he shuffle 


with his feet; at the first sound of the . 
organ he turned right round, and stared at , 
the singers in the gallery till the hymn © 


was over. 

No one who has not undertaken the 
charge of a restless child in church for the 
first time, after being accustomed to wor- 
ship in peace with no one to look after, 
can in the least understand the misery I 
underwent that evening. The first lesson 
was one easy to be understood, and I 
whispered to Jacob that he must listen to 
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the story the clergyman was reading. My 
words drew his attention to Mr. Meredith, 
and I rejoiced to see that his wandering 
mind seemed to be fixed at last ; he looked 
at him so long and so earnestly. Alas! I 
soon discovered that the surplice and not 
the chapter was occupying his thoughts. 
At any rate he was quiet, and that was acom- 
fort. He gave me no more trouble till the 
sermon began, and then, by some awkward 
movement, he upset two of the books in 
the seat in front of us making such a 
clatter that the notice of all the congrega- 
tion seemed drawn to us. I thought that 
the clergyman looked our way reprovingly ; 
and old Evan Jenkins, who took charge of 
the school-children in church on Sundays, 
advanced the length of a whole form to- 
wards us, and shook his cane threateningly 
at Jacob. The boy did not seem in the least 
alarmed, but looked at the old man with 
great interest ; and he was so busy watch- 
ing his proceedings, and the taps and 
raps he gave the school children when 
they misbehaved, that he forgot to fidget, 
and was quiet till the service was over. 
Coming home from church, I gave Jacob 
# long lecture on his conduct in church. 
{ would have scolded him still more 
severely, if it had not been for the sight of 


e | his pale face, which softened my anger a 
had told me, to my surprise, that he had . 


good deal. The end of it was, that 1 pro- 
mised to give him another trial the next 
Sunday ; but I told him, that if he did not 
behave very much better then I could not 
take him to church with me again. 

My scolding did good, and the next 
Sunday, and many others that he came to 
me in the same way, he was very fairly 
quiet and attentive. Through watching 
him, I learnt for the first time how much 
more difficult it is for some boys —-aye, 
and some grown-up people, too—to fix 
their attention on any one thing for a 
length of time, than it is for others. 

Sometimes, but not often, Jacob would 
look in on me on week-day evenings. He 
was generally, as’he himself said, quite 
done up by the end of the day, and only 
fit to go to bed directly after supper ; and 
to come over the mountain, and go home 
along the side of the stream, as he had 
done the day I first saw him, was a good 
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bit out of his way, though the pleasantest 
walk. But on Sundays he never failed me. 
I told him that I should always be glad to 
see him to tea on that day, and he took me 
at my word and came, whatever the wea- 
ther might be. I grew to like him very 
much. Though his spirits were so high as 
to be almost wild at times, and he was 
more thoughtless than many a child of 
eight or nine, yet he was easily checked 
by a grave word, and he was quite dis- 
tressed if he thought I was really angry. 

I had known him for about six months, 
when one day, to my surprise, I saw 
some of the colliers returning from their 
work at noon. Hitherto I had never 
known them come back till the even- 
ing. I was not left long in ignorance 
as to the reason. Jacob Hartley pre- 
sently appeared, looking bright and eager, 
and from him I learnt that there had 


been an accident in the coal-pit, by 


which a man had been killed, and that 
they were all taking a holiday for the rest 
of the day in consequence. I did not 
understand then—I do not now—why that 
should be a reason for losing a day’s work 
and wages, and taking a day’s pleasuring 
instead ; but I remember that at the time 


I was glad that Jacob should for once | 


have a free run in the country, which he 
never enjoyed except on Sunday. I asked 
him how he was going to spend his time, 


and he told me that he was going nutting 


in the Pontyblaen woods, up the side of 
the incline they had just made to brin 
down materials for the new railway. 
made him promise to return to tea—an 


invitation which he gladly accepted, and Pomatee bE iee T wiaked 1b cee Jabeb 
| from their work, for I wishe 


then I went back to my work. 

It was a glorious day, and more than 
once 1 went to the back of the house 
to have a look at the woods, which I 
thought I had never seen so beautiful as on 
that autumn afternoon, and to fancy how 
my pale-faced little friend must be en- 
joying himselfthere. The incline, with its 
newly turned-up earth, stood out clearly 
from the green on each side. It was 
rather a disfigurement, I thought. They 
had been running the trams the day 
before, to see how the rope answered ; 
and I had heard that it did well, and that 
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they would begin using it to bring down 
the stones the following week. “I must 
go over and see the working of it myself 
one of these days,” I said to myself; and 
then, having much work on my hands, 
I went back to my yard. 

Tea-time came, and Jacob did not make 
his appearance. “It is like that careless 
lad to forget all about it,” I thought, and 
I made up my mind to speak to him 
seriously on Sunday about the heedlessness 
that was so great a fault in his character. 

Next ay was called to masons’ work 
at a distance, and I did not come home 
till Saturday. I wondered at myself for 
the great longing I felt to see Jacob again. 
Half-past four, when on Sundays I always 
looked for him, came, but brought no 
Jacob with it. I waited to the very last, 
till the bells began to ring, before starting 
for church, and then, much disappointed, 
I set off alone. I had two fears about the 
boy: the first, that he was ill; but this, I 
hardly know why, I set aside as unlikely: 
the second, and greater one, was, that he 
had got into bad company. I knew that 
he had a certain refined feeling about 
him, which made him dislike being with 
bad boys, and so that he had few com- 
panions of his own age; but I also knew 
his weak point—his over-care for what 
others thought of him ; his dread of being 
laughed at — which would, I feared, make 
him easily led astray. 

On the Monday evening I determined 


| to go and look after him, and for the first 


time for many months I went down into 
Pontyblaen. I purposely went a little 
before the time that the men returned 


as he came in. One of the women readily 
pointed out to me the Hartleys’ house. Ra- 
ther to my surprise the door was open, and 
I went in. As I looked about me I won- 
dered to myself how Jacob, with his 
fid-faddy neatness, could endure his home. 
The room was half-darkened with smoke, 
and a strong smell of onions came from 
@ saucepan on the fire. Everything was 
dirty and uncomfortable. I had turned 
to the door, thinking that I would wait 
for Jacob outside, when a groan from the 
bed in the corner of the room caught my 
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attention; at the same time an old woman 
came in through a back doorway,— 
“You've come to see how the poor lad 
is ?’ she said: “his leg was shocking bad 
yesterday, but he’s coming famous now 
that the doctors have taken it off.” 
“Taken it off! what do you mean?” I 
asked in surprise, and I went softly to the 
bedside. There lay my poor Jacob— 
his head buried in the pillows—sobbing 
violently. 
“Now don’t take on 80, my dear,” said 
the old woman. “Didn’t you hear what 
the gentleman said about your being kept 
quiet ?” 
“How did it happen?” I asked, very 
much shocked. 
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Then the old woman told me how, on 
that Wednesday when the men had their 
holiday, Jacob had been loitering about, 
boy-like, on the incline, when the rope 
that held up the trams had given way, and 
they came rushing down suddenly upon 
him. He was knocked down, and one of 
the wheels went over his leg, crushing it 
fearfully. There was no one near at the 
time, and the poor boy lay there in help- 
less agony till the next morning, when 
some navvies passing along near to their 
railway work heard his moans, and carried 
him home. The limb was so much in- 
jured that it had been found necessary to 
cut it off. 

(To be continued.) 


SALLY 


HARRY’S RIDE. 


[8 an old-fashioned London house, a 

merry group of children were one 
morning playing,—little brothers and sis- 
ters who loved each other and did not 
often give way to naughty selfish tempers. 
“ No wonder they were happy,’ some 
little stranger might have thought as he 


_ looked round the room, and saw such a 


number of toys: the rocking-horse of the 


_ boys, the doll’s house of their sisters, and 
| so on. 


But I could tell that little stran- 
ger, that children’s happiness, like 
that of older folk, depends more on 
what they are than on what they 
have. 

The pleasant games went on for 
some time, but once or twice a little 
fretful tone was heard, and then a 
shadow of discontent might be seen 
on little Harry’s rosy face. It seemed 
that he just wanted the very things 
that the others had, instead of being 
contented with what were in general 
his favourite toys; he grumbled at 
everything, and was soon in a tho- 
roughly bad temper. 

Little Harry was a great pet with 
his brothers and sisters, and they did 
all they could to please him ; but at 
length, finding that one naughty temper 
spoilt the pleasure of the whole party, his 
sister Mary said, that as he was so cross he 
must play by himself. Harry was angry 
with himself and everybody else, so sulkily 
saying, “I don’t care,” he went out of the 
room, slamming the door behind him. 

When Harry said he did not care, he 
made a great mistake. He did care very 
much, and now felt very miserable, not 


| knowing what to do with himself. To go 


to his mother and have a good cry would 
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have suited his present feelings exactly ; 
and if he had been suffering from a cut 
finger or a bruised knee, he would have 
gone and had it; but though Harry was 
a very little fellow, he knew quite well that 
his mother’s kind, loving words were not 
spoken to naughty, quarrelsome boys. As 
he passed the study door a thought struck 
him. There was the chair which seemed 
as if made on purpose for little boys to ride 
on; and though he knew that the children 
were not allowed in the study, he quickly 
caught up his father’s cane, and with 
brother George’s book-strap for a bridle, he 
was soon riding to his heart’s content on 
the arm of the chair. Little boys always 
seem to think that their horses require a 
great deal of whipping, and Harry was just 
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got very excited, and jerking the bridle, 
and clicking his tongue, and brandishing 
his whip. But in the middle of this 
famous imaginary gallop the cane caught 
an inkstand, and overturned its con- 
tents on the pages of a book which 
lay on the table; and to complete his 
trouble, his father at this very moment 
entered the room. Poor Harry was really 
in disgrace now. Finding how it had 
happened that he had left his companions, 
and to punish him for disobedience, he 
was sent back to his own room till dinner 
time; and while the other children en- 
joyed a long walk with their mother, 
Harry had plenty of time to repent of his 
behaviour. And I do not think he soon 
forgot all that came of his bad temper. 
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GEOR 
QNE morning as George was starting to 
school, his uncle called and gave him 
a new shilling: he went whistling along, 
thinking joyfully of the many things the 
bright little coin would buy, and at last he 
resolved that, as there was to be a feast 
that afternoon in the play-ground, he 
would spend it all in fruit. How jolly it 
was to have so much money to spend, 
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GE’S NEW SHILLING. 
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thought he, and he fancied that his libe- 
rality would quite raise him in the opinion 
of the school, as he was certain it would 
in that of the old apple-woman near the 
school gate, who did a good business with 
fruit in summer, and sweets in winter ; 
but who seldom got silver in exchange for 
the wares she so temptingly displayed. 
Full of pleasant thoughts, George hastened 
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on; but presently very unpleasant sounds 
met his ear. Several rough-looking boys 
were shouting and laughing, and George 
saw that they had a poor little dog, with a 
string tied round its neck, and they were 
going to drown it for sport. He ran up to 
them, and spoke to them about their 
cruelty, and begged them to release the 
poor dog; but they only laughed, telling 
him to mind his own business, or it might 
be worse for himself and the dog too. Find- 
ing it useless to appeal to their compassion, 
George said to the boy who held the dog, 
“Why don't you sell him ?” 

Then the whole party shouted with 
laughter, and were hurrying on: “Sell 
him!” said one, with contempt, “I should 
like to know who would buy him /” 

“T will give sixpence for him,” said 
George. 

“No, no,’ said they all. 

“Will you sell him for a shilling? I 
have no more.” George asked almost in 
despair of saving the poor animal who — 
was crouching and trembling with terror. 

The boy hesitated, and then, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the rest who — 
did not like to be disappointed of their 
cruel sport, he gave the half-famished dog 
to George, and received in exchange the | 
bright, new shilling. George ran back, 
shut up his unpromising-looking purchase, 
with a plate of scraps that he begged from 
the cook, and was only just in time for 
school. 

All his visions about the feast were 
over, and, though he was certainly glad to 
have saved the poor dog’s life, he felt 
rather low when after school the boys 
sallied fourth to make their purchases, 
the apples looked so rosy and _ bright 
to-day ; and as he turned away from the 
stall leaving his chief friend considering 
which he should choose, there was some- 
thing rather like a tear in George’s eye. 
Then nobody liked the dog at home: the 
cook said it should never enter her kitchen : 
the gardener smiled, and George was sure, 
thought him a silly, little fellow. But 
they knew nothing about the cruel boys, 
and he did not tell them. But when his 
mother, who had been out all day, came 
as usual to say ‘good night’ to him in 
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his own little room, he told her all about 
it; and she, not only gave him leave to 
keep the dog, but said it was more noble to 
perform an act of kindness to the meanest 
animal than to do generous things, because 
others would praise us for them. 

The dog was called Snap, and improved 
so much under the kind treatment he 


received, that George grew quite proud of 


him and taught him all sorts of tricks. 
One day when the baby had toddled into 
the garden alone, the wind blew her doll’s 
hat into the pond, and she was going after 
it into the water; but Snap being on the 
spot instantly dashed in, seized“the hat 
in his mouth, and brought it to the little 
girl, before she had gone too far and just 
as her mother came to the spot in search 
of her. She saw the wise thing that the 
dog had done, and after this little Snap 
became quite one of the family. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


THE HEALING OF THE NOBLEMAN’S 
SON. 


8t. John, iv. 46-54. 


NOBLEMAN, who lived at 
Capernaum, a large town 
about fifteen miles from 
Cana, where Jesus turned 
the water into wine, had 
heard of the fame of Jesus. 
A great sorrow bowed him 
down, for his young son 
lay at the point of death. 

‘ Doctors had done all they 
could, but in vain; and 
the loving father’s heart 
was ready to break as he 
saw his boy’s face grow 

pale, his eyes become dim, 
and his breast heave with pain. 

The father had only one spark of hope. 
He had heard of Jesus; he had heard 
about the water changed to wine; he had 
heard, perhaps, from some of those who 
had been at the feast that there Jesus had 
healed many who had been sick. He has 
heard that Jesus is again at Cana; and as 
his only hope of help lies in Him, the rich 
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nobleman sets out to seek the lowly 
Teacher. He does not send a servant, 
but he tears himself away from the couch 
of his dying boy, he mounts his horse 
or his mule, and he travels with all speed 
till he finds himself in the presence of 
Jesus, and he besought Him that He would 
come down and heal his son. 

The Lord does not at once give an an- 
swer to his cry. He looked into his heart, 
and saw that he was drawn to Him by 
his need of the Lord’s power over the body, 
while he did not care for the good news 
which He brought for the soul; and so 
Jesus says to him, and to those who were 
standing round, Lrcept ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe. 

But the nobleman was not angry at 
this rebuke, he did not go away in a rage. 
He thought of his dying boy, and he only 
urged his prayer more earnestly than be- 
fore. Sir,come down eremy child die. He 
did not dream ofa power that could save by 
a word spoken at a distance, so he pleads, 
Sir, come down. 

Jesus tries his faith by saying to him, 
Go thy way, thy son liveth; and ‘his faith 


18 now so strengthened, that he belzeved: 


the word that Jesus had spoken to him, and 
he went his way. 

Yet he did not hurry home that same 
night to see whether his boy was really 
better. 
a few hours, he seems to have waited till 
the next day before he set out ; for when 
his servants met him with the good news, 


and he asked them at what hour his boy | 


began to amend, they said to him, “ Yes- 
terday, at the seventh hour, the fever left 
him.” The seventh hour would be one 
o’clock in the afternoon with us, so that 
there was plenty of time for him to have 
gone home that night, if he had wished ; 
but very likely he was eager to hear some 
more of the words of the great Teacher, 
and therefore he lingered near to Jesus. 
How wonderful was the power of the 
Lord as shown in this miracle! At the 
very moment that He spake the word, 
Thy son liveth, the fever left the child. It 
is not said that he began to get better; 
that the turning-point of the discase was 
passed ; but the fever left him. One mo- 


Though it was only a journey of © 
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ment he lay on his bed, with bloodless 
lips, and glazed eye, and burning hand, ' 
and the anxious watchers think that each 
heavy breath must be the last; the next 
moment, to their amazement, his pulse is 
steady, his hand is cool, and he rises from 
his couch fresh, vigorous, and strong. 

When the nobleman saw this great mir- 
acle done in his house, we cannot wonder 
that he himself believed, and his whole 
house. He had before beliewed the word 
that Jesus had spoken about his child, but 
now he gives himself up to be a disciple 
of the promised’ Messiah, and, like the 
jailor at Philippi (Acts, xvi. 34), he draws 
after him his whole house—every member 
of his family. 

Let us learn from this miracle the know- 
ledge and power of our Lord. Though the 
sick boy was far away out of the sight of 
His human eye, yet He knew all his case, 
and was able to comfort the sorrowing 
father by telling him of the help that He 
had sent, Thy son liveth; and from His 
throne in heaven He sees all our troubles ; 
and when we cry to Him, He can help us 
as is the best for us. Let us also learn 
from the miracle, this other lesson, that 
the true rest of any soul is to trust in God. 
The nobleman did not know by his own 
eye or ear that his son was well, fifteen 
miles were between them; and yet he 
who came up wild with sorrow, when he 
trusted in the word of Jesus, he was so» 
sure that all was well, that he could wait 
calmly till the next day, before he went 
home to embrace the son whom he so 
dearly loved. This shows how true are 
the words of Isaiah, “ He that believeth, 
shall not make haste.” (xxviii. 16.) 


The insect, that with puny wing 

. Just shoots along one summer ray ; 

The floweret, which the breath of Spring 
Wakes into life for half a day ; 

The smallest mote, the tenderest hair, 

All feel a Heavenly Father's care. 


E’en from the glories of His throne 

He bends to view this earthly ball ; 
Secs all as if that all were one, 

Loves one as if that one were all ; 
Rolls the swift planets in their spheres, 
And counts the sinner’s lonely tears, 
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THE CAMEL.—From Life by F. W. Kryt. 


[? may be useful, very useful, but it | eye, and that is a falsehood, since, if in- 
certainly is the ugliest animal I ever | veigled by its expression of patient sub- 
saw; nothing to charm one except the | mission and gentleness, you presume to 
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caress the creature, the chances are, you 
are threatened with a sudden bite, and 
have to draw back your fondling hand in 
disappointment, 

Indeed, the old fable of the horse and 
the camel is quite true, as far as regards 
the ugliness of the animal. “Fable! what 
fable ?” will my little readers say. They 
all like fables; it is such fun to have 
animals talk. The moral is a bore, to be 
sure, but then one need not read it. So 
say they about fables, and so said I about 
the camel. When I had studied it, I found 
beauty to admire; when they have lived 
longer, they will not think the moral, that 
is, the teaching of a fable, a bore, but will 
try to use it. To repay my young friends for 
this long preface, | will tell them as much 
of the fable as 1 can remember—of course 
it is mythological, that is, untrue; but 
then, it is only a fable. 

Well, when Zeus had created all other 
animals, the beautiful horse stood in the 
sunshine at the water-side, and admired 
itself in the clear reflexion. It neighed 
aloud, and again and again looked with 
pleasure on the proud image shown on 
the glassy surface. But with that plea- 
sure came conceit ; with conceit, presump- 
tion ; and the horse thought its beauties 
might be still improved. So it addressed 
Zeus, and thanking him, suggested that 
its ears were too long—they might be 
rounder and fuller, the neck longer still to 


be more graceful, and if the legs were higher © 


and thinner they would give more elegance 
and speed. “ And as,” said the horse, “I 
am to carry thy favourite, man, O Zeus! 


would it not be right to have a saddle . 


ready created, with a soft covering ?” 

Zeus smiled, and the ugly camel stood 
there. “Behold thy improved self,’ he 
said to the horse, now humbled and 
frightened ; “it shall live to remind thee 
of thy folly and presumption.” 

Since then the horse never sees a camel 
without a shudder. 

When I saw the camel and its young, 
from which the picture is given, I changed 
my mind about them. Their fondness for 
each other, the lamb-like look of innocence 
of the young, charmed me first ; but when I 
began to study the old ones, and saw how 
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beautifully light and shade played on the 
gaunt forms, how they seemed to recall 
the scenery in which those animals are 
meant to live, when I thought how beau- 
tiful its colour would look against a clear 
sky, and light landscape, I felt I could 
become a zealous admirer of the Hast—at 
least, as far as camels go. 

When I saw that camel and its young 
that is in the picture, it was not near palm- 
trees and a river, but in a loose box at some 
livery-stables at Hackney, lit up by gas 
even in day-time. 

Yet such is London, one can get a sight 
or taste of almost everything; and you 
may enjoy a camel-ride any day at the 
Zoological Gardens. The keeper there was 
ordered to take the camels out for exercise. 
To save himself the trouble of walking he 
mounted them. When, after a time, he 
found they became obedient, he put his 
little boy on them; and now they go to 
the same words that a carter uses to his 
horse. Scores among the little visitors to 
those gardens enjoy the fun of a ride on 
camel-back on fine afternoons. That, how- 
ever, is a very different thing to a ride on 
a camel through a desert, at the rate of 
ten miles an hour in the glaring sun. Then 
its long, raking stride, which is not pleasant 
like the movement of a horse, makes your 
back ache ; you feel drowsy, but cannot go 
to sleep ; you feel ill, but cannot be sick. 

The camel’s natural history is so well 
known, that I will not here enter upon 
an explanation how beautifully Providence 
has fitted it to be the ship of the desert. 
Its broad foot travels easily over the soft 
sand; in its stomach, which has several 
compartments, it can carry a supply of 
water which enables it to do without 
drinking for ten days or a fortnight, it 
has had abundance before starting on 
its journey. 1 am told that they are 
hardly ever unloaded during the journey, 
as they rest on their chests in such a 
manner as to relieve the legs from all 
pressure of the burden. In fact, one could 
write a book on the wonders of the camel 
—its training, its sense, and docility. 

They are very apt to bite strangers ; 
and my young friend struck me more 
than once with its long feet. They warn 
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you of a bite by showing their toothless 
upper gum. The little one played with 
its mother and me like a lamb ; but would 
often be too inquisitive and troublesome, 
when it gained a tap with the pen from 
me, and a nibble from its mamma. But it 
was sweet to see them fondle each other, 
and to look into their soft, big eyes. 

When I left the young one was asleep, 
with its head resting on a soft truss of 
hay and its keepers’ coats, like a tired 
child that had dropped off into a doze in a 
warm hay-loft. 


HARRY’S SERMON. 


{‘DDIE,” said Harry, “let's play at going 
to church ; and I’ll be the minister, 
and preach you a sermon.” 

“ Well,” said Eddie, “and I’ll be the 

le.” 

So they went up-stairs together. Harry 
set an old fire-screen up in front of him, 
by way of a pulpit, and thus began :— 

“My text is a very short and easy one: 
‘Be kind.’ There are some little texts in 
the Bible on purpose for little chiidren ; 
and this is one of them. These are the 
heads of my sermon :— 

“Firstly. Be kind to father, and don’t 
make a noise when he has a headache. I 
don’t believe you know what a headache is, 
but I do. I had one once, and I didn’t 
want to hear any one speak a word. 

“Secondly. Be kind to mother, and 
don’t make hee 
than once. It is very tiresome to say, ‘ It 
is time for you to go to bed,’ half-a-dozen 
times over. 

“Thirdly. Be kind to baby.” 

“ You have left out, ‘Be kind to Harry,’” 
broke in Eddie, forgetting that he was ‘the 
people.’ 

“Yes,” said Harry, “I didn’t mean to 
mention my own name in my sermon. 
T was saying—Be kind to little Minnie; 
and let her have your red soldier to play 
with, when she wants it. 

“Fourthly. Be kind to Jane, and don’t 
scream and kick when she washes and 
dresses you.” 

Here Eddie looked a little ashamed and 
said,— 


tell you to do athing more | 
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“But she pulled my hair with the 
comb.” 

“People mustn’t talk in church,” said 
Harry. 

“Y¥ifthly. Be kind to Kitty, and do 
what will make her purr, and don’t do 
what will make her scratch and squeak.” 

“Tsn’t the sermon nearly done?” asked 
Eddie ; “I want to sing;” and without 
waiting for Harry to finish his discourse, 
or to give out a hymn, he began to sing ; 
and so Harry had to stop; but it was a 


very good sermon after all. Don’t you 
think so? 
THE JACKDAW AND THE 
STARLING. 
By Edward Farmer. 


(THERE was once a little starling 
Lived in a hollow tree, 

As pretty a little starling 
As you'd ever hope to see. 

He had everything he wished for, 
For sitting by his side 

Was another little starling, 
And that starling was his bride. 


He had lots of wool and horsehair 
To build his summer’s nest, 

And you'd think if ever starling was, 
That starling would be blest. 

But envy was the starling’s bane, 
(As 'tis of many people) 

And all because two old Jackdaws 
Were building in a steeple. 


‘Over my head,” the starling said, 
‘“‘ They fly with outstretched wings, 
Nor notice me, iu this poor tree, 
The proud, conceited things ! 
Oh, how I hate my lowly fate!” 
These were his foolish words; 
Nor are such envious feelings 
Only felt by little birds. 


One day the wind was blowing hard, 
He sat with upturned eyes, 

When out the jackdaws’ nest was blown, 
And through the air it flies. 

All the poor throng of unfledged young 
Were dashed upon the ground; 

And then, and not till then, the truth 
Of this ‘old saw’ he found, 

Which tells alike of men and birds, 
Of great as well as small, 

The higher up we build our nests, 
The further we've to fall! 
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A HINDOO CARRIAGE. 
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ee) | HIS i8 a picture 
[Pgs taken from a native | 
drawing, of one of | 
the conveyances | 
used in India. You 


stead of the English “gee,” the 
Hindoo driver cries, “ tutt, tutt,” 
and the bullocks understand his 
Ineaning. Brutes without reason 
may be trained to obey the words 


—S) / see that Bullocks, | of man; but we should never for- 
oN instead of Horses, | get to treat the dumb animal 
eg are made to draw | with kindness, because God has 


sent them for our use, and we 
should not abuse His gifts. 
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1& the grounds of the Mission 

Church at Palamcotta, Sou- 
thern India, lies the body of a 
little Hindoo girl, who gave up 
idols and became a true follower 
of Jesus. Her graceful and simple 
manner and smiling face made 
her a most engaging child, and all 
who knew her, loved her. She 
took great delight in reading, and 
in learning that which is good, 
and often in leisure hours, her 
companions would listen to her 
reading, and unite with her in 
prayer. The little Hindoo was 
only ten years old when she died. 


THE HINDOO CHILD. 


~ 


It happened that the cholera 
visited Palamcotta, and she was 
one of the first in the village who 
fell a victim to the fatal disease. 
As her friends stood around her 
mourning, many kind words were 
spoken of her. And her school- 
mistress sobbed aloud that she was 
a, dear child, and loved her Saviour. 

Do our readers strive to live a 
godly life ? Is it their wish to leave 
a good character behind them ? 
There is no greater comfort to our 
mourning friends than to hear 


good words spoken of us when we 
are dead. 
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22) SES OUR SICK ONE. 
—~ yi aS Ap J 
"ee end JHAT family has not, at 
£0): 9 one time or another, 
f its sick or weakly 
F/.% member? and how 
“, tenderly that weak 
one is cared for, and 
watched over by all, 
but especially by the 
mother! The first 
+ strawberry, the dain- 
tiest morsel, the plea- 
santest seat—is given up to the “sick one.” 
When I was a child, in my father’s house 
we had “our sick one.” We were five in 
number: Albert and Lionel, then I, our 
little sick Effie, and Lily. My father was 
well off, and we lived at a pretty country- 
house, in a quiet and retired manner. 
Effie had not been always delicate; but 


after the measles, which she took at eight : 


heady of age, she never was strong again. 
or two years, before the time at which 
this little story begins, she never had a 
day of health. She was now about ten: 
tall for her age, with large, dark-blue eyes. 
The blue veins could be traced on the 
clear, white brow, and a soft pink was on 
her cheek, while her lips were of a deep 
red: fatal signs of that dreadful disease, 
consumption, which carries off so many 
fair blossoms in this country, and is so 
deceitful in its approach and progress. 
She was so thin, that it was wonderful 
how she could live; and yet strangers, 
who only saw her sweet face, could not 
believe she was dying. But our kind doctor 
always said that it was “only a question 
of time,” and that she was not likely to 
live many months. We all became accus- 
tomed, in a measure, to see her in this 
state, and we never wished to think of 
the end when we should see her no more 
in her usual chair, and, alas! at that time 
we could not look beyond the grave and 
feel sure of meeting a whole family in 
heaven. My dear mother suffered much 


both in mind and body, and I well remem- 
ber the sad look she used to cast on her 
darling when a fit of coughing shook her 
poor little frame. 


One summer’s after- 
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noon we were all at work in our morning- 
room, the day had been very hot, and dear 
Effie was lying on the sofa, the book she 
had been reading had fallen from her 
hand, and she lay languidly looking at my 
mother, who was working near her. My 
father entered, with an open letter in his 
hand, and said to my mother, “ Here is a 
letter from my sister Helen. She has not 
been well, and has been ordered change of 
air and scene. She wishes to come here 
for a while.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” said my 
mother. 

That evening I heard Effie ask my 
mother,— 

“ Do you know aunt Helen well, mother ?”’ 

“Oh yes, dear! but I have not seen her 
for some time: she has been away from 
England for some months.” 

“ Was it not her little girl who died not 
long since 1” 

“Yes, dear, her only child!” replied my 
mother sadly. 

“Ah, poor aunt Helen!” said Effie, her 
voice trembling, for she had a tender 
heart. 

Now you must know that Effie did not 

know that she was dying ; and would-be 
kind friends said to my mother that “it 
would be a pity to frighten Effie by telling 
her of her danger, and that she could not 
have committed any sin to speak of,—that 
God was too good and gracious to punish 
a child for trifling sins.’ Now this was 
all wrong, and totally against God’s word, 
and my mother was not satisfied, yet she 
shrank from telling her darling the sad 
truth. 
_ My aunt, Mrs. Percy, arrived the follow- 
Ing week. She was a pale, sad, gentle- 
looking woman, yet with a peaceful, happy 
look. She kissed us all tenderly: but 
when her eyes lighted on Effie they filled 
with tears, and she turned hastily away. 
That evening she asked my mother if Effie 
knew her danger. 

My mother replied, “The doctor says 
it might frighten her, Helen, and cause 
sudden death ; and surely, that dear child 
cannot have committed any great sin !— 
surely God would not punish her for any- 
thing she has done!” 
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“Ah! dear Lucy, God’s own word says, 
all are born in sin, and al/ have corrupt 
natures, and ai/ must repent of that sin, 
and must trust in the One Saviour of 
Sinners. Let me tell her, dear sister ; and 
believe me it shall be done with all gentle- 
ness and tenderness ” 

My mother, weepingly, consented. 

The next day my aunt (as she afterwards 
told me) was sitting with Effie, who seemed 
to have taken a great fancy to her. The 
dear child asked about the little cousin 
who had died. 

“Oh, how sorry she must have been,” 
she said, “to leave you, dear Auntie!” 

“No, darling,” my aunt replied, “she 
was not very sorry, for she loved Jesus, 
and she kvrew her sins were pardoned 
through His blood, and that she was going 
to be happy with Him in heaven.” 


“ But she was so young,” said Effie, “and | 


so good, ske could not have committed 
many sins!” 

“<«Tf we say we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us; but 
of we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us owt sins, and to cleanse 
us Prom all unrighteousness,” replied my 
aunt. “We have ‘ad sinned, Effie, and 
come short of the glory of God, and ‘the 
soul that sinneth it shall die,’ unless we 
repent, and trust in Jesus as our Saviour 


who atoned for our sins on the cross. My ' 
darling Mary felt and knew she was a> 


sinner, but she also knew those sins were 
pardoned, and washed away. 

“‘ And what was the matter with Mary, 
auntie ?” 

“She had a cowgh and pain in her side, 

and was very weak. She was in a sad 

complaint which we call consumption.” 

“ Just what I feel,” said Effie, and she 
reddened, and then got very pale. My aunt 
put up a silent prayer to Him who heareth 
and answereth prayer. 

“ Aunt Helen,” she faltered, “am I in a 
consumption ?” 

My aunt, laying her hand on the dear 
child’s, said gently, 

“Yes, darling Effie, we fear you are in 
consumption.” 

“Then I shall not recover ?” 

“The doctor thinks not, dear.” 
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“ Oh, aunt, then I shall not be saved! I 
am not good, like Mary,—I have never 
thought of my sins, or loved Jesus !” 

“My dear child, Mary was not good by 
nature: it was the Lord who made her 
anything that was good, and the Holy 
Spirit who put into her head the wish 
to be really what she was made in her 
baptism, ‘a child of God,’ and who led her 
to pray to Him to make her so.” 

“Qh, aunt, I should like to feel that I 
am ‘a child of God’ too,” said Effie. 

“Then we will ask God to help you to 
feel that,” answered my aunt; and she 
kneeled down beside Effie’s couch, and 
offered a short and simple prayer. 

From that day the dear child was really 
calmer and happier. My aunt often read 
and prayed with her, and she loved to 
hear God’s word, and of Christ’s love to 
sinners, and of the happy home which He 
has prepared for His children. 

Gur darling lingered through the au- 
tumn ; but one night the pale messenger 
came. Gently she departed, without pain. 

We were so thankful te God for His ex- 
ceeding goodness in sparing her any dying 
struggle: her last breath here opened the 
glorious gateway, where, no doubt, her 
Saviour met her and safely folded His 
little lamb in His loving arms. 


MY DOLLY. 


Wwto lies so calmly in my lap, 
And takes, whene’er I please, a nap, 
Nor heeds me if I kiss or slap ? 
My Dolly. 


Who always looks “as good as gold,” 

Nor smiles less if I frown or scold, 

And ne’er grows cross, however old ? 
My Dolly. 

Her bright blue eyes are open wide, 

They never had a fault to hide; 

No wonder they have never cried,— 
My Dolly. 

I hold her gently in my arm, 

I fain would shield her from all harm, 

But I can’t kiss her cold cheeks warm,— 
My Dolly. 

Alas! she does not feel my tears, 

She knows not all my hopes and fears, 

She’s only just what she appears— 
My Dolly. 
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CROM A BOO. 


! T is a well-known tradition 
that the old Irish family 
of the Fitzgeralds adopted 
for their crest an ape on 
all-fours, and their motto 
was “Cromaboo.’’* The 
origin of this strange le- 
gend is given in the fol- 
lowing tale :— 
In a fine old castle in 
Treland, there lived many years ago Sir 
Arthur Fitzgerald and his lady, who had 
an only child, a lovely boy, not quite twelve 
months old. Lady Fitzgerald was an orphan, 
and when her parents died, her only brother, 
who was very young, was left to the care 
of her husband. Although Sir Arthur was 
himself a young man, being only twenty- 
five, he was father and brother too to the 
orphan, and when the boy, at his own 
request, went to sea, his guardian only 
gave his consent to his going when he 
found that an uncle of his own, who was 
a captain in the navy, would take the boy 
into his ship, and under his especial care. 
Many were the affectionate letters sent 
by this little midshipman, and many the 
presents he promised to bring when he 
returned home, among others, a favourite 
ape. Sir Arthur laughed when he read 
this, but his wife, whose first thought was 
for her baby, was quite alarmed when she 
heard it, and said, “Oh, Arthur, think of 
our having a horrid ape in the castle. It 
may frighten our little Eric, or perhaps 
kill him.” Sir Arthur calmed his wife’s 
fears by telling her that the ape could be 
kept chained in the harness-room, and a 
servant could always attend to it. The 
week before little Eric completed his first 
year, Lady Fitzgerald’s brother came home 
from his first voyage. When he arrived 
at the castle, he hastened into the drawing- 
room, followed by his friend the ape, un- 
chained, and far more quiet than his mas- 
ter. After receiving a hearty welcome 
from his brother and sister, he rushed up- 
stairs to the nursery and stood before the 


* “ Crom-a-boo " is Irish for “ Hurrah for the ape.” 
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astonished nurse, who had not even heard 
of his arrival. She was just going to ex- 
press her joy at seeing him, when she 
caught sight of the unfortunate ape, and 
taking little Eric in her arms, she ran 
screaming out of the room, from what she 
called the “horrid brute.” Now Harry 
O’Neale was never timid himself, so he 
could not understand Nora’s foolish fears. 
He quickly left her, saying, “ Good-bye, 
old woman; ‘Love me, love my dog,’ 
that means if you love me you will love 
my friends; besides, Jerry can nurse a 
baby as well as you can, and I daresay 
would take better care of it too.” Now 
nurse was really a good woman, she had 
nursed Harry when he was a baby, and 
had been almost a mother to the orphan 
boy. His words fell heavy on her heart, 
and that night she could not sleep. She 
thought to herself, I love Master Harry as 
I loved my first-born, and I will try to 
like that ugly beast for his sake ; yes, and 
will teach little Eric to like it too, for we 
ought not to despise what God has made. 
And what Fitzgerald or O’Neale was ever 
known to fear anything ? All brave, all 
good, no harm can happen to them. 
Next morning, Nora, taking the infant 
with her, went down to visit the ape, 
having provided herself with some good 
things to make friends with the terrible 
monster. Asking a servant to open the 
«door, she went boldly into the room where 
he was. The ape ate the almonds and 
raisins she gave him with such funny 
grimaces that little Eric was delighted, and 
stretched out his dimpled hand and offered 
hiro a piece of biscuit. Nora’s wonder was 
great before, but it increased when she saw 
how quietly he took it from the babe. All 
that week nearly every one in the castle, 
from the owner to the stable-boy, was 
busy preparing for a grand feast that was 
to be given to rich and poor on the birth- 
day of the heir, and also in honour of the 
little midshipman. Fireworks and bon- 
fires finished the entertainment, and all 
the guests went to rest, quite tired out. 
At about two in the morning, Harry felt 
something touch his face, and then pull 
at his arm ; he awoke, sat up in bed, and 
saw a bright light at the window, which 
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he soon knew was fire. Dressing in haste, 
he ran to his brother’s room crying out, 
“ Arthur! Arthur! make haste! get up! 
the house is on fire—in flames !” 
Sir Arthur called out, “Save yourself, 
Neate I will take care of Helen and our 
O ee 


Harry ran quickly down-stairs and 
reached the garden in safety. Sir Arthur 
first alarmed the servants, carried his wife 
to a place out of danger, and returned to 
fetch his child. Great was his horror 
when he saw the cradle empty, but finding 
neither nurse nor child, he thought the 
had escaped together, and went to see 
them. Who can describe his agony when 
he met the nurse without his infant ? 

“Oh, master! dear master!” said the 
poor woman, “I awoke, saw the fire, went 
first to the cradle and found the child gone. 
I thought you had taken it. Oh, master! 
oy dear mistress ! where can the babe 

e}” 

The poor father again attempted to enter 
the burning house, but the flames burst out 
afresh, and he was held back in the stout 
arms of his foster-brother and the steward. 
No human aid was of any use, as the 
nurseries were in a wing of the house 
where the fire first began, and it was al- 
ready a mass of flames. The men who had 
collected on the spot had ceased to make 
any further efforts. It was useless. Just 
then a dark figure was seen on the highest 
tower waving what appeared to be a white 
handkerchief. 

“ Who is it?” said one. 

“Don’t ask,” said another in a low voice. 

“Tt is the ape!” said more than a dozen 
voices; “and surely he is carrying the 
child !” 

And true enough, there was the ape on 
the battlements of the great tower, with 
the child in its arms. A shout began 
among the crowd; but at that instant an 
old priest who was present, said aloud, 
‘Silence, every one of you! Silence! 
Don’t be for frightening the poor brute 
and making him drop the babe. Down 
on your knees at once; ONE whom we 
cannot see directs their steps.” 

Immediately more than two hundred 
faces from the kneeling crowd were turned 
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upwards, while the ape with one spring 
alighted on the roof above the great gate- 
way, ran along the parapet, dropped down, 
clung to the ivy as the ivy clung to the 
wall, and with another bound sprang on 
the lawn below, with the infant unhurt. 
Now amidst deafening shouts of “Crom a 
boo,” and “ Long life to Fitzgerald’s heir,” 
Harry O’Neale had rushed forward, threw 
his arms around his ape’s neck, and sobbed 
aloud. 

None of the spectators ever forgot that 
night. Once every year there was a” 
general thanksgiving, and a feast to, all the 
tenants, to refresh their memories. On 
one of these festivals, about three years 
afterwards, the old captain and Harry 
O’Neale arrived at the castle. The first 
to welcome them was a beautiful boy of 
four years old, with laughing blue eyes 
and pee hair, seated on the shoulders 
of a dark brown ape. As Harry embraced 
the child, the old captain measured with 
his eye the height of the castle walls, and 
murmured, “ Nothing is impossible for 
those whom God protects. But I doubt 
if the best sailor in my ship could perform 
a like feat !” 


THE USEFUL NEEDLE. 


HOV little notice is ever taken of you 
in the world!” said a Pin to a Needle. 
“You are always about your work, slipping 
in and out so softly, but never stopping to 
be praised. When a pretty dress is fin- 
ished, who thinks of the needle that sewed 
it? Even the holes which you make are 
so small that they close up directly behind 
ou.” 
he: I’m content to be useful,” said the 
Needle, ‘‘ I do not ask to be praised. I do 
not remain in my work, it is true; but I 
leave behind me a thread which shows 
that my course has not been in vain.” 


MoraL.—So let us quietly pass through 
life, doing our duty as we go, remembered 
for some good work left behind, when we 
ourselves have departed. 

My name and my place and my tomb all forgotten, 

The brief race of time well and patiently run ; 

So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 

Only remembered by what I have done. 
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‘* There was the ape on the battlements of the great tower.” Page 99. 


THE MOUSE AND THE CAKE. 


A MOUSE found a beautiful piece of plum-cake, 

The richest and sweetest that mortal could make ; 
"Twas heavy with citron and fragrant with spice, 
And covered with sugar all sparkling as ice. 


“ My stars!” cried the Mouse, while his eye beam’d with glee, 
‘Here's a treasure I’ve found; what a feast it will be! 

But, hark ! there’s a noise, ’tis my brothers at play; 

So I'll hide with the cake, lest they wander this way. 
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Not a bit shall they have, for I know I can eat 

Every morsel myself, and I'll have such a treat!” 

So off went the mouse as he held the cake fast, 

While his hungry young brothers went scampering past. 
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He was soon so unwell that he groaned with distress. 


, and nibbled 
He kept gulping it down till he made himself ill ; 


He nibbled 
Yet he swallow 


They sent for the doctor, who made him rehearse 
How he’d eaten the cake to the very last crumb, 
Without giving his playmates and relatives some. 


His family heard him, and as he grew worse, 
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*“ Ah me!” cried the doctor, “ advice is too late, 

You must die before long, so prepare for your fate; 

If you had but divided the cake with your brothers, 

’T would have done you no harm, and been good for the others. 


Had you shared it, the treat had been wholesome enough ; 
But eaten by one, it was dangerous stuff; 

So prepare for the worst;” and the word had scarce fled 
When the doctor turned round, and the patient was dead. 


Now all little people the lesson may take, 

And some large ones may learn from the mouse and the cake; 
Not to be over selfish with what we may gain, 

Or the best of our pleasures may turn into pain. 


E1iza Cook. 


“KEEP THE GATE 
SHUT.” 


FARMER was one day 
walking in his fields, when 
he saw a party of huntsmen 
riding about his farm. He 
had one field which he was 
very anxious they should 
not ride over, as, if they 
did, it would be likely to 
do a great deal of harm 
to the crop that was grow- 
ing in it. He called one 
of the boys who worked for 
him, and told him to go 
and fasten the gate of that 
field, and then to keep 
watch there, and on no account to let the 
huntsmen in. 

The boy did as he was told. Soon one 
of the huntsmen rode up and asked him 
to open the gate, but the boy refused, 
saying, “ No, sir; master told me to keep 
it shut.” The gentleman tried to per- 
suade him to open it, as he wanted very 
much to go through the field; but the 
boy returned the same answer, “ Master 
told me to keep it shut.’”’ Then some 
more of the hunters came and joined with 
the first, telling the boy he must open the 
gate. Still, however, he firmly but po- 
litely refused, returning the same answer, 
“ Master told me to keep it shut.” At last 
a noble-looking rider came up, “ Come, my 
boy, open the gate.” “No, sir; master 
told me to keep it shut.” “Oh, nonsense ! 
you must open it.” Still the boy refused. 


One of the huntsmen said, “Do you know 
who you are speaking to? it is the Duke 
of Wellington.” “I cannot help it, sir; 
master told me to keep the gate shut.” 
It is said that the Duke was so pleased 
with the boy’s firmness that he gave him 
a half-sovereign, and the boy ran oft 
shouting, “Hurrah, hurrah! [ve done 
what Bonaparte could not do, I’ve kept 
out the Duke of Wellington.” 

Now, dear children, I want you to re- 
member that each one of you has a gate 
to keep. Do you remember what it is 
that David calls a gate, or rather a door, 
which ia very much the same thing? If 
you look in the 141st Psalm you will find 
these words : “ Keep the door of my lips.” 
There are many times when this gate 
should be kept shut; for instance, when 
wine, beer, or strong drink is offered to 
you. The next time any one tries to per- 
suade you to drink these things, I want 
you to think of the story I have told you, 
and “keep the gate shut.” You will re- 
member that the reason the huntsmen 
were not to come into the field was be- 
cause they would do so much harm; and 
just think how much harm strong drink 
does in the world. No one can tell how 
much mischief it does, how much sin and 
sorrow the wrong use of these needless 
drinks makes in homes that might be 
happy. There is just one thing more I 
should like you to notice. In the verse 
I have mentioned, David asks for God’s 
help, and this same God will help you to 
resist temptation, to be firm and strong, 
if you ask Him. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


12 THE FIRST DRAUGHT OF 
FISHES. 
St. Luke, v. 1-11. 


+ NE day as Jesus stood on 
the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, the people pressed 
upon Him to hear the 
My word of God. He was 
Bis: always ready to give up 

‘His own ease that He 
might do good to others, 
and He wished to teach 
those who were pressing 
round Him. But the 
crowd was so great that’ He could not 
preach to hem b the wayside, therefore 
He looked round for some convenient place, 
and He saw two ships standing by the lake : 
but the fishermen were gone out of them and 
_ were washing their nets. 

These little fishing-boats belonged to 
some of His own disciples, and as they had 
left their work at their nets, when they 
saw their master, and had joined Him, He 
entered into one of the ships, which was 
Simon's, and prayed him that he would 
thrust out a little 08 the land, so that He 
might be better seen and heard by every 
one. 

Then He sat down and taught the people. 
We are not told what Jesus said to the 
people as He preached from Simon’s boat ; 
but when He had left speaking, He gave 
weight to His address by working a great 
mifacle before the eyes of all who were 
on the shore. 

He said to Simon Peter, Launch out into 
the deep—row out into the deeper waters— 
and let down your nets for a draught. 

Simon answered, Master, we have toiled all 
night, and have taken nothing ; nevertheless, 
at Thy word I will let down the net. 

The night was the. best time for fishing, 
and all night the disciples had been casting 
out their net and had caught no fish. 
They would be weary. They had washed 
their nets and got them ready for next 
night’s toil. With the sun upon the water 
and the crowd upon the shore, there seemed 
little use in going through the labour of a 
cast of their net ; for the draught-net is a 
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very long net, thrown out as far as possible 
in a circle, and then dragged in by men > 
pulling at the two ends. 

Other fishermen would have said to Jesus 
that they knew their trade better than He 
did, and that it could be no use casting 
out the net in the middle of the day ; but 
the disciples did not say so. Though they 
had toiled all night in vain, yet at once 
Peter said, Nevertheless, at Thy word I will 
let down the net. 

They let down the net. And when they 
had this done, they inclosed a great multitude 
of fishes: and their net brake. The weight 
of the fish was so great, that some of the 
meshes of the net gave way. 

Then Simon Peter and his companion 
beckoned to their partners, which were in 
the other ship, that they would come and 
help them. And they came, and filled both 
the ships, so that they began to sink. 

When Simon Peter saw this great won- 
der-work, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, 
saying, Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord. He felt that he was in the 
presence of God; and knowing his own 
sinful nature, he thought that the High 
and Holy One would not bear to be near 
him, and that His power would consume 
him. The Jews thought that when a great 
sign from God appeared to any man, he 
was likely soon to die; and, perhaps, Peter 
was in terror lest this great proof of God’s 
power was a warning of his own speedy 
death ; and so, he cried, Depart from me, 
for Lama sinful man, O Lord. 

But Jesus did not grant this mistaken 
prayer. He knew that Peter really loved 
Him, and that his prayer, though in the 
same words, had a very different meaning 
from that of the wicked, who ‘say unto 
God, Depart from us, for we desire not the 
knowledge of Thy ways’ (Job, xxi. 14) ; 
and so Jesus said to Simon, Fear not; 
From henceforth thou shalt catch men. 

From this time Peter and the other 
disciples were not to be fishermen, but 
‘fishers of men.’ The world was the sea 
in which they were to labour, the Gospel 
was the net they were to use, and by- 
preaching this Gospel they were to draw 
men out of the waves of sin, and gather 
them: safcly to the shores of heaven. 
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GOD MAKES THE FLOWERS. 


Gop makes the pretty flowers, 
The yellow and the white, 

The speedwell and the violet-— 
He makes them all so bright. 


He lays them by the hedge-side, 
He spreads them by the way, 

That we, the little children, 
May find them when we play. 


He makes them all so beautiful — 
When does He make them grow ? 

We find them in such handfuls 

Whichever way we go. 


We find them in the spring-time, 
And through the summer bright; 
We find them every morning, 
We find them every night. 


He makes them for the children — 
Such pretty playthings too! 

The butter-cup and primrose, 
The little harebell blue. 


And many tiny blossoms— 
We cannot tell them all,— 
They’re growing under bushes, 
And clinging to the wall. 
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GOD MAKES THE FLOWERS. 


Gop makes the pretty flowers, We find them in the spring-time, 
The yellow and the white, And through the summer bright; 
The speedwell and the violet-— We find them every morning, 
He makes them all so bright. We find them every night. 
He lays them by the hedge-side, He makes them for the children — 
He spreads them by the way, Such pretty playthings too! 
That we, the little children, The butter-cup and primrose, 
May find them when we play. | The little harebell blue. 
He mukes them all so beautiful — And many tiny blossoms— 
When does He make them grow? We cannot tell them all,— 
We find them in such handfuls They're growing under bushes, 
Whichever way we go. And clinging to the wall. 
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God ever makes the flowers, 
All night and all the day ; 
And He gives life to children 
When sleeping or at play. 


The Lord He is our Father, 
He loves us every one; 
We all look up to JEsus 
As blossoms to the sun. 


He sendeth down the flowers 
- To tell us of His love; 
But brighter are those blossoms 
In the green fields above. 


And Jesvs calls His children — 
He wishes all to come; 
He longs to see them hastening 
All gladly to their Home. 
-B. H. Farquyar. 


A Fable. 


WO shepherds, Hamet 
and Raschid, met each 
other on the bound- 
aries of their fields at 
the time when there 
was great want of rain 
in India. They were 
nearly dying of thirst ; 
their flocks were lan- 
guishing. They raised 
their eyes to heaven. 

and implored aid. All of a sudden there 
was the most wonderful stillness in the air ; 
the birds ceased to sing, and the flocks 
ceased to bleat and bellow. 

The two shepherds saw in the valley a 
very, very, tall person coming towards 
them. It was the Genius of the Earth; 
in one hand he held the sheaf of abun- 
dance, in the other the scythe of destruc- 
tion. Frightened and trembling they 
sought to hide themselves; but the Genius 
called them in a sweet voice. “ Approach,” 
said he to them; “children of the earth, 
do not fly from your best friend. I have 
come to offer you a present that your folly 
alone can change to poison. I will grant 
your prayer, if you will tell me how much 
water is needful to content you. But 
do not hasten to reply ; consider that too 
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much is as hurtful as too little. Let 
Hamet speak first. ’ 

“QO! good Genius,” replied Hamet, “ if 
you will pardon my boldness, I will demand 
of thee a small brook that will not dry up 
in summer nor overflow in winter.” 

“ Thou shalt have it,” replied the Geni- 
us; and with his scythe he smote the 
earth, and the two shepherds saw a foun- 
tain spout out by their feet, and spread 
itself in the grounds of Hamet. The 
flowers spread forth a perfume most sweet ; 
the trees were decked in fresher verdure, 
and the shepherds quenched their thirst 
in the pure water of the brook. 

The Genius turned towards Raschid, and 
commanded him to speak. 

“J pray you,” said the shepherd, 
“direct the river Ganges on my land, 
with all its waters and all its fish.” 

The good Hamet admired the boldness 
of Raschid, and wished he had at first 
offered that prayer; whilst Raschid 
already exulted secretly in the advantage 
that his condition as possessor of the 
Ganges had given him over the gentle 
Hamet. 

But suddenly the Genius, putting on a 
terrible look, walked towards the river. 
The shepherds looked with uneasiness at 
what he was doing; when in the distance 
there was a dull roaring, and the Ganges, 
which had broken its bounds, overflowed 
in furious waves, which in an instant 
swept over all the fields of Raschid. The 
water plucked up es trees by the roots, 
swallowed up his flocks, and carried away 
Raschid himself. The proud possessor of 
the Ganges was eaten up by a crocodile, 
whilst the modest Hamet lived in peace 
beside his brook. 


THE NAMESAKES. 


HERE once lived in London a rich 

merchant and his wife : they had only 
one child whom they loved very dearly, 
but made the great mistake of thinking 
that to make him happy they must gratify 
his every wish and fancy. There was not 
a toy or game, which money could pur- 
chase, that might not be found in Harry 
Gresham’s playroom ; and when he became 
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tired of all, he would cometr>tfully to his 
father, mother, or the servants, and expect 
them to leave whatever they might be 
doing, to amuse him. He soon began to 
think that everybody’s will and conveni- 
ence must give way to his own, and, 
notwithstanding all that was done to make 
him happy, he became selfish and fret- 
ful; and therefore, I need hardly say, he 
was very unhappy. His parents saw how 
all their efforts failed, and it grieved them 
very much. 

Near the merchant’s mansion stood a 
number of small cottages, and the day that 
little Harry Gresham’s third birthday was 
being kept with all sorts of rejoicing, a 
poor widowed mother in one of these 
humble dwellings died, leaving her little 
boy, of the same age, and bearing the same 
name as his rich little neighbour, alone in 
the wide, cold world: he was taken to the 
workhouse. These two boys grew up 


amid very different scenes; but while the 
one surrounded by every comfort in life 
became selfish and haughty, the ‘other, 


supplied with its bare necessaries and 
having to bear its discomforts, grew into a 
strong, hearty lad, happy as the days were 
long, and so cheerful and obliging to those 
around him that they gave him the name 
of Sunny Harry. 

One day as the wealthy parents were 
walking near their house, a number of boys 
from the workhouse passed, playing in 
good time and tune, on various simple 
instruments. 

“How thankful I am,” said the lady, 
**that our dear childis in a different posi- 
tion of life to such as these.” 

“ And yet,” replied her husband, “ where 
would you see a merrier face than thut ?” 
pointing to Harry ; and stepping up to the 
man who was with the boys, he asked the 
name of the one with the drum. 

“ Harry Smith, sir,” said the man, “they 
all call him Sunny Harry because he’s 
always so happy.” 

The young musicians passed on, but the 
sunny face was not forgotten by the gen- 
tleman, and finding soon afterwards that 
somebody was wanted to do some odd jobs 
in the countiag-house, he appointed Harry 
to the post. And years passed. 
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Harry Gresham, surrounded as he always 
had been by luxury, and caring for nothing 
but his own pleasure and ease, looked down 
with contempt upon the workhouse boy 
(as he often termed him) who worked hard 
every spare moment to supply the lack of 
an education which his master’s son cared 
nothing for. “What do I want with 
learning ?” he would vainly say ; “a gentle- 
man’s son can do anything with riches.” 
The boys became men. Harry Gresham 
remained at home in ease: Harry Smith 
was appointed to undertake an important 
journey for the great city house, and he 
remained several years abroad, making 
friends by his still sunny nature and 
retaining them by his upright, honourable 
conduct to all. 

In the course of time, he too became a 
rich merchant, and returning to Eng- 
land was welcomed by his former master 
as a respected and valued friend. And 
soon an unexpected change came. Mr. 
Gresham died suddenly : his wealth, which 
had once been so great, was found to be 
well-nigh gone; and the son, who had 
thought no possession valuable in com- 
parison with riches, found himself now 
unexpectedly deprived of them; utterly 
helpless, and, instead of being a help to 
his mother, was her greatest trouble. 

But the kindness of former days was 
not forgotten by the once friendless orphan. 
Harry Smith set to work to help those 
who needed it so much: and succeeded 
so far as to regain from the wreck of 
her husband’s property a provision for 
the widow for her life. Harry Gresham 
was not without right feelings, but they 
had been buried under a heap of selfishness 
and indolent vanity. Now that he saw 
how superior the man, whom he had once 
despised as beneath his notice, was to 
himself in this day of adversity, he re- 
solved to use the powers which had 
been given him, and almost unconsciously 
taking Harry as his model in all things, 
he gradually shook off the old habits ; 
but it was very, very hard work to 
begin thus late, and often would he 
sigh wearily and wish that he had been 
one to do something when he was a 

oy. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
By Mary Howitt. 


wit Pe pene into my parlour?” said the Spider 
to the 
‘Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did 


Spy ; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 
And I’ve got many curious things to show when you 
re.” 


are the 

**Oh, no, no,” said the little Fly, ‘‘to ask me is in 
vain, 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er come 
down again. 


a“ to sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring up 


gh ; 

Willy ‘you Test upon my little bed ?” said the Spider to 
he Fly 

‘* There are pretty curtains drawn around ; the sheets 

are fine and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, I ll snugly tuck you 
in! 

ee no, no,” said the little Fly, “for I’ve often heard 

it sui 


They nove, never wake again, who sleep upon your 


Said the cunning Spider to the Fly, ‘‘ Dear friend, 
what can I do 

To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt for you ? 

I have within my pantry good store of all that’s nice ; 

I’m me you're very welcome—will you please to take 
@ slice?” 

** Oh, no, no,” said the little Fly ; ‘‘kind sir, that can- 


not be, 
I’ve oe what’s in your pantry, and I do not wish 
to see.” 


‘* Sweet creature,” said the Spider, “ you’re witty and 
you're wise; 


How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant 
1 have. Tittle saute lass lour shelf, 
ve a little loo “gf. upon my pariour she 
1f you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold 
aa ourself.” 
t 


k you, gentle sir,” she said, ‘‘for what you 
lease to say ; 
moe nating you "good morning now, I'll call another 
y.” 


The Sgro turn’d him round about, and went into 


s den 
For well he knew the silly Fly would soon come back 
again. 
So he wove a subtle web in a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready to dine upon the Fly. 
pee came out to his door again, and merrily did 


. Come. hither, hither, pretty Fly, with the pearl and 
silver wing ; 
Your robes are green and purple—there’s a crest upon 
your head ; 
Your Aa hasta are like the diamord bright, but mine are 
1 as lead |” 


Alas! alas! how Mart Hert this silly little Fly, 
meted his wily flattering words, came slowly flitting 


With ‘buszing wings she hung aloft, then near and 
nearer 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and her green 
and purple hue— 

Thinking only of her crested head— poor foolish 
thing! At last, 

Up hte the cunning Spider, and fiercely held her 


He dragg’d her up his winding stair, into his dizmal 


Withee ‘his little parlour— but she ne’er came out 
again | 
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And now, dear little children, who may this story 


read, ; 
To ae att, flattering words, I pray you, ne’er give 
eed ; 
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Unto an evil counsellor close heart and ear and 


eye, 
anaes a lesson from this tale of the Spider and the 


y 


WAITING FOR THE LIGHT. 
ONEET Qe (Continued from p. 84.) 
JE, \ ee’ 


¢ HE old woman had 
} “SJ scarcely finished tell- 
aN < ing me this when 
<A Jacob's father came in 
a from his work. He 
‘5 was not a pleasant- 
ne looking man, and I 
did not wonder that 
the boy seemed to 
shrink away under the 
bed-clothes as he en- 
tered. He gave me a stare that said, as 
plainly as words could, “ Who are you? 
and what is your business here ?” to which 
I answeied,— 

“TI am a friend of Jacob's, and have 
come to see the poor lad. I had not 
heard of his accident before.” 

“Indeed ! a friend of Jacob’s! And pray 
what may your name be ?” 

“David Morgan, at your service,” I re- 
plied ; upon which he remarked,— 

“Oh, you’re the fellow to whom Jacob 


goes on Sundays! He’s taken a mighty 
fancy to you, [ can tell you: he would 
talk about you all day long to any one as 
cared to listen.” 

“Would you let him come to me fora 
little while when he is fit to be moved ?” 
Iasked. “I would take great care of him, 
and I think the chauge of air would help 
to make him get well.” 

“Yes, sure. You may have him, and 
welcome. If you had a mind to keep him 
for good and all I wouldn’t care. What’s 
to be done with the lad, with me in the 
pits all day and no mother to see to him, 
passes my knowledge—it do.” 

I knew that he spoke in jest, and yet, as 
I walked home over the fields, I turned 
over seriously in my mind what he had 
said. I was a lonely man; I had a good 
trade, and no family to provide for: what 
should hinder me from taking charge of 
this motherless boy, and bringing him up 
asmyown son? I thought it well over, 
and next evening I walked over to Ponty- 


blaen again, and spoke to Hartley about it. 
He was well pleased at my proposal. I 
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don’t believe he felt at all unkindly to- 
wards the lad, but he did not care about 
him, and was glad to wash his hands of 
him altogether. 

Jacob himself was half wild with joy. 
I really believe the thoughts of coming to 
live with me did more than anything else 
to make him get well, which he did so 
quickly that in less than a month the 
doctors allowed him to be moved to my 
house. His father helped to bring him 
over, and that was the first and last time 
I ever saw him here. Jacob, when he got 
well, used sometimes to go to Pontyblaen 
in the evenings to see him, but he and I 
never met again. I may as well mention 
here, that he was killed by a fall of earth 
in the pits about two years after this time. 

The fresh hill air gradually brought back 
health and spirits to Jacob, though perhaps 
he felt the loss of his limb more now than 
when he was weak and ill. As soon as he 
could bear it I had a wooden leg made for 
him, and he became wonderfully clever in 
the use of it, going about quite briskly. 

As he got well the question arose, 
What was he to do, now that the loss of 
his leg had put an end for ever to his 
working in the pits? After a little con- 
sideration I determined to have him 
trained f or what my father had intended 
me to be, namely, a schoolmaster; and I 
went up to speak to the master of the 
National School, Mr. Finn, whom I have 
before mentioned, about taking him as a 
pupil. I told him a good deal about Jacob, 
and we agreed together that the regular 
discipline and learning necessary in such 
a case might give him the very things 
he most needed—steadiness and perse- 
verance. The way from my house to 
the school being steep and rough, we 
settled that he should for the present 
board with the master; a plan which 
would also give him more time for study. 
Mr. Finn begged that I would not come to 
see him for a month, as he feared, from 
what I had told him, that his mind was 
very easily unsettled. I thought there was 
wisdom in what he said, and promised. 

_ Next Monday Jacob went to him. I 
missed him very much, and was glad when 
the month came to an end, that I might 
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go and see him. When I came to the 
school-house the children were playing in 
the playground. Jacob was not among 
them, and on asking for him I learnt that 
he and another boy, one Ned Taylor, were 
kept in because they could not say their 
lesson. They were both sitting on a 
form when I went in, with open books 
lying on the desk before them, while 
facing them stood Mr. Finn, looking very 
stern and grave. It did not need much 
insight to see that Ned Taylor was both 
sulky and obstinate, and I did not wonder 
that Mr. Finn was angry with him; but 
poor Jacob was neither one nor the other. 
I never saw more plainly written on boys’ 
faces the difference between ‘can’t learn’ 
and ‘ won’t learn. There was a more wan- 
dering look than usual in his eyes, and he 
was so ghastly pale that it frightened me 
to look at him. As I came in he started 
from his seat, but Mr. Finn sternly waved 
him back. “Mr. Morgan,” he began, “ you 
will be sorry to hear”—— but he was in- 
terrupted ; Jacob had fallen down in a 
faint. When he came round I took him 
home, and nursed him through what 
turned out to be a long illness. He had 
some sort of attack on the brain, brought 
on, I believe, from what, though it would 
not have hurt most boys, was yet over- 
work for him, and for some weeks he 
seemed to be at death’s door. Mr. Finn 
came two or three times to see him, and 
when the danger was passed began to 
talk of his return to school. I know he 
thought me weak and foolish when I said 
that it could not be—that I saw only too 
plainly what a mistake I had made in 
thinking of it for him, and. that I must 
try to find him some employment that 
needed less headwork. He went away 
plainly much vexed, and to this day, though 
we are good friends in the main, I can see 
that he thinks less highly of my judgment 
than he did before. - 

I did not venture to send Jacob 
away again, and for the next five years 
he lived at home with me. He was 
a pleasant companion, and helpful, so 
far as his lameness and delicate health 
would allow. I made one attempt at 


teaching him something more of writing 
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and ciphering than he had been able to 
pick up before his accident, hoping that 
in time he might be able to enter an office 
as clerk; but the sitting over his work 
brought on the old faintness, and I was 
obliged to give it up. He tried his hand 
at my trade sometimes, and managed the 
letter-cutting well, he was so neat-handed, 
But even that he could not do for long 
together ; and the mason’s work was quite 
beyond his powers, requiring far more 
bodily strength than he possessed. I was 
sorely puzzled as to what he was to do. 
It was not only that when I was gone he 
would have to earn his own living some- 
how or other, but it was so bad for his 
character, idling away his time as he did. 
I did so wish for some fixed occupation 
that would steady him down,and make him 
less childish and trifling ; for he was won- 
derfully so for his age, now nearly eighteen. 

I had been away for a day’s work, and 
we were returning together over the hills, 
when I said to Jacob, as I had said many 
times before,— 

“ Well, Jacob, I wish something would 
turn up for you: this is an idle life for 
a lad of your age.” 

“Tl tell you what, uncle,” he said, for 
so he always called me, “ there’s nothing 
for it but to make a peddler of me.” 

“ That’s hardly the sort of thing I should 
like for you,” I answered. 

But Jacob caught me up ee Sana 

“ Now, really, uncle, I should say it was 
just the thing for a fellow like me, with 
no brains, and only one leg. What can 
you have to say against it ?” 

“ In.the first place,” I replied, “I have 
always looked on peddlers as rather a 
cheating set.” 

“‘ And so you are afraid I would take to 
cheating ?” 

He spoke in such a make-believe solemn 
tone that I almost laughed. 

“ No, Jacob, Iam sure you would not. 
You wouldn’t know how to go about it if. 
you wished.” | 

“Tf I don’t know how to: cheat, you 
need not be afraid of that. What next ?” 

“ They haven't nice, clean ways. I never 
could bear to buy anything out of one of 

their baskets.” 
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“Then if I was to be a peddler, I suppose 
you think I wouldn’t wash any more, or 
care about a clean shirt; or that I’d let 
my basket get into a muddle! Which 
is it, uncle ?—or all three, maybe !” 

\This time I laughed outright. The 
notion was absurd, as any one who knew 
Jacob would understand. 

“ You ridiculous boy! of course not! 
But, to tell the truth, it does not seem to 
me so respectable a business as I should 
like for you.” 

Jacob gave mg an odd look out of his 


| large eyes. 


“Tf I’m respectable to begin with,” he 
said, “I don’t see that being a peddler can 
make any difference in that. If I’m not 
respectable,—why, more’s the pity ; but it 
can’t be helped.” | 

He was not joking now,—at least, in 
what he said first ; and I was glad to find 
that he could for once say something 
sensible. ‘ 

“There is something in what you say,” 
I answered ; “and [I will think it over.” 

The end of it was, that next week I sent 
him over to Abercarn, the nearest town 
where anything like shopping could be 
done, with five pounds in his pocket. He 
was to buy a license for six months, which 
would cost 1/.; a basket of any kind he 
liked best ; and the rest of the money he 
was to lay out as he pleased in goods for 
sale. 

He returned at night with a capital 
square basket, with a waterproof cover. 
He had also bought several yards of calico, 
which I could not understand, till he ex- 
plained that they were to be hemmed into 
cloths, and used one to put over, the other 
under his goods ; and he had enough fora 
change, so as to have one pair washed 
every week. 

“Tl make a tidier peddler than you, 
now !”’ he said ; and, indeed, it did seem 
that the work he had taken up was made 
‘for him. | 
He had laid out the money wisely, and 
‘made it go further than ever I should have 
done. I ought to mention, that the basket 
was a small one of its kind. This was my 
‘advice, as, though he could now walk fa- 


1mously with his’ wooden leg, I did not 
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‘“‘ He returned at night with a capital square basket.” 
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Little Jejana. 


LITTLE JEJANA. 


HE Cape of Good Hope was 
once inhabited only by Hot- 


people, often called in con- 
tempt “ Totties.” They 
are about five feet high. 
They have woolly hair, little 
twinkling eyes, flat noses, 
high cheek - bones, and 
thick, pouting lips. — 

Once these Hottentots 
were & savage people, but now those living 
near the Cape are not savage, Once they 
were thickly covered with grease, and 
wrapped in sheep-skins ; but now the men 
wear Jackets and trousers, and the women 
dress in gay-coloured cotton gowns and 
twist a red handkerchief round their 
heads. They have left off their own lan- 
guage, which was very harsh, and sounded 
more like the gobbling of turkeys than 
talking, and they now speak Dutch or 
English in their broken manner. 

Jejana was a little Hottentot girl, she 
was early left an orphan, and became a 
servant to one of the Dutch Boors, as the 
farmers are called at the Cape. No one 
taught her or cared for her. She had 
never seen a church, nor heard of God, 
except when His name was taken in vain, 
in oaths and curses. 

One day she went on a journey in a 
waggon with her master and mistress, and 
she came to a town where there was a 
church. On Sunday they went to the 
church, but the mistress did not let the 
little Hottentot sit near her: Jejana stood 
in the passage. With wonder she saw 


them pray and sing: she knew nothing 
about the reason of what they did, for she 
had never been told. At last she saw the 
minister get up into the pulpit. His text 
was, “I know thy works ;” and she heard 
him say that some people did bad works, 


that God was angry with all who did these 
things. Then she felt much frightened. 
She thought the clergyman had heard all 
her naughtiness, and she thought that he 
wa3 looking at her, and she tried to hide 
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the people kneel and stand, and heard | 


such as stealing, swearing, and lying, and | 
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herself behind a pillar: she even thought 
that the clergyman was God. 

When the sermon was over, Jejana fol- 
lowed her master and mistress out of 
church. The clergyman had asked the 
travellers to dine with him, and Jejana 
helped to wait at table, and stood behind 
her mistress’s chair. She was greatly 
frightened when she found herself so near 
the man she thought was God. She soon 
found out he was not God, but still she was 
frightened, because she knew there was 
somewhere a God who was angry at wicked- 


ness. 

After dinner the clergyman asked Jejana 
a few questions. No one had ever asked 
her such questions before. 

“ Have you been to church to-day ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Did you understand ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Do you know there is a God ?” 

“T have often said that name when I 
swore, but I know nothing about Him: 
please tell me who He is.” 

“God is a Spirit. He is everywhere. 
He hears all you say, and sees all you do. 
Do you know you have a soul ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Your soul is in your body. It thinks. 
Sometimes it feels glad, and sometimes 
sorry. Itcan never die. When your body 
dies, your soul will either be happy with 
God, or else it will be cast into hell to 
burn for ever in the fire.” 

“ Oh, sir, what shall Ido? I have only 
done naughty things all my life.” 

“Come, come, Jejana,” said her mis- 


- tress ; and Jejana was obliged to go with- 


out hearing another word. 
How sad she felt as she was travelling 
in the waggon ; but there was no one to— 


- whom she could tell her grief. When she 


arrived at her master’s house, she did her 


_ work in the kitchen with a heavy heart. 
' She was afraid God was angry with her, 


and this made her miserable. 

One day she saw an old black man in 
the kitchen, and she heard him say he 
had been to church lately. It came into 
Jejana’s mind to ask him about her soul. 
The old man kindly listened to the poor 
child, and gave her this advice,— 
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“ Pray to God to help you.” 

Jejana answered,— 

“Pray! What is praying? Tell me 
how to pray.” 

“Go in a place all alone, my child, and 
say, ‘O God, help me! O God, teach me!’ 
He will hear you,—indeed He will.” 

Jejana was very glad to know that she 
might pray, and she did not like to wait a 
minute. So, putting down the dish that 
was in her hand, she ran behind a bush, 
and cried,— 

“OQ God, help me! O God, teach me! 
for David says you will”’ David was the 
black man’s name. 

God heard Jejana’s simple prayer, and 
soon He helped her and taught her. 

It was the custom of Jejana’s mistress 
to read the Bible aloud in the great room 
where the family sat. Jejana tried to be 
in the room when her mistress was read- 
ing, but her mistress soon forbade her, 
saying it disturbed her. Are you sur- 
prised that a woman who read the Bible 
could be so cruel? But many read that 
holy book only as a form, or in order to 
seem good. 

One day, however, Jejana was churning 
at the end of the room when her mistress 
began to read. These words were in the 
chapter, “ Ask, and it shall be given ; seek, 
and ye shall find.” On hearing this pro- 
mise Jejana cried out,— 

“ Whose words are those ?” 

Her mistress answered,— 

“ They are not for you.” 

Oh, what a false and cruel answer! 
Jejana believed that those words were for 
her, though she did not know they were 
the words of Jesus. 

At last Jejana told her mistress that 
she longed to go to some place where she 
might learn about God. 

“ Are you mad, Jejana t” 

“Oh, dear mistress, I want to go and 
ae about God, for if I stay here I shall 

ie!” 

“ Die, then,” said her cruel mistress, 
“for what are you better than a beast ?” 

“Oh, mistress, I have a soul; the minis- 
ter told me so; and I feel that if I stay 
here without God I shall die and go to hell !” 

“If you ask again,” replied the hard_ 
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hearted mistress, “you shall be beaten 
from head to foot.” 

Soon afterwards Jejana escaped, and 
went to the town where she first heard 
the clergyman preach. His text on the 
next Sunday was, “ Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.” Now 
Jejana heard how Jesus had died for her 
upon the cross, and how ready He was to 
pardon her sins, and to receive her as His 
child ; and now Jejana felt relieved of the 
burden of sorrow that had so long pressed 
her down. 

Next day her old master came to the 
town to claim her as his slave ; but when. 
he set the case before the judge, he could 
not ‘prove that the poor girl was a slave 
(for in truth she was not), and he was 


‘obliged to return home without her. Jejana 


became a servant in a Christian family, 
and also a faithful servant of Jesus Christ 
her Saviour.— (Far Of.) 


THE IDLER. 


HILDREN that don’t like to read, nor | 
work, nevercome to much. Have 
you not heard the story of John Alsop ? 
His father lived in a new settlement in 
America, and was one day witha neighbour | 
building a log-fence. They had got one 
length up pretty high, and were now roll- 
ing up a log upon two poles to finish it. 
It was John’s business to put a wedge or 
block under the rolling log as it was 
hitched along up, to keep it from rolling 
back. Giving it a hard lift, and getting 
it up @ little higher, the father cried out, | 
“There, Johnny, under with the block, 
quick!” Johnny started for the block, 
but that instant he heard the chirp of a 
squirrel, and he let go the block and ran | 
after the squirrel. He was noted as a lazy 
boy, who would never stick to a thing till 
it was done, and when he got to be a man . 
he was stillthe same. The neighbour who 
was that day with his father was asked by | 
a gentleman, thirty years afterwards, what 
sort of man John made; to which he 
replied by telling the story, adding, “ And 
he has been running after squirrels ever 
since; he never amounted to anything.” 
And so it is with any idler. 
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THE HIGHLANDER’S STORY. 


[* is a wonder I am alive now, sir,” 

said a Highland soldier to the cler- 
gyman, “ but I owe my life to God’s mercy 
alone. When I was a boy I was full of 
mischief: I could climb higher than any 
boy in our village. No one dare follow me 
up some of our rocks. I remember once, 
when an eagle had stolen a little lamb out 
of my father’s flock, I climbed up without 
fear to a place no one had ever dared to 
go. When the stones and pieces of rock 
crumbled under my feet I heeded them 
not, nor did I fear the eagle when she 
eame out of her nest and tried to beat me 
with her wings: I kept her off with a 
thick stick, and brought back the lamb to 
the fold. I have been in a tempest in 
Moray Frith in a fishing-boat, and have 
seen my mates washed overboard, whilst 
I clung to the mast, and I had no fear. 

“T fought in the Crimea, and heard the 
bullets whistle past my ears, and saw the 
brave fellows fall down on each side of me. 
I fought hand-to-hand with the Russians, 
I have been wounded and trampled upon, 
and my heart never failed me. 

“ But, sir, a year ago last Sunday my 
heart smote me, my hands shook, my legs 


trembled so that I could not stand : it was 
at the death-bed of my poor old mother. 

““¢ Jamie, my laddie,’ said she,—‘ Jamie, 
I am going awa to my lang hame,and soon I 
shall be with my Saviour in heaven. I have 
prayed for thee mony and mony a day and 
night, but I see thee art not ready to go.’ 

“When she said that, sir,’ said the 
Highlander, “my heart smote my body, 
and I trembled from head to foot. She 
gave me one more look and said, ‘ Thank 
God, Jamie, my laddie, thy poor auld 
mither’s prayers are not in vain: take this 
blessed book, and read it day and night.’ 
And as my sins rose up before me, sir, 
I took the book, and my finger fell on the 
very verse that is now before me, ‘ The 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
from all sin. My poor old mother died 
soon after, and I buried her in the old 
kirk-yard, in ‘sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life.’ 

“¥rom the day of her death I have been 
a newman. I have learnt to pray; I have 
seen that all my life has been full of folly ; 
but one thing have I learnt, that the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all Lae 
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THE TURNIP. 


A® uncommonly large turnip had grown 

in the garden of a poor day-labourer. 
“ T will present it to the king,” said he, 
“for he is always pleased if his subjects 
cultivate their fields and gardens well.” So 
he carried the turnip to the castle, and the 
king praised his industry and good-will, 
and gave him three gold pieces. 

A peasant in the village, who was ve 
rich and covetous, heard of it, and said, 
“Now I will give my great calf to the 
king. If he gave three gold pieces for a 
paltry turnip, how much more he will 
give for such a beautiful calif!” So he 
led it by a string to the castle, and begged 
the king to ac€ept it as a present. But 
the king seeing why the peasant was so 
liberal, said that he did not wish for the 
calf. The man begged him hard not to 
refuse the offered gift. ‘‘ Very well,” said 
the wise king; “since you press me so 
much I will accept it. But as you are so 


liberal I will not be stingy, and I will 
make you a present which cost me cer- 
tainly two or three times as much as your 
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calf is worth.” And with these words he 


gave the astonished and crest-fallen pea- 
sant the well-known big turnip! 


en a 


‘With moderate blessings be content, 
Nor idly grasp at every shade ; 
Peace, competence, a life well spent, 
Are treasures that can never Fido. 
And he who weakly sighs for more, 
Augments his misery, not his store.” 


THE BOOT ON THE WRONG FOOT. 


yee HASTY had many good points of 

character ; but, like his name, he was 
hasty. He could not oP to see a thing 

oroughly, an 

seldom to speak of a thing accurately. 
He always said that these little things 
were “no matter.” The consequence, of 
course, was, that he was always getting in- 
to trouble himself, and putting others to 
trouble. He had his garden so planted and 
in such good order one year that he began to 


take pride in it; but one evening he hurried 
through the gate, knowing that he had not 


latched it: but it was a small affair, and 
“of no consequence.” The result was, that 
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the next morning he found some strange 
hogs in the garden, and they had rooted 
up the choicest flowers. If he was going 
@ journey, ten to one he would get packed 
and leave outof his carpet-bag the most im- 
portant thing which he would need. Many 
a time the poor horse went supperless, and 
the pig stood calling for food, just because 
Jem considered such things “of no conse- 
quence.” But at last poor Jem received a 
lesson which did really make an impression 
upon him. He was to go to the great city, 
to enter a merchant’s house; but as he 
would be the youngest clerk, he knew he 
must be on his feet all day to run errands. 
His trunk was sent down to the station 
the night before, and he was to get up 
early and walk down to take the train. 
As he took off his boots, he set them where 
he knew he could find them, even in the 
dark. But in setting them up, he noticed 
that he put the right boot where the left 
ought to be. “No matter,” thought he; 
“T shall remember it in the morning, and 
can change them when I put them on. 
It’s of no consequence.” So he lay down 
on the bed and thought how he would 
enjoy himself in the great city, where there 
are omnibuses and carts, and crowds of 
men, and a world of business, and he 
would one day come back a rich merchant, 
and bring father and mother and his sister 
such presents as would astonish them. 
By the time he got through with these 
waking dreams, his candle, which he ought 
to have blown out, was all burned down. 
“No matter,” said he; “I can dress my- 
self just as well in the dark.” But when 
the morning came it was cold and dark, 
and the ground was frozen. He over- 
slept himself, and at the call of his 
father he had to spring from the bed and 
hasten to the train or he would be too 
late. Up he sprang, and dressed himself 
in almost no time. His boots seemed to 
go on hard, but on they went. He started, 
ran over the rough frozen ground, and 
reached the platform barely in time to 
get into the train. And now he began to 
feel that his boots hurt him. His feet 
were sore, and they ached, and all at once 
he remembered that, in consequence of his 
haste and carelessness, he had got the wrong 
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boot on the wrong foot / But his feet were 
wedged in, and in the carriage, without a 
boot-jack, he found it impossible toget them 
off. All day long he was in agony, and when 
he reached the city his feet were blistered 
and corns were started, and troubles for 

ears to come were laid up for him. He 
had no time to rest and heal his poor 
suffering feet, and for a long time he paid 
dearly for that which he thought “of no 
consequence.” But it was a good lesson 
for poor Jem. He began to see that little 
things, which seem “of no consequence” 
at the time, may have great results in the 
future, and it made him a cautious, careful 
man, after long years of discipline. 

Now, we have all some weakness—some 
spot at which we are very likely to fail. It 
is one thing in one man, and another thing 
in another. What shall we do that we 
may not suffer from these frailties? I 
answer, do three things :—]. Set a double 
watch over the easily-besetting sin every 
day and hour. 2. Strive very hard to 
recover, if youtrip. 3. Ask your Heavenly 
Father to help you, and to keep you. It 
belongs to children to attend to this, for 
many a child feels like Jem Hasty, that it 
is “of no consequence,” when in fact 
the results may be terrible even for years 
to come. Many a character is ruined, and 
many hgpes are crushed, by no greater mis- 
take than putting the boot on thewrong foot ! 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS RESTORED. 


St. Matt.ix. 18-26 ; St. Mark, v. 21-48 : 
St. Luke, vii. 41-56. 


ESUS was at Capernaum, His 
own city ; and while he was 
in the house of Levi, Jairus, 
a chief ruler in the syna- 
gogue, came to Him; and 
when he saw Him, he fell at 
His feet and besought Him 
greatly, saying, My little 
daughter lieth at the point 
of death ; I pray Thee come 
and lay Thy hands on her, that she may be 
healed, and she shall live. | 
No wonder the father’s heart was heavy, 
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and that he pleaded eagerly, for this was 
his only daughter, perhaps his only child. 
He had watched over her from the days of 
infancy ; and now that she was twelve years 
old, just in the bloom of youth, he feared 
that she was going to be taken from him. 

Jesus might have spoken the word of 
healing without moving from His place, 
as He had done for the nobleman of Ca- 
pernaum ; but He was ever more ready to 
do good than to seek His own comfort, so 
at once He arose and went with Jairus, 
followed by His disciples, and by a large 
number of people. 

Jairus, anxious for his child, would lead 
the way. Every moment would seem most 
precious to him ; but the crowd is so great 
that Jesus can only advance slowly ; and 
at last He stops altogether, that He may 
do another miracle, and heal a sick woman 
who touched the hem of his garment. 

This delay must have sorely tried the 
anxious father of the dying maiden. He 
would do all he could to hasten the Lord’s 
visit to his house. But alas! even as Jesus 
is Speaking, messengers come from his 
home with the sad news, “ Thy daughter 
78 dead, trouble not the Master: it is of no 
use fo bring Him down now, for the child 
is gone, beyond the reach of prayer and of 
human help.” 

The Saviour heard the message, and did 
not give time for hope to die out alto- 
gether, or doubt to fill the father’s heart; 
for as soon as Jesus heard the word that was 
spoken, He said to Jairus, Be not afraid : 
only believe, and she shall be made whole. 

And now they all moved onward, and as 
they came into the court of the ruler’s 
house, they saw the minstrels and the peo- 
ple making a noise ; for it is the custom 
in the East when a person dies, to hire 
mourners, who cry aloud and shriek wild 
notes of pretended grief while the body is 
in the house, on the way to the grave, and 
for eight days afterwards ; and since Jairus 
was aman of rank, there would be many 
other people gathered to show respect b 
adding to the wailing for his daughter's 
death. 

Jesus entered the house along with three 
of his disciples, and with the father and 
mother of the maiden. When He saw the 
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hired mourners, He saith unto them, Why 
make ye this ado and weep? The damsel 
as not dead but sleepeth ; meaning, that her 
death was only like a short sleep, and that 
He would soon wake her to life again. 

But the people, who knew that in their 
sense of the word the maiden was really 
dead, laughed Him to scorn: but He did 
not heed their rude jeers. Quietly He 
put them all out of the room; and He 
suffered only the parents to remain, and 
those whom he had chosen to be the wit- 
nesses of this his first open victory over 
death and the grave, St. Peter, St. James, 
and St. John. 

When Elijah raised the widow’s son, he 
first “cried unto the Lord, and the Lord 
heard his voice” (1 Kings, xvii. 21); Elisha 
“ prayed unto the Lord” when he raised 
the son of the Shunammite (2 Kings, iv. 
33); St. Peter “ kneeled down and prayed 
before Dorcas was restored to life” (Acts, 
ix. 40) ; but here Jesus, as Himself the 
Lord of Life and of Death, took the damsel 
by the hand, and said unto her, Maid, arise: 

At that word and touch her spirit came 
again to her body, and she rose straight- 
way and walked. 

And all who saw it were astonished with 
a great astonishment ; and then to show. 
that their child was restored to health as 
well as life, and that she was no ghost, but 
her real self, Jesus desired the parents to 
give her some food, which perhaps in their 
joy and wonder they were forgetting to do. 

It séems strange that the Lord should 
charge the witnesses of this wonder-work 
that they should ¢ell no man what was 
done. Perhaps it was that the people 
might not bring the dead to Him to be 
raised; for while He worked miracles 
enough to prové Himself the Son of God, 
yet he did not needlessly disturb the 
course of Nature; or, perhaps, He feared 
lest the people of Galilee should wish to 
make Him an earthly king. 

No doubt the grateful parents and the 
apostles would obey the Lord’s command ; 
but many persons were gathered round the 
house from whom the miracle could not 
long be kept secret ; and so we cannot won- 
der at what St. Matthew tells us, that the 
fame thereof went abroad snio all that land. 
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places he passed through, and only re- 
turning to me on the Saturday to spend 
Sunday at home. This plan we found to 
answer very well. He was able to go over 
so much more ground, and wherever he 
went he was welcome. He was very quick 
at finding out what things sold best, and 
sometimes had to go in the middle of the 
week to Abercarn, or some other large 
town, to get a fresh supply of goods, in- 
stead of waiting till Monday, his usual 
day for setting himself up. As for me, 
I was delighted that he had at last found 
work, and work that suited him so well. 
The life in the open air—in all weathers 
though it was—agreed with him so well, 
that he grew to look quite healthy, almost 
strong. The pleasure with which I looked 
forward to his coming home on Saturdays 
is more than I can well tell, nor how 
difficult it was to settle to any work that 
afternoon for watching the steep mountain- 
path in front of my windows, down which 
he was sure to come before it grew dark. 
Even now, on Saturday afternoons, I can 
hardly keep from watching —from looking 
for the well-known figure, though I know 
that it is all in vain. 

I had often spoken to Mr. Meredith 
about Jacob, and it was at his suggestion 
that, shortly after he became a peddler, he 
undertook a class in the Sunday school. 
Though Jacob himself was quite willing, 
I was rather against it at first, as I hardly 
thought him fit to look after the children. 
But Mr. Meredith said there was nothing 
for sobering thoughtless persons like having 
others given into their charge, and I soon 
saw that he was right. I don’t suppose 
Jacob did much in the way of teaching, 
but all in his class were little boys. 
They learnt a few simple hymns, and he 
kept them in good order. Yet, as a whole, 
he was much his old heedless self. I used 
to wonder whether anything could ever 
make him a sober, thinking man. 

I remember well, one Saturday after- 
noon, that when Jacob returned I was 
‘busy—as was pretty often the case— 
cutting an inscription on a tombstone. 
He left his basket in the kitchen— such a 
neat, tidy basket, by-the-bye, as it was quite 
a pleasure to see—and came out to me in 
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the yard. Leaning over me as I worked 
he read out the words. I do not remem- 
ber exactly what they were, but they spoke 
of the deceased as having been a good 
husband, a kind father, and an example to 
all his friends. 

“ Did you know this man, uncle?” he 
asked. 

“ Some years ago, when he lived here. 
He had moved to Abercarn since.” 

“ And is all that true about him 2” 

“ Not as I knew him, certainly; and 
from all I have heard I shouldn’t think he 
changed much after.” 

7 “Then why do you write such a pack of 
ies 2” 

. “I had nothing to do with the writing. 
I have only to copy what his friends have 

written down.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t lend my hand to any- 
thing so false. I hope, uncle, you'll never 
write such lies about me !” 

“ About you! What do you mean ?” 

“You may have to choose for me some 
day. It will be a hard matter, though, 
if you have to put nothing but what's 
true. Little or no good you will find to 
say.” 

Ve spoke in so droll a way, that I could 
hardly keep grave, and yet it was not a 
sort of joke I liked; and I told him so. | 

“ Now, uncle, you always will have it 
that I’m jokmg. I don’t see any joke at 
all in what I said. I meant it in sober 
earnest.” 

Whether it were so or not, 1 was glad to 
give a turn to the conversation. | 

Jacob did so well as a peddler, that by 
the end of twelve months he was able to 
afford himself a watch. We went down 
to Abercarn together to choose it. It was 
a new silver one, and cost 5/.; and I don’t 
think Jacob ever felt prouder in his life 
than when he first put it into his waistcoat 

cket. He valued it all the more for 

aving earned it himself. 

‘Are you sorry now that you let me 
be a peddler, uncle?” he asked, gaily, as 
we walked home in the dusk. 

“ No, no, Jacob; I am very glad.” 

If I had been asked the question three 
months later, could I have given the same 
answer? Perhaps not; but looking back 
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at it all through the years that have 
passed since, I can echo what I said then, 
far more earnestly and thankfully. 

On Monday Jacob went away on his 
rounds as usual, and returned on Saturday, 
if possible, more lively and talkative than 
ever. He was full of a fire that had broken 
out on the Wednesday evening, at the vil- 
lage where he happened to be lodging for 
the night. There had been great excitement 
about it, as—though it was only a shed 
that just got alight —the wind was blowing 
in the direction of the houses, and it was 
much feared that they, too, would catch 
fire. Many of the villagers were up most 
of the night helping to put out the flames, 
which, fortunately, they at last succeeded 
in doing before any further mischief was 
done. 

Jacob had been one of the first to find 
out that the shed was. on fire, and seemed 
to have exerted himself chiefly in saving 
the lives of some pigs, which, pig-like, were 
very stupid, and so alarmed when they 
felt the heat that it was very difficult to 
get them out. The account Jacob gave 
of it was most amusing, and we sat long 
over the fire that night talking and laugh- 
ing. 

The next week passed much as usual, 
till Jacob came home again on Saturday. 
Then, as I watched him coming down the 
hill path, I knew, even from a distance, 
that something was wrong with him. As 
he came nearer it was yet more evident. 
There was a cloud on his bright face —a 
sadness that was quite a new thing there ; 
and when I went out to meet him he 
hardly said a word to me. I waited for 
some time patiently, hoping that he would 
tell me of his trouble without being asked ; 
but when we had sat a full ten minutes in 
silence at tea, his own being still untasted, 
I could hold back no longer. 

“ Jacob, my boy, are you ill?” I asked. 

“No, uncle; not ill, but very miser- 
able.” 

His lips quivered, and he shaded his 
face with his hands as he spoke. 

Wondering much what could have hap- 
pened so suddenly to throw a gloom over 
my light-hearted boy, I said, “Let me 
know what your trouble is, Jacob, and we 
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will see if nuthing can be done to lighten 
it. It’s few troubles that will not allow 
of that.” 

“Iflonly knew allabout itmyself,uncle,”’ 
he replied. “That’s the worst of it. They 
are all turning against me, as though I had 
done some very bad thing, and there’s not 
one will tell me what they suspect. It’s 
too bad of them !” 

Then he went on to explain how, in 
most of the places he had been to this 
week, there had been a great difference in 
the people’s manner to him. In one vil- 
lage, on going to the ee ory wer he had 
always been welcome, and had good cus- 
tom, the backdoor had been slammed in 
his face by the cook, who said, sharply, 
that they did not want the like of him 
coming about the place any more: and in 
two farmhouses he had been served in the 
same way. The people in general being 
mostly Welsh, and as such very cautious, 
did not show their change of feeling so 
openly; but it seemed to him that all 
were colder in their manner than they 
used to be; and most of them said they 
did not want anything of him that day. 
Jacob had tried hard to find out what 
they knew, or thought they knew, against 
him, but in vain—even though he asked the 
question of one or two outright. They 
made some roundabout answer, and so 
got out of it. 

‘ And you have no notion yourself what 
it can be ?” I asked, looking keenly into his 
face the while. 

“Not the least in the world, uncle,” he 
replied. “My head aches with trying to 
think, but I have not the least notion.” 

I knew that he spoke the truth. 

“T am afraid some mischief-maker has 
been at work,” I said ; “ but we will hope 
that it will have been found out to be a 
mistake before you go round again next 
week.” I spoke as lightly as possible, 
hoping to cheer him up; but all Sunday I 
could see that he was low and unhappy. 

On Monday, just as Jacob was about to 
start, I observed, standing at the gate, a 
policeman from a neighbouring village, 
whom I knew slightly. “ Nothing wrong 
in these parts, I hope, Mr. Williams?” I 
said, as we went up to him. 
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He laid his hand on Jacob's shoulder. 
“7 am sorry to say, Mr. Morgan, that this 
young man must come with me.” 


“Go with you?” I asked, in oo 
astonishment. “ Why, whatcan you have 
to say against him ?” 


“It’s not I that rg it, mind you,” replied 
the policeman: “I only act on orders, 
and it would give me real pleasure to hear 
it wasn’t true.” 

“What wasn’t true?” I repeated, im- 
patiently. Glancing at Jacob, who stood 
perfectly silent, I saw that he was too 
much amazed to say a word. 

“You've heard of the fire at our place 
last week, maybe ?”’ said Williams. “Well, 
in the bustle there was a chap as had his 
chain cut and his watch stolen, and I’ve 
a warrant against this young man on the 
charge of doing it.” 


Hy! 


—_~ 


THE LOST POST-BAG. 


rok two days and two nights it poured 

so hard that no work could be done 
out of doors; but no matter what the 
weather may be, the village postman must 
brave it all. Poor old ‘Jack’ never thought 
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Tom and Charley find the Post-bag. 
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It was too absurd that Jacob Hartley, 
who was honest to the backbone, should 
be accused of such a thing; and when 
he heard it he broke out into a hearty 
laugh, and I am sure I joined. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed Jacob, 
when he had a little recovered his gravity. 
“T’d like to know who could have cooked 
up such a story about me.” 

There was no help for it but going 
along with the policeman down to Aber- 
carn, where the magistrates were sitting, 
to have the matter looked into; and as we 
went we comforted ourselves with thinking 
that this explained the odd way in which 
Jacob had been received the week before, 
and might, after all, be not a bad thing 
for him, by proving his entire innocence. 


(To be continued.) 
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of giving up for the weather—his duty was 
to take letters from Kingswood to Wood- 
ford. The journey was just five miles, 
so that he walked ten miles every day 
of his life except Sunday. Twenty years 
he had walked this distance every week- 
day, so you can see how many miles 
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Widow Baker in the Rector’s study. 


the postman walked if you take out 

our slate and pencil. ‘There was no 
bridge at Woodford, the horses walked 
through the brook, and men, women, and 
children crossed on stepping-stones. Hun- 
dreds of times had Jack crossed on these 
stones, and sometimes even when they 
were covered with water, but he was not 
so sure-footed now as he had been a few 
years back, and after the heavy rain, the 
water was very high. On Thursday morning, 
at about eleven o'clock, Mrs. Wilkins, an 
old lady in the village, said, “ Dear me, 
how late the postman is! No letter from 
Jane; I hope no accident has happened to 
the train!” 

Widow Baker says, “O dear! my rent 
is due, and our Mary promised to send it 
in a letter. If I don’t get the money I 
know the landlord will turn me out.” 

About one o’clock several persons had 
come up to the post-office inquiring for 
letters, but no one knew why they had not 
come. One man who was up early had 
seen Jack not a mile from the village, with 
his bag of letters, trudging along in the 
rain. 

At two o'clock the rain cleared off, and 
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several ot the villagers went out to look 
for the postman. Among those who went 
were Tom Black and Charley Baker. Tom 
Black was a ragged, untidy young urchin, 
always in mischief, besides he was sly and 
cunning, and would steal apples from 
orchards, and anything he could get if he 
was not likely to be found out. He was 
the son of Jem Black the poacher, and 
Tom's father had often been in prison. 
His mother had died when he was a 
baby, and so Tom had been left to run 
wild, and he became the worst boy in the 
village. Charley Baker was the son of 
Widow Baker. His mother was very poor, 
and his only sister, Mary, was at service. 
She got twelve pounds a-year for her 
wages, and five of these she always sent to 
her poor mother at Michaelmas-tide—four 
pounds to pay her rent, and one pound to 
buy clothes for Charley. Now you will 
wonder why Charley Baker kept company 
with so bad a boy as Tom Black. I will tell 
you. Charley was one of those boys some 
people call good-natured. He was always 
willing to give anything away, he would 
never say “No,” when his companions 
asked him to do anything either good or 
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bad. Whatever company he was in he 
always tried to make himself agreeable. 
The reason of this was, that Charley 
liked to be called a ‘jolly fellow,’ and 
anybody who wanted him to help them 
need only praise him, and he would do 
whatever they wished. Of course, Tom 
Black was not slow to find out Charley’s 
failing. So he made him his ‘ great friend.’ 

If Charley was sent to the shop to buy 
sugar or raisins, Tom would be sure to 
stop him and say, “Let’s have some of 
them plums, there’s a good fellow,” or 
“Let's have a dip into the sugar paper,” 
and the foolish boy would always let Tom 
steal his poor mother’s things in order 
that Tom might pat him on the back and 
praise him. 

Now on the day the postman was miss- 
ing, the two boys went together along the 
stream. Tom never wore any shoes or 
stockings, and Charley took his off and hid 
them under a hedge so that he might 
paddle better in and out of the water. 

After walking some time they came to 
a place below the mill where the stream 
turned, and just below some broken palings 
they saw something in the water which 
Charley at first thought was a dead dog, 
but Tom waded in and fetched out the 
post-bag, but they saw nothing of poor 
Old Jack; they thought he must have 
been drowned, and so he was, and the 
bag had been washed off his neck, and his 
body not far off. 

Now Tom had heard that Charley’s 
mother expected some money, so he 
eagerly cut the bag open to get at the 
letters. 

Charley was very sorry to see him do 
this, but dare not say anything against it 
for fear Tom would call him a coward. 
When he saw him begin to open the let- 
ters he was more frightened still, but Tom 
laughed at him so, that he made him say 
no more, and even persuaded him to open 
one or two himself. He had just now 
come to one directed to his mother, which 
he was going to put in his pocket, when 
Tom called out, “Hulloa, there! what's 
that ?” 

“Only a letter to my mother,” said, 
Charley. 
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“ And you were going to take it home, 
you simpleton, and we should both be put 
in prison if they found out we had opened 
these letters. ‘No! hand that to me.” 

Charley began to cry, because he knew 
it was Mary’s letter with the money for 
the rent. 

Tom said, “ Why, Charley, you are the 
biggest spooney I ever came across. If 
you gave that letter to your mother we 
should both get hanged— they would say 
we drowned the postman if the policeman 
found out your mother had got her letter, 
and nobody else their's.” 

So Tom took the letter, opened it, and 
found a five-pound Bank of England note. 
This he put in his pocket, as Charley sat 
with his mouth open in astonishment. 

“Now we are in for it, let’s see what 
the others have got in them. What's 
this ?” 

“Oh, that’s a Post-office order for three 
pounds ten. What's the letter say ?” 


‘My dear Lizer,—I ope you ar quite well, 
as this leaves me at the present. I sendu 
all the munny I cod git. I ave saved it up 
these last three yere. This will buy u some 
things to git marrid with, as i now u havn't 
got much to get clos and sich things, as 
mother’s illnes was a long wun and it comed 
raythur expensiv to u. Give mi luv too Georg 
and I ope he will make a good usband. 

‘Tt remane yure afekshunit brother, 
*“ Henry THOMSON.” 


“Keep that,” said Tom, “and if the 
others ain’t got nothing worth keeping 
let’s shy ’em in the brook.” 

The wicked boys then opened all the 
other letters, and took out what they 
liked, and threw the rest into the brook. 

It was not long before the body of the 
postman was found, and when the bag was 
seen, and some of the letters, torn in 
pieces, found in the river, the policeman 
soon was on the watch. A week passed 
over, and. Charley told no one anything 
about his and his companion’s sin. The 
landlord pressed for the rent, and as widow 
Baker could not pay, all her goods were sold, 
and another person entered the cottage. 

On the day the goods were sold, Charley 
went to the post-office to try and get 
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money for the post-office order, for he 
could not bear to see his mother so un- 
happy, and he wanted to give her all he 
could get. Tom went with him as far as 
the post-office, because he hoped to get 
some, if not all the money. He dare not 
go inside, because he felt almost sure a 
great many questions would be asked; 
and, perhaps, Charley would only get 
caught, and get no money at all. Tom 
was quite right. As soon as Charley 
showed the order, he was asked to walk 
into the office. In five minutes a police- 
man came and took him, and carried him 
off to prison. Tom rather expected this, 
and so he ran off with the five-pound note 
in his pocket, which he had not dared to 
change. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, a fort- 
night after all this had happened, a knock 
was heard at the study-door of the good 
Rector of the village. 

“ Please, sir, Mrs. Baker wants to speak 
to you,” said the servant. 

The lamp was on the table and the 
shade over it, and at first the Rector did 
not know who it was, as he saw a pale, 
thin woman come in, her face red and 
swollen with weeping. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


HE blast that drove the storm clouds 
across the heavens shook the oak, and 
the acorn-cup, loosened from its fruit, fell 
on the pathway. 
The clouds burst, and the raindrop filled 
the acorn-cup. 


A robin, wearied by the sultry heat of. 


an autumn day, hopped along the path, 
when the storm was over, and drank of 
the rain-drop. 

Refreshed and gladdened, he flew to his 
favourite perch in the ivy that overhung 
the poet's window, and there he trilled his 
sweetest, happiest song. 

The poet heard, and rising from his day- 
dream, wrote a chant of grateful rejoicing. 

The chant went forth into the great 
- world, and entered the house of sorrow, 
and uttered its heart-stirring accents beside 
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the couch of sickness. Thesorrowful were 
comforted, the sick were cheered. 

Many voices praised the poet. He said, 
“The chant was inspired by the robin’s 
song.” 

“My throat would have been too dry to 
sing,” said Robin, “if I had not found 
that sweet drop of water that I found in 
the acorn-cup.” 

“ T should have sunk into the earth, had 
not the acorn-cup been there to receive 
me,” said the rain-drop. 

“T would not have been there to receive 
you but for the angry blast,’ said the 
acorn-cup.. 

And so they that were comforted praised 
the blast; but the blast replied, “ Praise 
Him at whose word the stormy wind 
ariseth, and Who from darkness can bring 
hight, making his mercies oftentimes to 
pass through unseen and unknown chan- 
nels, and bringing, in due time, by His 
own way, the grateful chant from the angry 
storm-cloud.” 


HOW TO “HONOUR THY FATHER 
AND MOTHER.” 


AX old schoolmaster said one day to 

a clergyman who came to examine 
his school, “I believe the children know 
the Catechism word for word.” “But do 
they understand it? that is the question,” 
said the clergyman. 

The schoolmaster only bowed respect- 
fully, and the examination began. A little 
boy had repeated the fifth commandment, 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother,” and 
he was desired to explain it. Instead 
of trying to do so, the little fellow, with 
his face covered with blushes, said, alrnost 
in a whisper, “Yesterday, Sir, I showed 
some strange gentlemen over the moun- 
tain. The sharp stones cut my feet, and 


. the gentlemen saw them bleeding, and 


they gave me some money to buy me 
shoes. I gave it to my mother, for she 
had no shoes either; and I thought I 
could go barefoot better than she.” 

The clergyman then looked very much 
pleased ; and the old schoolmaster only 
quietly remarked, “ God gives us His grace 
and His blessing.” — Christian Treasury. 
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Thrilling, trilling, all unheeding, 


THE LINNET’S PETITION. Working all the while a spell ; 
. For its life the linnet pleading, 
By Claribel. Warbles tenderly and well. 
Qs a thorn a linnet perches, Such a gush of joyous singing 
Underneath a schoolboy rough Falls upon the truant’s ear, 

For a stone intently searches,— Through the woods its echo ringing 
“TI shall hit him, sure enough !” Makes the music doubly clear. 
Arm uprsised to aim discreetly, Dropped the lifted hand in wonder, 

‘¢T shall bring him down ere long!” Harmlessly the pebble fell : 
All at once the linnet sweetly ‘“‘ Child, what made you spare the linnet ?” 
Warbles out its summer song. “Oh, because he sung so well!” 


The “ Prize,” for 1868, 1864, and 1865, Price 1s. 2d. each in pictorial wrapper ; 2s. cloth gilt ; 
2s. 6d. extra gilt, and gilt edges. 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paterxoster Row. 
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JANETS LAMB.* 


A LITTLE maid of ten years old 
Lived on a mountain-side ; 

No brothers, sisters, had she left; 
Her parents, too, had died. 


And Janet with her grandsire old, 
Both solitary and poor, 

Watched the sheep-runs all summer long, 
Upon the hilly moor, 


Until the hard, hard winter days— 
Then, all the sheep housed in, 

The shepherd and the child came down, 
Into the town’s harsh din. 


The gloomy town, where angry men 
And hungry women brawled, 

And many a sight and sound of pain 
Poor Janet's heart appalled. 


But when the heavy winter past, 
And March returning smiled, 

Up to the quiet hill-side hut 
Went the delighted child. 


Two collie dogs, one frail old man, 
One lassie, blithe and free, 

They spent their days upon the moor, 
A happy company. 


Then when night fell, within the fold, 
Furze-thatched, peat-walled, and warm, 
The mother ewes and tender lambs 
They shut up safe from harm ; 


And Janet, with contented heart, 
The hut-door closed, and lay 

Down on her bed of heather twigs, 
And slept till break of day. 


But once, just in the dead of night, 
She woke with startled haste, 

Thinking she heard a sound amid 
The soughing of the blast — 


A cry so like that little lamb’s 
Lost last year on the hill ; 

She sat up —listened— once again 
The cry came—then was still. 


Said Janet, “ Sure it cannot be; 
I counted them all round, 


Twenty-three ewes, six lambs, two twins— 


Hark, Grand-dad !”— He slept sound. 


* From “‘Our Year.” <A delightful book for young 
and old, by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
58. 
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But, creeping past the hut, the wind 
The door-posts shakes and jars, 
And through the window Janet sees 
The black sky, sown with stars. 


Her teeth were chattering with the cold, 
Her heart is full of fear; 

But yet that melancholy cry 
She cannot choose but hear. - 


And out upon the fearsome hill 
Grand-dad or she must go, 

Or else some little wandering lamb 
Will perish in the snow. 


‘‘ There was no snow last eve,” she thought ; 
But conscience showed her plain 

A tiny ledge of glittering white 
Against the window-pane. 


And through the north wind’s angry howl 
Still conscience bore the cry; 

‘Tf no one goes,” said Janet, ‘‘ sure 
The little lamb will die. 


‘Poor Grandfather (how sound he sleeps!) 
Is tired, lame, and old: ” 

And then she trembled at the dark, 
And shivered at the cold. 


“TI will not fear,” said she at last, 
And rose up quietly ; 

“If I take care of my poor lamb, 
God will take care of me.” 


So out upon the midnight hill 
The little lassie stole, 

Her limbs all shaking as she went, 
But courage at her soul. 


Out, out beneath the starry sky, 
So lonely still and grand, 

With not a living creature near 
In all the sleeping land. 


The stunted firs rose grim and dark, 
The white whin-bushes gleamed ; 

And yet that feeble, helpless bleat 
Further and further seemed. 


Her numb feet crunched the new-fall’n snow 
She shook at each faint noise ; 

Yet higher, higher up the hill 
Pursued the piteous voice. 


The loud wind roared —the weak cry ceased. 
‘© My lamb is dead!” she cried,— 
When underneath a heather bush 
She saw it at her side. 
* * * * * 
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Janet is now a woman grown, But if you ask, she'll laugh and say, 
With bairns about her knee; She ne’er was gladder, sure, 

The same bright smile and pleasant word Then when she found the dying lamb 
For them, and you, and me. Upon the midnight moor. 


THE LOST POST-BAG. 
(Concluded from page 127.) 


burst of weeping, and the poor woman 
could say nothing. The Rector, who had 
Sit down, my good woman, you seem in 


trouble,” said he, kindly. 


only just returned from a long journey, 
At these words she gave vent to a fresh 


then got up, took the shade from off the 


lamp, removed his spectacles he used when 
he read, and looked at his visitor. 
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“ Havn't you heard, sir ?” 

“What?” answered the Rector. 

“Don’t you know me, sir? I am widow 
Baker.” 

The Rector was astonished ; a few weeks 
of such sorrow and suffering had well- 
nigh driven the poor woman wild. She 
told him in her broken words, as well as 
she was able, of all her trouble. She was 
turned out of house and home, and, worse 
than all, her only boy—her darling —had 
been sent to prison. 

“ Oh, sir,” she sobbed, “what must I 
do? I know it will be the death of me.” 

Mr. Hanbury quicted the poor woman 
as well as he could, and gave her all the 
comfort possible. She had prayed and 
prayed, she said, but it seemed as if it 
was in vain. She had spoilt her boy,— 
she had let him go with that wicked ind : 
and seemed to take all the blame to herself 
for her child’s sin. 

Poor woman, she was not much to 


blame ; she had warned him over and over 
again against his foolish ways, and had 
often punished him too, but his love of 
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prayers she had taught him he did not 
care to say; and by neglecting his mother 
and by forgetting to pray, he was led into 
temptation, and was now a miserable pri- 
soner waiting for the assizes. Some thought 
that the postman had been murdered,— 
that he had been pushed into the water, 
and that the boys had something to do 
with it. The poor widow lived in daily 
fear of her son’s life. She thought he 
would be hanged for murder. The Rector 
went to see him in prison, and found the 
poor lad now truly penitent: he told the 
whole story from beginning to end, and 
when the trial came on he was not found 
guilty of murder, but he had to stay a 
long time in prison. 

Mr. Hanbury took good care of the 
poor widow, and with the assistance of 
some friends got her a _ comfortable 
lodging. She was so ill, however, that 
Mary was obliged to leave her place of 
service to wait upon her; and before 


Charley was released from prison his mo- 
ther died. 
One day, as Mary was in the church- 


praise had made him heed her not. The | yard, putting a few flowers round her | 
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The Gamekeeper is shot. 


mother’s grave, the Rector came up and 
said,— 

“Fear not, Mary, your mother’s death 
may be the saving of your brother's soul. 
A blow like this he will not quickly get 
over: he is truly sorry for his sin, I know. 
When he comes out of prison he will be 
well taken careof; and I trust now, although 
he is very young, he has learnt to pray in 
such a manner as he never knew before; 
and I hope he will grow up a good and 
useful man.” 

But where was Tom Black all this time ? 
Directly Charley was caught Tom made 
off for London, with the five-pound note 
in his pocket. In London he fell in with 
a company of thieves and pickpockets, who 
promised to teach him all the tricks for 
getting money that they practised them- 
selves. They, however, made him give 
them the note for teaching him his trade, 
as they called it. He soon learnt how to 

ick pockets, but did not much like London 
ife, it was too close and confined for him ; 
so he went to live in a distant part of the 
country, and managed to live partly by 
poaching, and partly by stealing. He 
was so cunning that he escaped being 
caught. But one evening, when he was 
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just twenty years old, he proposed to 
several companions to go to a place 
called Ricketts’ Wood, to steal some phea- 
sants,—and pheasants he meant to have, 
he said, for his money was running 
short, and no one should stop him. He 
told his companions he would shoot the 
first man that came in his way, if he tried 
to hinder him from getting the game. So 
off they all started, with their guns loaded : 
they hee four or five pheasants, and were 
going to get some more, when a man came 
across his path, with a thick stick in his 
hand. 

“ Come near, and you are a dead man,” 
said Tom, pointing his gun at him. 

The man walked towards him, and the 
wicked Tom shot him in a moment. Some 
men were soon on the spot, but the mur- 
derer and his companions escaped. A 
large reward was offered to any one who 
would point out the murderer, and a free 
pardon offered to any of the company, if 
they had no part in the murder and would 
tell. The result was that one of the party 
told the police, and Tom and the rest of 
the gang were taken to prison. Tom was 
sentenced to be hanged, and the others 
were transported. Great sorrow was felt 
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in the village for the death of the game- 
keeper, for he was a very steady and well- 
conducted young man: he had come from 
a distant part of the country, and no one 
knew his history. He only lived a few 
hours after he was shot, but the curate of 
the parish came to see him. He found 
him prepared to die. He confessed that 
his sins were great, but he believed his 
Saviour had pardoned him. One thing he 
said which astonished the Curate very 
much. “ Qh, sir, I killed my poor mother, 
and now I am going to see her alive! 
She forgave me, and prayed for my soul. 
Her blood, I trust, is washed from me 
by the blood of Jesus Christ. I die a just 
death.” And he breathed his last. His 
name was Charley Baker. W. M. 


THE FISHER-BOY. 


(COURAGE, my boy! pull cheerily, cheerily, 
See, we are nearing the shore !” 
For the blue eyes were closing wearily, 
And the small hands flagged at the oar. 


‘‘ Mother is waiting to welcome us home, 
She has piled the fire up bright; 

When our boat has rounded the headland rocks 
We shall see its dancing light.” 


They had left the village at early morn, 
And had toiled the live-long day ; 

Now, cold and tired, they were hastening home, 
All drenched with the falling spray. 


But the mist is creeping o’er land and sea, 
And darkness is gathering fast, 

The voice of the storm to the fisherman’s ear 
Is heard in the muttering blast. 


He takes the oar from the weary hand, 
And wraps up the trembling child, 
Who, looking up in that sun-burnt face, 

Said softly, as he smiled,— 


Father, I do not fear the storm; 
It cannot do us ill: 

I have read of Jesus, who bids the wind 
And the raging waves be ‘still.’ 


And He, in His everlasting arms, 
His lambs will safely keep ; 

And I am His, I know He will” 
And the boy soon fell asleep. 


How slowly passed the long, long hours, 
In the cottage by the shore, 

Where the mother listened, with pallid cheek, 
To the voice of the tempest’s roar. 
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And when the morn rose quiet and grey, 
By a vessel outward bound 

A man, half dead with cold and rain, 
In a drifting boat was found. 


And close to his bosom lay his boy. 
With his arms clasped round him tight; 
While the hand of «death on the peaceful face 
Told the taleof that fearful night. 


But light shines through the darkest cloud, 
And love guides all God'‘s ways, 

And the seed sown by that childish hand 
Was found ere many days. 


For the voice of simple, trusting faith, 
As the waves of death drew near, 

And the last faint words of prayer for him, 
Sound in the father’s ear. 


And now, as he sits by his lonely hearth, 
A hoary man and old, 
He speaks of the time he shall meet his child, 
Who is safe in the Saviour’s fold. 
E. H. 


THE TRUE GOD. 


A LITTLE boy who lived in the house of 

a heathen said to him one day, 
“There is but one God—the one that made 
the earth and the sky, and everything. It 
is He who gives us the rain and the sun- 
shine, and He knows what we do and what 
we leave undone. He hears us when we 
pray ; and He, the Eternal One, will punish 
us if we do wrong, and reward us if we do 
right. He can save us or He can destroy 
us. But these images, that you pray to, 
are only lumps of baked clay. They can’t 
see or hear ; how, then, can they do any good 
or save you from any trouble? You ought 
to talk to God's messenger about that.” 
He meant the missionary. 

The heathen paid no heed to him, but 
soon afterwards went on a little journey. 
While he was gone, the boy took a stick 
and broke all the images except the largest, 
into the hands of which he put the stick. 
When the man returned, he was furious to 
see what had happened, and exclaimed, 
“Who has done this ?”’ 

“ Perhaps,” said the little boy, “the big 
idol has been beating his little brothers.” 

“Nonsense !” said the man. “ Don’t talk 
such stuft as that! Do you think ’ma 
fool? You know as well as I do that the 
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thing cannot even raise its hand! It was 
you, you little rascal! It was you! And 
to pay you for your wicked work, I’ll beat 
you to death with the same stick!” And 
seizing the stick, he approached him. 

“But,” said the boy, gently, “how can 
you trust to a god so weak that a child’s 

and can destroy him? Do you suppose 
that, if he can’t take care of himself or his 
companions, he can take care of you and 
the world, let alone make you ?” 

The heathen stopped to think, for this 
was a new way of looking at it. Then he 
broke his great idol, and went and kneeled 
down to pray to the true God, and called 
him, “My Father.” 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
THE WIDOW’S SON RESTORED 
TO LIFE. 


, St. Luke, vii. 11-16. 

Y 36: NE day Jesus left Caper- 
t. “4 naum and went along 
the road that led to the 
little city of Nain, which 
was abouteighteen miles 
distant, and many of 
His disciples and much 
people went with Him, 
no doubt expecting to 
see other wonder-works 

* done by Him. 

When they came nigh to the gate of the 
city, they met a funeral passing forth, for 
the Jews always buried their dead outside 
the walls of their towns. We are not told 
whether the dead man had been rich or 
poor, but we are told that much people of 
the city were with the chief mourner. 
They were there either to show their 
respect for the dead man, or else they 
were there to show that they felt how sad 
a case it was. In truth, it could hardly 
have been more sad, for the dead man was 
the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widov. 


“Cold was the pillow on her widowed bed ; 
And colder still her heart—her last was dead.” 


But “at need then is help the nighest,” 
and succour was at hand of which the 
weeping mother had no thought. Jesus 
drew near, and when He saw her He had 
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compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep 
not. Worldly friends had given her the 
same bidding, but they could show no 
ground for comfort ; but Christ came down 
from heaven to give a foretaste of that 
which is to be fully done hereafter, when 
“God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying.” (Rev. xxi. 4.) 

He came and touched the bier, and the 
bearers stood still. Then the word of 
power passed from His lips, Young man, 
L say unto thee, Arise; and in an instant 
the cold clay was warm with life, the pale- 
ness of his face gave place to the ruddy 
glow of health, and he that was dead sat up 
and began to speak. We know not what he 
said, but may we not suppose that his lips 
first broke forth in praise to God, and then 
in words of love to his amazed and awe- 
struck mother, and of thanks to Jesus 
whose loving eye was resting on him, and 
whose voice had called back his soul from 
the unseen world. 

Those who carried the bier now rested 
it on the ground, the young man rose from 
it, and Jesus, taking him by the hand, 
delivered him to his mother. Oh, what a 
priceless gift! How would his mother, 
when she had got over the shock of her 
great joy, clasp her son to her breast and 
cry, “Isit, in very deed, my boy? Can it 
be that my son was dead and: alive 
again? Oh, yes, I feel his embrace; I see 
the beaming of the eyes that I had closed; 
I hear again the tongue that was silent in 
death. It is my son—my only son!” 

The lesson for us in this miracle is, that 
the young and the strong may die as well 
as the aged and sickly. We knowthat the 
Lord’s voice will not say unto us, “ Arise,” 
until He says it to the dust of all the dead 
at the end of the world ; and we shall then 
arise, not to a second lease of life, like the 
widow’s son, but to be judged for the 
deeds we have done in the body. After 
death there can be no change of our fate: 
as the tree falleth, so shall it lie. As we 
die, 80 must we riseagain ; and as we live, 
so most likely we shall die. Therefore,— 


** Oft as the bell with solemn toll 
Proclaims the departure of a soul, 
Let each one ask himself, ‘Am I 
Prepared, should I be called to die?’” 
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THE MOTHER OF GOOD LUCK. 


DON’T want to stay in this place; 

I don’t want to do nothing but trot 
errands, and be at everybody’s beck and 
call ; I am not learning anything.” 

So said Ephraim Smith to his aunt, as 
he stopped at her door one day on his 
master’s pony, to give her a parcel out of 
his basket. 

“You think you are fit for something 
higher, then,” said his aunt, who was a 
kindly, sensible woman. 


“ Yes,” said Ephraim; “I like riding 


the pony well enough now and then, but 


I don’t want to be going errands all my 
time.” 

“ But by doing errands well is the way 
the lads always get on in Mr. Barrows’ 
warehouse. When you have earned pro- 
motion by doing that part of his business 
well, he will put you forward, and not till 
then.” 

“ Precious small business,” muttered the 
boy, with a pucker of his. forehead; “I 
don’t care how I do it.” 

“TI am sorry to hear you say 80,” said 
his aunt; “for he only that is faithful in 
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little things can be expected to be faithful 
in greater things. If you do not do your 
present work well, Mr. Barrow will have 
no reason to think you can do any other 
better. Boys must earn promotion if they 
are to have it. I mustn’t keep you now, 
but if you will come up here to tea after 
church next Sunday afternoon, I will tell 
you a story about it.” 

Ephraim promised that he would come 
next Sunday, and with a brighter look in 
his face, and a cheery “good-bye” to his 
aunt and little cousin, who was holding on 
by her apron, he punched the pony’s fat 
sides with his heels and ‘rotted off down 
the lane. 

Next Sunday his aunt was as good as 
her word, and after giving him a first-rate 
tea, with a dish of buttered cakes which 
Ephraim called “fat rascals,” and which 
he liked uncommonly, she said that she 
hoped he was doing his errands better 
_ now; and then Ephraim asked her for the 
story that she had promised to tell him. 

And his aunt settled herself in her arm- 
chair in the corner, and began :— 

“‘ It is well-nigh twenty years ago that I 

new a young man who went into business 
with fair prospects, but the new firm did 
not go on well. Times were bad, and it 
failed ; and my friend George came home 
with empty pockets in search of work. 
He met his former Sunday teacher in the 
street, and asked him if he knew any 
opening. 

“*Not just now,’ answered the gentle- 
man; ‘but if you don’t want to be idle, 
and are willing to work, you might help in 
our soup-kitchen. The pay won't be much, 
but you can be very useful.’”’ 

“T hope he didn’t stoop so low as to go 
to the soup-kitchen, after being in busi- 
ness for himself,” broke in Ephraim ; for 
he thought that a soup-kitchen, where 
soup is made and served out to the poor 
in winter, when food is dear and work 
scarce, was a very undignified situation. 

“ Let us see how George looked at the 
matter,’ said his aunt. “‘ Yes, sir, Pll 
go,’ was his reply, for he was a good young 
man, and thought no situation beneath 
him where he could minister to the wants 
of others. He went into the soup-kitchen, 
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dealt out the tickets, and the soup too for 
aught I know. He kept the books, and 
managed the business as best he could. 

“When the committee of the soup- 
kitchen met to see what good it had done, 
they were surprised and pleased to see 
how well the books were kept. ‘ Why, 
whom have you here ?’ asked one of them, 
who was keeper of a large hotel. And 
when he was told, he said, ‘I must have 
that young man to manage my books;’ 
and he offered George a good salary to 
become the head clerk in his hotel. George 
went to the promotion he had earned, but 
he had not been in the hotel many months 
before one of the visitors, the cashier of a 
bank, said to the hotel-keeper, ‘ That clerk 
of yours is a clever fellow ; how well he 
conducts your business!’ And it was not 
long before the cashier offered him a clerk- 
ship in the bank, with a larger salary. 
George had earned his promotion, and he 
went. In due time the cashier resigned, 
and the directors said, ‘We can’t do better 
than put George in his place ;’ and so he 
was promoted to that office, and he made 
as good a cashier as he did aclerk. He is 
not a cashier now, Ephraim, but a rich 
banker, and holding one of the most im- 
portant offices in the county, and he did 
not despise lowly places.” 

“But he had what I call luck,—good 
luck!” exclaimed Ephraim. 

“ But Diligence is the mother of good 
luck,” said his aunt; “mind that, my 
boy, and, if it please God, you will get 
on too.” 


THE HISTORY OF A LIE. 


BESSIE was a little girl. One morning, as 
she stood before the glass pinning a 
large rose upon her frock, her mother called 
her to take care of the baby a few minutes. 
Now, Bessie wanted just then to go out 
into the garden to play, so she went very 
unwillingly. 
Her mother bade her sit down in her 
little chair, put the baby carefully in her 
lap, and left the room. The rose instantly 
attracted the little one’s notice, and quick 
as thought, the chubby fingers grasped it, 
and before Bessie could say, ‘‘ What are 
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you about ?” the rose was crushed and scat- 
tered. Bessie was so angry that she struck 
the baby a hard blow. The baby, like all 
other babies, screamed right lustily. The 
mother, hearing the uproar, ran to see what 
was the matter. Bessie, to save herself 
from punishment, told her mother that her 
little brother Ben, who was playing in the 
room, had hit the baby as hard as he could. 

Ben, though he declared his innocence, 
received the punishment which Bessie de- 
served. 

Bessie went to school soon after, but 
she did not feel happy. 

That night, as she lay in her bed she 
could not go to sleep for thinking of the 
dreadful wrong she had committed against 
her brother and against Gop ; and she re- 
Solved that night to tell her mother all 
about it, the next morning. When morn- 
ing came, however, she felt as if there was 
something in her throat, so that she could 
not make up her mind to confess the sin ; 
it did not seem so great as the night be- 
fore. Her silly, sinful heart said it was 
not much after all. 

As day after day passed, Bessie felt the 
burden less and less; and she might have 
fallen into the same sin again had a tempt- 
ation presented itself, but for a sad event. 
One morning, when she came home from 
school, she found Ben had been sick all the 
forenoon. He continued to grow worse, 
and the next evening he died. Poor Bes- 
sie ! it seemed as if her heart would break. 
Kind friends tried to comfort her. They 
told her that he was happy; that he had 
gone to live with the Saviour, who loved 
little children ; and, if she was good, she 
would go to see him, though he could not 
come again to her. 

“Oh!” said the child, “I am not crying 
because he has gone to heaven, but because 
I told that lie about him ; because he got 
that punishment which belonged to me.” 

For a long time she refused to be com- 
forted. 

Several years have passed. Bessie is 
now of woman’s size ; but the remembrance 
of that lie stings her soul to the quick. It 
took less than one minute to utter it, but 
many years havenot rubbed out ofher heart 
the sorrow and shame which followed it. 
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NEARLY DROWNED. 


USH ! there lies behind the curtain in 
that room the cold body of a little 


oy. 

Beside his bed is his poor mother, crying 
bitterly. Poor little Willie went out ina 
boat one fine day upon the sea; he did 
not tell his mother he was going. One of 
his schoolfellows asked him to go and he 
went, although he knew his mother would 
not like it. They had not been out long 
before the boat upset, and you may fancy 
his poor mother’s horror when she saw 
him brought home, lying upon a piece of 
board, carried by two men. 

The doctor came at once, and used all 
the means he could to revive him. The 
clergyman also came to see if he could do 
anything for Willie or his mother; and 
those two ladies you see, one is his god- 
mother and the other his aunt. Whilst 
the mother and the doctor are in the little 
room behind the curtain, these three kneel 
down and pray to God for the little boy. 
They knew that God would hear and 
answer prayer, and so they prayed very 
earnestly. When they arose from their 
knees the doctor came out and said, “ He 
is coming round now, poor child ; I thought 
he would have died.” : 

Now the doctor did not know that they 
had been praying for Willie all this time, 
but they knew that God had heard them. 
Instead of saying how lucky it was the 
doctor was at home when he was sent for, 
they knelt down again and thanked “ our 
heavenly Father ” for sparing this child to 
his poor mother, and for saving him from 
dying in an act of disobedience. When 
Willie got better he thanked God too, and 
prayes earnestly for the Saviour tosend him 

is Holy Spirit, to give him a clean heart, 
and to make him a good and obedient boy. 

But Willie did not get well directly ; he 
was ill a long time, and he could not stand 
on his legs for months. Every fine day he 
was taken out to the beach, and when his 
schoolfellows came to see him he told them 
all how sorry he was that he had tried to 
deceive his mother. 

He never forgot his punishment as long 
as he lived, and whenever he found any 
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story of his own narrow escape from being 
drowned. W. M. 


WAITING FOR THE LIGHT. 
(Concluded from page 124.) 


E were not kept long before the magis- 
trates. All that could be proved, or 
even stated, against Jacob was, that he was 
present at the fire, and that just about 
that time he was first observed to wear a 
watch. Of course there was no difficulty 
in proving that his was a new watch, 
bought at Abercarn the Monday before : 
besides, the man who had lost his watch 
said that his own was twice as big as that. 
But it was not necessary to say much in 
his defence. The gentlemen said there 
was no evidence at all, and dismissed the 
case almost at once saying, that the dis- 
grace was to those who had spread the 
report, and that there was not the least 
shadow cast on Jacob’s character. 

Ah, me! that was easily said, and Jacob 
was quite cheered by it, and went home in 
high spirits. We had lost so much time 
that day that we did not set off till 


Tuesday, and then he started on his rounds 
as brightly as though this had not hap- 


pened. On Saturday he came home yet 
more downcast than before. The news 
of his being thought to be a thief had 
spread far and wide; while the fact of its 
having been proved to be utterly false was 
much slower in getting about, and people 
were not so ready to believe it. Respect- 
able folks seemed, for the most part, to be 
shy of having anything to do with him ; 
and a still greater trial was, that those who 
were not respectable —those with whom 
Jacob would never have anything to do 
on account of their wrong-doing—were 
quite friendly towards him, seeming to 
look on him as one of themselves now, 
while one man went so far as to wish him 
joy of having got so well out of his scra 
—showing by his manner that he thought 
he really had taken the watch, but had 
managed somehow to get off. 

It was no wonder that the poor lad was 
so down at heart. We had a long talk 
about it on the Sunday. In such cases 
it is go difficult to know what is the best 
thing to do. 

“T°ll tell you what, uncle,” said Jacob, 
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at last, “I can’t stand it much longer. If 
it goes on like this I must go right away 
and begin afresh. Don’t you think so?” he 
said, impatiently, seeing that I was silent. 

“Tf you want to know what I really 
think,” I replied, “I should say it was a 
cowardly thing to do.” 

“Would you, really? Well, uncle, tell 
me what you would do in my place.” 

“T was thinking just now. Some would 
say you ought to give yourself no peace 
till you found out who first spread the 
report, and then force them to unsay it: 
but that’s easier said than done, and, any 
way, I doubt it’s being a good plan. It 
raises a deal of ill-feeling, and, maybe, 
leaves you worse off in the end than you 
were at the beginning, besides making 
folks think more of what might else soon 
have been dropped. Then you might go 
away as you said, Jacob; but that would 
give every one a handle for saying you were 
really in the wrong. Depend on it, there’s 
nothing like living it down.” 

“JT don’t understand you,” said Jacob 
gloomily. 

“T mean, to go on doing your duty 
steadily, not caring for what they say, 
until you make them see that you could 
not have done the thing they suspect you 
of—that your whole life gives the lie to 
it.” 

“Tt is very hard,” he said, after a long 
silence. 

“There is only One who knows how 
hard,” I answered; “and He only can 
give you strength to do it.” 

We said no more about it that night, 
but next morning he turned back at the 
door and said,—“ Uncle, I will live it 
down.” 

“God grant you may!” I answered ; and 
he left me. 

I must pass more briefly over the next 
few months— months which brought with 
them a change I had once believed hardly 
Ce ee as they did, my light- 

earted, thoughtless Jacob, into a grave, 
earnest-minded man. Much as I missed 
his merry laugh, yet, week by week, I 
noticed with pleasure the deeper look that 
was growing into his eyes. 

As time went on Jacob spoke less to me 
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of his daily troubles, and yet I knew that 
his life was far from being an easy one. To 
one like him, caring overmuch, even from 
childhood, for the good opinion of others, 
the being thought ill of was a greater trial 

erhaps than any other could have been. 


‘It was very difficult for him to get his 


good name back again, false as had been 
the accusation against him ; and to make 
matters worse, a new peddler set up about 
this time in the same part of the county, 
and was doing all he could to get the 
custom away from him. 

In spite of it all Jacob went quietly on 
his own way—not very hopeful, I fancy, 
but believing my words, that in the end he 
would live it down. 

One Sunday, near upon Easter, Mr. 
Meredith preached a sermon that might 
almost have been written for Jacob. It 
was mainly about false reports. He spoke 
first of the wrong of spreading them, and 
the great misery they often caused ; and 
then he pointed out to us how much the 
untrue things that were said of our Lord 
added to His sufferings on earth. He 
went on to say that there was no comfort 
for us, when in trouble from being wrong- 
fully ill-spoken of, like remembering how 
much greater sorrow of the same kind He, 
sinless Himself, had suffered for us, and 
knowing how fully He could understand 
it all, and feel for us. 

Jacob listened with earnest attention, 
his head bowed on his hands. I knew how 
it would all come home to him, and could 
not help thinking as I watched him how 
times were changed since, as a little, rest- 
less boy, he first sat on that seat beside 
me. 

That same evening I heard from a neigh- 
bour that scarlet fever had broken out in 
some of the villages near. It made me a 
little anxious about Jacob. 

“You’ll take care of yourself, and not 
go into the way of infection,” I said, as he 
was about leaving the house next day. 

“I’m not afraid for myself,” he an- 
swered ; “‘so I don’t suppose there’s much 
fear of my catching it; but I will keep 
as clear of it as I can, that I mayn’t help 
it to spread.” 

I think even then the mischief had been 
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done, for next Saturday he came home 
headachy and feverish, and said he had 
been feeling unwell the greater part of the 
week. Next day the rash came out. The 
fever never ran high; “ Avery mild case,” 
the doctor said. But when the crisis was 
past, and the fever left him, his strength 
ebbed so fast away that it seemed as if his 
life must go with it. I was ordered to give 
him brandy every hour, and wine, besides 
everything possible to keep him from sink- 
ing. The kind doctor stayed late into the 
night to do what he could for him. When 
he rose to go, I asked him,— 

“Tell me truly, sir, is there any hope ?” 

“While there is life there is hope,” he 
answered ; but my heart sank at the words. 

When the morning light came, I saw 
such a look of death creeping over Jacob's 
face that I knew all hope was, indeed, 
over. Did he know of the great change 
coming to him? I wondered. Would he 
ever be sensible again? Yes: as I leaned 
over him he opened his eyes, and a pain- 
ful, troubled look crossed his face. 

“TI was not able to live it down,’ he 
said : “they will never know now that I 
didn’t do it.” 

“We must be content to leave it in 
God’s hands, Jacob,” said I, my heart 
almost breaking for him: “when you wake 
from your long sleep He will have righted 
you.’ 

I held the damp, cold hand in mine, and 
watched the face settle itself to rest again, 
like that of a child going to sleep in its 
father’s arms, growing as it did so 
strangely like that of the little collier boy, 
as he raised it towards me on the other 
side of the brook eight years ago. But 
slowly as I watched it the life died out of 
it, and I knew that it was the river of 
Death that divided us now. 

When the funeral was over I had a visit 
from Mr. Meredith. He had not even 
heard of my boy’s illness till he was asked 
to bury him. His words comforted me 
much. He spoke of the mistaken notion 
some people have, that a few pious words 
on a death-bed are worth more than a 
lifetime of loving and serving God; and 
he went on to say how great a change he 
had of late observed in Jacob—how at- 
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tentive he had become in church—and 
how, in the teaching of his Sunday-school 
class, he plainly no longer taught them 
merely because he had said he would, but 
because his heart was in the things he 
taught. When I spoke bitterly of the 
cruel cloud that darkened the last few 
months of his life—a cloud that came 
through no fault of his own, he said,— 

“Tf we believe that this trouble worked 
him so much good, we must not quarrel 
with the means which God used.” 

And then he reminded me how, for 
him, the trial was ended, and he knew 
now the love of the Hand that had allowed 
it; and he bade me think of those beau- 
tiful lines,— 

‘¢ When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past?” 


Some of my neighbours were far from 
comforting me by their words, though 
they were, for the most part, kindly meant. 
One said that the lad was, after all, so 
sickly by nature, that it was a mercy he 
was taken before me. Another thought 
it must be a relief to me to have the 
ae boy, whom I had so kindly adopted, 
off my hands. 

I was sitting in the post-office, waiting 
for the letters to come in, one day, about 
a month after Jacob’s death, when Mrs. 
Jenkins, the postmistress, remarked,— 

“T liked your Jacob uncommon, Mr. 
Morgan ; there was no one more cut up 
than I was to hear of his being gone. 
But it was a sad thing what they said 
about his taking the watch. I wonder 
now, was there any truth in it?” 

“ Ah, well, there’s none of us perfect !” 
said another neighbour, who, like myself, 
was waiting for the post. She was a 
widow woman of the name of Watson, of 
whom I knew little, except that she had a 
character for gossiping. There was a time 
when I would have been too angry to 
say anything in answer, but now, for the 
sake of his dead memory, who could never 
clear himself, I answered,— 

“Mrs. Jenkins, whoever it was that first 
spread that report, it was a wicked, wicked 
thing to do. There was no more truth in 
it than if they had said you or I had done 
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it. I never knew any one so perfectly | which is yet not so lonely as before I 


truthful and honest, and it was a terrible 
blow to him to have this said of him: 
it was a trouble on his mind even when 
he was dying.” 


knew Jacob Hartley. I have learnt to see 
much good in the colliers, and some of 
them are my warm friends. The collier- 
boys often come about my house on sum- 


“ Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Jenkins, much | mer evenings. 


shocked, for she was a kind-hearted woman, 
“T’m sure I wish I had never listened to 
it! But how came it to be said at all, 
I wonder? By-the-bye, Mrs. Watson, now 
I think of it, wasn’t it you first spoke of 
it to me?” 

I turned at her words and met the 
woman’s eye, and in that moment I felt 
certain who it was that had first spoken 
the ill of Jacob. I don’t rightly remember 
what she said in answer to Mrs. Jenkins, 
but she got up and went away, saying 
that she would look in again about the 
letters in half-an-hour’s time. When she 
was gone, Mrs. Jenkins said,— 

“ T could not call it all to mind at once, 
but I can pretty near now. It was just 
after the fire that she called in one day, 
and told about the man having lost his 


Five years ago Mrs. Watson died, and 
was buried in Pontyblaen churchyard. 
On the Sunday after the funeral I chanced 
to overhear some talk going on about her 
between two women, one of whom re- 
marked,—“ A quiet, harmless body she 
was, to be sure!” Words which, baa 
observe, mean high praise in the lips of 
my countrymen. They struck strangely 
on my ear, standing as I was by Ja- 
cob’s grave, knowing as I did the wrong 
that her idle words had done to him. 
Harmless! Does the mischief of the 
tongue go for nothing, then? I could 
have read them a sermon on that text, as 
they stood there, that they would not, I 
think, have soon forgotten. But with an 
effort I kept down my feelings. It was 
not for me to speak ill of the dead: she 


watch ; and then she said, said she, ‘Jacob | was past man’s judgment now. As for 
Hartley was very busy among them all, | Jacob, he too, thank God, was out of the 


IThear. It’s curious now that he should 
come out with a new watch just at the 
same time, isn’t it?’ That first put it 
into my head ; but after, I heard it spoken 
of by others. 
to them,I do! It was a downright shame 
of Mrs. Watson,—gossiping old thing as 
she is!” 

I did not say, “Don't speak so of her. 
I dare say she meant no harm.” I felt too 
keenly the harm she had done for that. 
I only said, “ If she feels as she ought, that 
will be punishment enough. I hope she 
won't take a person’s character away so 
lightly in a hurry again.” 

I wonder if my words were true! I 
think she was sorry at the time. She 
must have been, to judge from her face as 
she left the post-office. But whether she 
learnt from this to set a watch on her 
tongue, and keep the door of her mouth, I 
cannot say. Few habits are so hard to 
alter as those of gossiping and mischief- 
making. 


reach of this world’s praise or blame. 
The women came on: they passed close 
to Jacob’s grave, and one of them carelessly 
read out the words on the tombstone. It 


I wish I had never listened | had been hard for me to choose a text. 


With those words, “I hope you will never 
write such lies about me!” continually 
coming back to my mind, I could not 
bring myself to write anything which, 
though I might feel it true, he might 
not have liked if he had been living. So 
I put down no word that told of his worth, 
or of my love and grief. His name and 
age, and the date of his death, was for 
many months all that I cut on the stone. 
Then I added a verse from the thirty- 
seventh psalm—a psalm the first part of 
which always makes me think of Jacob— 
a Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 

Im.” 

I don’t know what the woman thought 
of the words. To one not knowing the 
history of Jacob’s life, they could not have 
the same meaning as to me. I heard her 


_ Ten years have passed since then, and I | companion say something to her in a 
have got used again to my lonely life, | slighting tone, as they turned away, about 
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Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.” 
“Jacob Hartley ;” and I made sure that After all, what does it matter though 
she was telling what she knew about him, | the truth will never in this world be fu 
and giving her opinion about his character. | known? Though, as long as Jacob is re- 
It was not a good one plainly ; but, think- | membered at all, there will be some to 
ing of the words I had just heard read out, | believe in the slander against him, shall 
I could bear to know that, and yet be quiet. | not I, as well as he, wait patiently till 
If “the Master praises, what are men ?” God's good time comes for clearing him ? 


Loxpow: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Patennostez Row. 
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‘* Muff "— Sketched by F. W. Kevi. 
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\\/ #7 IsS ALICE BROWN was 
W i a quiet little girl about 
9 twelve years old. She 
?  hadasweet temper that 
‘made her love to spread 
*, happiness around her ; 
and there was a bright 
* look in her eyes, and a 
cheerful tone in her 
voice, that told she was always doing her 
Father’s business in humble dependence 
on His love. 

Not far from her home, on the border 
of a breezy common, was a neat cot- 
tage where Mrs. Collins and her two 
children, George and Emma, lived. Alice 
sometimes went to this cottage, for Mrs. 
Collins was a hard-working widow woman, 
who strove to keep her children neat and 
tidy ; and now and then Alice took her a 
parcel of old clothes, or some tea and 
sugar, which she had bought out of her 
own pocket-money. 

One day Alice’s mother gave her an old 
jacket that would fit George, and Alice 
bought a piece of flannel with some of her 
savings, and made a petticoat for Emma. 
When it was finished she put the jacket and 
the petticoat into her bag, and took them 
to the cottage where she found George 
and Emma, who had just come from the 
day-school, busy lighting a fire to make 
the kettle boil fortea. Aftershe had given 
them the jacket and petticoat, for which 
they were much obliged, Alice sat talking 
a little while. All at once a pretty white 
kitten ran in at the cottage door. 

“ What a dear little kitten !” said Alice, 
“how I should like to have one like it! 
Where did you get it from, George ?” 

“We found it in the lane, Miss; we 
don’t know where it came from, and think 
somebody must have dropped it from a 
cart, for no one about here has one like it.” 

George brought the kitten forward to be 
stroked, and it soon began to purr softly ; 
then he set it on the ground and held out 
his arms, and Kitty jumped through them 
as if they were a hoop; then the kitten 
sat up and begged like a dog, and after- 
wards George showed her the tip of her 
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tail, and she twirled round and round after. 
it till she was quite giddy. It made Alice 
laugh to see the silly little thing trying to 
catch her own tail. 

“What is her name?” asked Alice. 

“ Muff, Miss,” George replied. 

“A very good name, I wish I had a 
kitten like Muff,” Alice said. 

After Alice had gone, George and Emma 
talked about her kindness to them, and 
when her mother came in, showed her the 
presents Miss Alice had brought them. 

“‘T wish we could give Miss Alice some- 
thing,” said Emma, “but we have nothing 
of our own that is worth giving.” 

“There is Muff,” replied George. 

“But I shouldn’t like to give Muffaway,”’ 
answered Emma. 

“ Still we have nothing else to give, and 
Miss Alice said she should like a kitten 
like Muff; so do let us give it to her.” 

Emma looked very sad at the thought 
of parting with her dear little Muff, to 
whom they had taught so many tricks, and 
who was such a pet, but at last she agreed 
to do so. They fetched a basket, put some 
hay into it, caught Muff and placed her on 
it. She did not like being shut up in a 
basket, and began to scratch and mew, but 
at last, finding it was of no use, she lay 
still. Then they walked slowly to Miss 


-Alice’s house and asked to see her. She 


soon came to the kitchen where they 
were, and George, pulling off his cap, 
said,— 

“ Please, Miss, we have brought Muff to 
be your kitten, for you said you would 
like to have a white kitten.” 

“Oh, thank you; I should, indeed,” 
replied Alice ; “but I do not like to take 

ours.” 

“Oh, do, Miss, please,” said Emma; 
“you have been so kind that we should 
like to give you our kitten. We know that 
you would take care of it.” 

* Yes, that I should,” said Alice. 

Emma opened the basket, and there was 
Muff curled up on the hay fast asleep, 
looking like a pretty, soft, furry snowball. 
Alice fetched a saucer of milk, and putting 
it down before Muff, watched her open her 
eyes, stretch out her paws, and jump out 
of the basket. Then seeing the milk, she 
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quickly lapped it up, Alice told the ser- 
vant to bring her a box that was not in 
use, and found a piece of carpet, which 
made a comfortable bed for Muff. Emma 
and George left her, their pet, with heavy 
hearts. Still they were glad to please Miss 
Alice, who had been so kind to them. 

Muff soon became a great favourite with 
every one in the house, and Alice played 
with her a great deal after lesson hours. 
Muff learnt to knew her, and to be very 
fond of her. One day Miss Alice was taken 
ill with the measles, and had to stop in 
bed and keep very quiet for some days. 
Muff did not like her mistress being away 
so long, and became very uneasy. One 
evening, when Alice awoke from a nap, 
she heard a little grating noise at the 
door, she listened, and by-and-bye there 
was a little mew, and she knew Muff 
had found her room, and wanted to 
come in, but she was too weak and ill to 
get up and open the door. The grating 
noise and mewing left off, and then Miss 
Alice heard footsteps. A servant was 
coming up with some coals for the fire. 
She did not see Muff, and opened the door, 
and directly she did so Muff ran into the 
room and leaped on to the bed, and was 
so glad to be with her little mistress 
again. Alice put out her weak hand and 
stroked her pet, who purred softly when 
she felt the hand she loved. But poor 
little Muff could not be allowed to stay 
long in the bed-room, and was taken down- 
stairs, and kept there till Alice was able 
to go into the parlour again. It was such 
a joyful day. Alice’s brothers and sisters 
were glad to have her with them again, 
for she was always so kind to the little 
ones that they had missed her very much 
while she was in her room. There had 
been no Alice to help them to dress their 
dolls, or do their bead-work, or set them 
to games. Muff, for a great treat, was 
brought up into the parlour, and was as 
happy as the children, while she walked 
backwards and forwards, rubbing herself 
against the leg of the chair in which Alice 
was sitting, and purring as cats do when 
they are pleased. 

When Muff had grown a great cat she 
had some little kittens—soft, blind, little 
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things, who rolled and tumbled over each 
other in the basket in which they were 
put. There was a pretty white one amongst 
them, very like what Muff used to be. 
Alice nursed this one carefully, and when 
it was grown old enough to leave its 
mother Alice put a blue ribbon round its 
neck, on which she strung a piece of card- 
board, with these words written on it,— 
MUFFETTE, 
George and Emma's Kitten. 


Then she took the little creature to Mrs. 
Collins’ cottage, and gave it to George and 
Emma, who were glad to have a kitten 
like their old favourite.. George said he 
would teach Muffette all the tricks Muff 
used to know, and he thought she would 
soon be as clever as her mother. — 


TOM HARDY ; 
OR, WHO HAD THE BEST OF IT ? 

ONE lovely summer's evening a poor boy 

with his mother and father were 
walking slowly home from church, and 
the boy turned with his mother to take a 
last look at the old church, for the next 
morning Tom Hardy was going to service 
in London, and the first parting from old 
faces and well-known places made him 
rather sad, still the thought of new com- 
panions and fresh scenes was pleasant to 
him. Monday morning came, and Tom 
started ; he 
him, for, as I have said, he was a poor boy ; 
but there was one thing which he didbear | 
with him from his humble home which 
was so valuable, that the riches of the 
wealthiest king cannot purchase it—a 
high character for truth. 

“ Now, Tom,” said his father, “ remem- 
ber what the schoolmaster told the gentle- 
man about you, that you never told a lie any 
way; and mind, 1 would rather never see 
your face again than know that you didn’t 
deserve that to be said of you always.” 

“Father, I hope that 1’ll never forget 
it,” said Tom, quite solemnly. 

And then the parting wo1 Ep were spoken, 
and Tom was gone. All seemed to go very 
smoothly with him for some time; he was 
a quick, active lad, pleased his maater, be- 
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came a favourite with his fellow-servants, 
and in the course of time was able to take 
a higher place still, bearing the same good 
character. In his new situation Tom was 
to receive high wages and had not much 
to do, but he soon began to be very un- 
comfortable, notwithstanding. There was 
an old butler in whom the family placed 
great confidence, and who patronised Tom 
as soon as he came to the house, and Tom 
was pleased, thinking he had gained a 
useful friend; but he soon began to find, 
to his astonishment, that this man was 
very dishonest, and the other servants 
were 80 afraid of offending him, that they 
took no notice of his wrong-doings, which 
they saw. But this did not suit Tom, who 
determined to speak to him, and soon 
found an opportunity of telling his fellow- 
servant that he would not countenance 
his conduct by silence, and that, young 
as he was, he should acquaint the master 
of what was going forward. 

The man coldly replied that he was 
quite welcome to do that, but he would 
soon find who had the best of ¢t ; adding, 
that he would be a very foolish young 
man to lose a good friend such as he him- 
self could be to him, just for the sake of 
old-fashioned, country notions of right and 
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wrong, and that when he knew more of the 
world he would think differently. But Tom 
was resolute, remembering his father’s 
words and his own promise, though he 
soon found that his worthless friend could 
be a very powerful enemy. 

In a few days a purse was missed. from 
the house, the only persons who could 
have taken it were Tom and the butler; 
but the latter was a trusted servant of the 
family, and had been so for years. None 
could suspect him ; besides, he said, that 
though he did not wish to injure a young 
man, there were many things he could 
name to show that he was not so upright 
as had been supposed. And the master, 
accustomed to take his servant’s word, 
did not trouble himself about the matter, 
though the young man protested his in- 
nocence and his conviction of his enemy’s 
guilt, and Tom was at once dismissed. 

As he left the house the butler asked 
with a sneer,— 

“ Who has the best of it now ?” 

Certainly as far as outvard seeming, 
Tom had not; but the God who has said 
that “the triumphing of the wicked is 
short,” was watching over him, and He 
never allows wrong to conquer right in the 
end. Having no character to recommend 
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him, poor Tom soon began to find out how 
greatly his enemy had injured him. He 
had, however, the consciousness of right 
within, and that helped him to work hard 
and hope in the midst of his trouble. 

One day a letter came from home in- 
closing one stamped with his late master’s 
crest, and which contained a request that 
he would lose no time in returning to the 
house he had lately quitted in disgrace. 
Tom went immediately. He was innocent, 
and therefore had nothing to fear. He was 
shown into the library; presently the 
gentleman entered, followed, to Tom’s 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


HE Russians are a lively and cheerful 

people, but not frivolous ; and they are 
very hospitable, always ready to share their 
meal with the stranger who may happen to 
come to their door. If you look into their 
cottages you will find them made of wood, 
and most probably the roof painted green. 
You will see a big oven built of brick, 
about five feet high. Some members of the 
family always sleep on top of the oven; 
others spread their mats and sheep-skin 
coats as near to it as they can, for the sake 
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surprise, by all the servants, not excepting 
his enemy the butler. 

“TI have sent for you all,” said their 
master, “that you may know I have 
discovered the injustice of the accusation 
which caused me to dismiss Thomas 
Hardy. I have found the servant whom I 
have trusted for years to be utterly un- 
worthy, and I now order him to leave 
my house.” Then turning to Tom, he 
said, “ I offer you the vacant post, Thomas, 
for I am sure that those who are not 
afraid to lose by being honest, are fit to 
be trusted and respected by all.” 


of warmth. In many of the cottages you 
will see but one window. A roughly-made 
table, some benches along the side of the 
room, a few earthen pots, a chest to hold 
the clothes, some wooden vessels and 
spoons, and a trough to wash the clothes 
in, make up the furniture of a Russian 
peasant’s cottage. The common food of 
the peasantry is bread and salt with quass, 
a liquor made of rye-meal and malt. An- 
other favourite drink is called izbiten, 
often sold in the open air, as seen in the 
picture, and drunk hot, instead of tea or 
coffee. 


/ 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


THE RAISING OF 
LAZARUS. 
St. John, xi. 1-6; 17-46. 


W «HIS is the greatest of all 
+») the wonder-works of 
Jesus. He had before 
called back the soul of 
two who were dead, but 
thismiracleshows more 
Divine power even than 
those. The maiden, the 
peueiter of Jairus, had 
but just died when He 
restored her soul, the 
spark of life had only just gone when He 
fanned it into life again. 

The widow’s son at Nain had been dead 
for a longer time, but not more than a few 
hours, since in the East the funeral is on 
the same day as the death. 

But in the case of Lazarus, the grave 
had held the corpse for four days, and 
dust was beginning to mingle with dust, 
when Jesus spake the word that called 
back the dead to life. 

Lazarus and his two sisters, Mary and 
Martha, lived at Bethany, a pleasant village 
two miles from Jerusalem, and to their 
house Jesus often went to refresh His 
spirit, wearied with ‘ the contradiction of 
sinners, who strove to twist his words 
and to entangle Him in His talk ; and He 
would find rest and comfort in the sweet 
society of Lazarus His frend, of Mary, 
who sat at His feet and heard His word, 
and of Martha, whose love showed itself in 
a zeal for His bodily wants, which He 
once gently rebuked. (St. Luke, x. 38-42), 

But sorrow came to this happy home at 
Bethany. Lazarus fell sick. His sisters 
did all they could for him, but he grew 
worse and worse. When human aid 
seemed vain, they resolved to send to that 
Friend of whom they had often thought 
during their hours of anxious watching. 

Jesus, at this time, had withdrawn Him- 
self from the fury of His foes, and was 
at Bethabara (St. John, 1. 28), about 
thirty miles from Bethany. 

His friends knew His hiding-place, and 
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so the sisters sent unto Him, saying, Lord, 
behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick. They 
do not urge Him to come, they only tell 
their need. 

When Jesus heard that Lazarus was 
sick, He abode two days, still in the same 
place rwchere He was. How strange that 
seems! His Divine eye saw all that was 
passing under the roof of that once happy 
home at Bethany. He saw the strength 
of His friend wasting away ; He heard the 
sighs, and saw the tears, and eager watch- 


‘ing of the loving sisters, and yet He stayed 


two days still at Bethabara. Why was 
this? He waits till every.other help has 
failed, and then He comes in with mighty 
aid ; He withholds the gift they ask only 
to give them a far greater and more blessed 


gift. 

When Jesus came to Bethany, He found 
that Lazarus had lain in the grave four 
days already ; and, as was the usual cus- 
tom, many friends and neighbours had 
come to Martha and Mary to comfort them 
concerning their brother. 

At length Jesus and His disciples drew 
nigh ; and, perhaps, not wishing to meet 
the Jews who were in the house, they sat 
down to rest under the palm-trees at the 
entrance to the village. Then Murtha, 
as soon as she heard that Jesus was coming, 
went and met Him, but Mary sat still in 
the house. 

When Martha came to Jesus, she said 
unto Him, Lord, .if Thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died; but J know, that 
even now, whatsoever Thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give wt Thee. She did not yet 
know that He was one with God, though 
she felt sure of His power to prevail with 
God. 

Then Jesus spake words of comfort to 
her: Thy brother shall rise agatn. She 
thought that He spoke of the end of the 
world, and said, J know that he shall rise 
again at the last day. 

Jesus said to her, in words the most 
sublime that were ever spoken upon earth, 
I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Me, shall never die. Believest 
thou this? Martha answered, Yea, Lord, 
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I belteve that Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, which should come into the world ; 
and then, with some dim hope that even 
now her brother might be restored to life, 
she went her way and called Mary her 
sister, though she had to do so secretly, in 


a whisper, for the house was full of Jews,. 


who had come as mourners, some of whom 
hated Jesus. 

As soon as Mary heard the tidings, she 
rose up quickly and went to Jesus. Her 
neighbours, who had been sitting round 
her, trying to comfort her, thought she 
was going to the grave, as she had often 
done before, to weep there, and they fol- 
lowed her at a little distance. 

When Mary was come where Jesus was 
and saw Him, she fell down at His feet, 
and greeted Him with the very same 
words which Martha had used, and which 
they had often said one to another since 
the shadow of death had fallen on their 
house, Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. When Jesus saw 
her weeping, and the Jews also weeping 
which came with her, He groaned in spirit 
and was troubled, and said, Where have ye 
laid him? They said unto Him, Lord, 
come and see. 

And, as they moved slowly to the grave, 
Jesus wept ; the shortest but the sweetest 
verse in the whole Word of God ; though 
He knew that in a few moments He was 
going to turn their sorrow into joy, yet 
Jesus wept when He saw others weeping. 
No wonder some of the Jews said, Behold, 
how He loved Him. But others stood by 
unmoved at the sight; nay, they dared 
almost to blame Him. “ He weeps now ; 
but could not one who opened the eyes of 
the blind have caused that even this man 
should not have died ?” 

Then they drew near to the grave. As 
was common among the Jews, it was a 
cave, and a stone lay upon it, to close it 
and to keep out the beasts of prey. 

Jesus said to them that stood around 
Him, Jake ye away the stone. He could 
as easily have removed it without the aid 
of men’s hands, but in the miracles there 
is never any needless display of God's 
power. 

As the men were making ready to roll 
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away the stone, Martha, the sister of him 
that was dead, said to Jesus that it was 
too late to open the grave. | 

Jesus gently rebuked her want of trust 
in His power and wisdom, and then lifted 
up His eyes, and gave thanks to His Father, 
because He had heard the unspoken prayer 
of His soul. He knew that many of the 
Jews declared that He did His miracles by 
the power of the devil, and He wished the 
people to know that God had sent Him. 
When He had thus apoken to His Father, 
He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth. His voice pierced even to the“ dull, 
cold ear of death ;’ and, in a moment, he 
that was dead came forth, bound hand and 
foot, with grave-clothes, and his face bound 
about with a napkin. 

The people that stood round were awe- 
struck at the sight. No one moved to 
unroll the folds of linen which were swathed 
round his limbs, till Jesus sazth unto them, 
Loose him, and let him go. 

They did so, and Lazarus came forth 
again to light and life. His sisters received 
him in their arms, and they returned with 
joy to their home. A feast was soon pre- 
pared, and they invited Jesus to a supper, 
when Martha served ; but Lazarus was one 
of them that sat at table with Him. 

This miracle is rich in lessons. Let 
us all learn this one. Death is not an 
endless sleep. We all chol]l rise again. 
The same voice that summoned Lazarus 
from his death-sleep will, at the general 
resurrection, bid all men of all lands, and 
all times, start forth into life again. For 
it is Jesus Christ, of whom the Atha- 
nasian Creed says, that at His ‘ coming all 
men shall rise again with their bodies, 
and shall give account for their own works. 
And they that have done good, shall go 
into life everlasting ; they that have done 
evil, into everlasting fire.’ 

Oh, let us try to live so trusting on 
Jesus, and so striving to walk in the steps 
that He has left us, that in the day of the 
miracle of miracles, we may come forth 
from the grave with joy and not with 
grief. 


He that believeth on Him that sent Me 
hath everlasting life. (John, v. 24.) 
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OR, FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


(The tale of a night-school boy.) 
“ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, | But to act.that each to-morrow 
Is our destined end and way; Finds us further than to-day.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
HE shades of an autumn evening were 
beginning to fall, and the first strug- 
gling ray from the light-house came 
twinkling feebly across the sea, as I took 
my way towards our night-school. 

I loved the night-school ; and I loved 
the many honest, rough faces that would 
be looking to the door for my coming even 
now ; and yet, it was with a shiver that I 
closed my house door, and faced the wind 
and drizzling rain. Not that I would 
willingly have missed even asingle night’s 
attendance at the school; indeed, my 
Mind was looking forward to it eagerly, 
as to a favourite occupation; and my 
Heart was always refreshed and cheered 
by the hour spent there; but I confess 
that my Body would suggest (just for the 
first few moments) that a cheerful fire, 
a comfortable chair,and a good book, were 
more inviting than a wet, cold walk in the 
cutting east wind that came moaning 
across the sea. 

Just as I reached the door of the school 
I met, in the narrow lane, a woman whose 
form I could hardly see in the darkness, 
as she stepped aside to let me pass. I 
should have passed on without notice, 
had not something in her hesitating 
manner, as she made way for me, led me to 
think that she was waiting to see me as 
I passed at my usual hour; and the sound 
of a slight sob made me pause for a 
moment. — 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Wilson ?” I asked at 
length, making a guess. 

“ Aye, sir, it is me,” was the answer to 
my happy guess ; “I was waiting to tell 
you about—about—Robert.” 

The last word came out with another 
sob, which left no doubt that the news, 
whatever they might be, were no pleasant 
tale for the poor mother to tell. Now 
Robert, or Robbie, as he was usually 
called, was one of my night-school boys, 
and (if the truth must be told) one of my 
prime favourites. Regularly as I opened 
the door, there was Robbie Wilson in his 
place, with hands washed clean (though 
not entirely free from the smell of the 
herring-nets amongst which he had been 
at work all day), and a bright welcome on 
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his cheery, clean face, that seemed always 
to say that this hour of school was one of 
the happiest in his day’s work. I was un- 
willing, therefore, to suppose that any tale 
about him could be bad, 

“ What of Robert, Mrs. Wilson ?” I asked. 

“Well, it's just that he's going away to 
leave me, sir,’ said the poor widow, 
through her tears ; “he and Dick Cooper 
are going, the both of them, in that ship 
that’s going to ’Stralia! And it’s just 
drowned that my Robbie will be, and not 
come back to me this many a year! And 
oh, it’s my biggest blessing that Robbie is ; 
and whatever will I do without hin, sir ? 
what will I do?” 

The poor widow’s grief I could well 
understand, for Robert was the oldest of a 
large family, and had always been by his 
industry and steadiness the chief support 
and bread-winner of the house,-as well as 
the pride and delight of his mother’s 
heart. But work was dull, and prices were 
high, and the winter was opening with but 
a dark prospect for many of our poor 
families. Robert had been out of work 
for many weeks, and I readily guessed 
that the offer of good pay might tempt 
him, even for his mother’s sake, to give 
up his uncertain shore work for a regular 
seaman’s berth and certain wages. 

Such I found to be the case when, 
having soothed the poor mother as best I 
could, I entered the school and heard the 
tale from Robert himself. The lad was 
down-hearted cnough about it, but saw no 
other means, he said, of getting work to 
support his young brothers and sisters. 
The portion of his wages advanced on 
joining the ship would be an immediate 
relief to his mother in her present pres- 
sure for the rent, and at least, as he added 
sadly, if he were away there would be one 
mouth less to feed at home. 

Dick Cooper did not seem by any 
means to share his companion’s mournful 
feelings about their prospects. Restless- 
minded, and with a great’ desire to “see 
the world,” the three months’ voyage to 
an unknown land was a delightful ad- 
venture to look forward to. Anything for 
a change was welcome to Dick. So he 


laughed at Robert’s home-sickness, and 
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loudly talked of the time when they 
should come home masters of their own 
ships, with unheard-of riches, to astonish 
the quiet stayers at home in their dull 
native town. 

I told my wife, on my return home, of 
the sudden change that had come over the 
career of our two boys; and found her 
view of their probable success was very 
different from. my own. Robert Wilson, 
she said, was one of the slow sort, that 
would never do much either at home or 
abroad; but Dick Cooper, she declared, 
was a clever boy, who would make his way 
in the world, and be a credit to his native 
town, and to our teaching in the night- 
school. I shook my head at that. Sharp 
enough I allowed he was, and not by any 
means a bad boy; but I looked to those 
who had more steady principle to be (as 
the saying is) a credit to us; for my 
prayer for our boys always was, not that 
they should distinguish themselves by 
brilliant talents and marked success, but 
that, by a consistent Christian walk in 
their daily work, however humble, they 
should show that they had learnt to work 
for that best of all masters,the Lord Jesus. 

Robert might be slow, but he was my 
favourite, and I was not inclined to like him 
less for his unwillingness to leave us all. 

The next morning the boys came up, as 
I had told them to do, to receive a few 
books, and a word of parting advice and 
kindness. I told them that the tempta- 
tions on board ship to lead a godless and 
profane life would be very great ; but that 
I trusted they would be able, through 
God’s help, to keep in mind what they had 
been taught at home, and not to deny the 
God in whose hands alone it lay to pre- 
serve them in life and health each day. 

They listened gratefully to my words, 
aod asked that their names might be 
written in the Bible and Prayer-book I 
gave to each;’and so after a farewell 
prayer together, we parted, not to meet 
again for more than a year. 

CHAPTER II. 

A few days after the boys had sailed I 
met Mrs. Wilson, whose grief, poor wo- 
man, seemed greater than ever, now that 
all her anxious thoughts for Robert’s 
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clothes and comforts could no longer 
distract her attention from the parting, 
and that her boy was actually gone from 
her sight. 

_ “It’s not as if it was only to the her- 
ring- boats, or anything like that,” she 
said ; “or just round about the shore like, 
or where one could have a word every now 
and then how he was getting on; but it’s 
miles and miles of sea he'll have to go, and 
it’s that deep, they say,” she added, with 
alarm in her face,—‘ it’s that deep, that if 
you were to put in the highest hill that 
ever you saw, there would be no more of 
it to be seen than if it wasn’t there. And 
oh! do you think that can be true, sir ?” 

“Tt’s true enough, Mrs. Wilson,” I re- 
plied ; “ but for all that it’s so deep, don’t 
you remember what David says in his 
Psalms, that God rules the raging of the 
sea? They are not too deep for Him, 
Mrs. Wilson; for you know His prophet 
Isaiah says, ‘He hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of His hand.” 

“Dear, dear!” said the poor woman, 
“and so He does! And if His hand is 
below all that water, sir, surely He can 
take hold of my boy!” And so, comforted. 
she went on her way. 

The winter was drawing in fast, and we 
had some stormy nights, which made me 
think of the many poor fellows at sea. 

The morning after one of these wild 
nights, when the wind had been more than 
usually high, Mrs. Wilson came up to my 
house as I was at breakfast, with a request 
to see me for a moment. 

She had not been able to sleep a wink, 
she said, for listening to the wind howling, 
and the waves roaring on the shore; and 
would I please to write out that word that 
Isaiah said about “the hollow of His 
hand,” on a bit of paper, that she might 
just always see it when the storm got 
very wild ? 

Knowing that the poor woman had 
never been taught to read, I said to her, 
“But how will you know what it says, 
Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“Oh, just write it very big, sir,” she 
said, “and Ill soon get to know the 
words. The boys can read it to me, ora 
neighbour now and then, and I’ll soon get 
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to know how the words come by the 
shapes of them.” 

So I wrote it out for her, “very big,” 
and there for many a day I saw it pinned 
on her cottage-wall; and she soon came, 
as she had said, to know each letter of the 
words of comfort which were so well 
written into her heart. 

That was a hard winter in our little 
town. Work was slack, the factories were 
mostly stopped or on half-time only; the 
herrings were scarce, and bread and meat 
were very dear. Often and often the poor 
people were in great want of even the bare 
necessaries of life, and to all Mrs. Wilson’s 
anxieties was added the want of news 
from Robbie.. Vainly I kept inquiring 
for some news of the ship; nothing was 
known of her, as far as I could learn. 
Whether she had returned to some other 
port, and sailed thence on another voyage, 
or whether she had never returned to 
England at all, I could not discover. 

And so months rolled on, and spring 
and summer were past, and another 
winter was coming down upon us. 

At last, one day as I was passing 
through the town, I met the father of 
Dick Cooper, a sulky, ill-mannered man, 
who rarely noticed me when we met with 
even the shortest greetings of civility. 
He stopped me, however, to-day. 

“Our Dick’s come home, sir,” he said. 

“Dick come home!” I _ exclaimed; 
“where has he come from, Cooper ?” 

“Well, sir, he has just come from 
Australia. He can come up and tell you 
all about it, if you please.” 

To this I readily agreed, and in the 
evening accordingly Dick made his ap- 
pearance at my house. The year of 
absence had made a great change in him, 
but he looked the thorough seaman, and 
seemed well pleased with himself and 
with his success. 

“ And what has become of Robert?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, Wilson, sir,” was the somewhat 
hesitating reply,—“ Wilson has not come 
home with me.” 

“Where is he ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, sir, I don’t just know where he 
is. We parted very soon after we landed 
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in Australia. The truth is, Wilson did 
not get on so well, sir.” 

“Didn’t get on so well?” I repeated. 
“Do you mean he did not make as good 
@ sailor as you ?” 

“Well, sir, the captain and him had 
some words, and he was impudent, that’s 
the truth of it; and he did not get on 
with the men; and so, when we came to 

rt he left the ship, and I don’t know what 

ecame of him after a while. He was ill 
a bit, and then he got well; and I believe 
he took a berth in some ship for China.” 

This was far from a satisfactory account 
to me of poor Robert, but with this I was 
obliged to be content; neither could his 
mother, with all her anxious questionings, 
gain any more information from Dick. 

“Surely, surely, he never can be dead ?” 
wailed the poor woman. “To think of 
him ill away in that strange land, and his 
own mother never able to get near him!” 

“You must still trust in God through it 
all, Mrs. Wilson,” I said, “and remember 
that He is in that land as well as in this— 
isn’t He? You can always help Robert 
by praying for him, you know. Prayer 
can reach to any land, however far away.” 

“Praying for him!” she echoed; “and 
whatever should I do if it wasn’t for pray- 
ing for him? In the morning when I rise, 
and at nights, when we go to our beds, 
and when the wind blows, and every time 
I thinks of Robbie—and that’s pretty 
near always, night and day—I’m always 
praying for him. And don’t you think 
the Lord will hear, sir, and keep His eye 
on the lad, though we can’t see him?” 

“T do, indeed, Mrs. Wilson,” I answered ; 
** He never neglects anything that is trusted 
to Him.” 

“ And that’s true, I know,” she said, in a 
tone of heartfelt satisfaction; “for Ive 
trusted to Him this many a time, and 
He’s never failed me yet.” Happy mo- 
ther! to be able to lean upon that strong 
rock of trustfulness; and happy son, to 
have such a barrier of strength placed 
round you by such believing pres ! 
“The Lord is good, a stronghold in the 


day of trouble; and He knoweth them that 
trust in Him.” 
( To be continued.) 
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THE THUNDERSTORM. 


V HEN the dark and heavy cloud Do not fear the lightning’s flash — 
Lifts on high its awful form, God directs it where to fall ; 
And above us, pealing loud, Do not fear the thunder’s crash, 
Rolls the thunder of the storm, For your Saviour rulcs it all! 
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WIDOW LANE. 


IDOW LANE kept a small shop in a | tempting things in the shape of toys, 
ulet country village, in the window | sweetmeats, fruit, ginger-beer, and all that 
of which were displayed such a variety of | is pleasant in the eyes of children, that 
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those who happened to have anything to 
spend were sure to find their way there ; 
and oftentimes quite a little crowd might 
be seen (especially on sunny half-holidays) 
gazing in at the window and holding con- 
sultations with each other as to the best 
mode of laying out their pence. The 
widow had a kind word for all, gave good 
weight and good advice as to the best bat 
or ball, the doll whose complexion was 
most likely to endure, or the hat which 
could most suitably be worn with the pink 
or blue shoes which fitted waxen feet. 
She was the kind of person whom the 
children somehow all trusted; and it is 
very pleasant for a child or for any one to 
have to do with such people, whether they 
be above or below them in station. Not- 
withstanding the various sums which 
found their way from little hands and 

ockets into the widow's till, she had a 

ard struggle to live, especially as her 
five little children grew older and cost her 
more and more every year. How she 
should ever manage to send them to school 
she could not think, but she would say to 
herself, — 

“ That I must leave ; if they are to have 
any schooling, God will show me the way: 
it will be a mercy if I can get them 
bread.” 

Sometimes even this was difficult. The 
customers at the little shop were not all 
children, the ginger-beer and fruit some- 
times tempted older people; and one day 
the landlord of the cottage stepped in, 
and after enjoying some lemonade, he 
said,— 

“ You should have some seats put under 
the trees in your garden, Mrs. Lane, and 
you would find plenty of customers. I 
have some old garden-chairs,” he added, 
“which would just do; you shall have 
them, and I will come down myself every 
Sunday evening and bring as many as I 
can with me; so get plenty of ginger-beer 
ready, and you will soon make your for- 
tune.” 

Widow Lane thanked him, and said she 
would gladly do it on every day but 
Sunday. 

“Why should you not do it then?” 
asked he; “that would be just the best 
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time for business, and it will suit me to 
come then, so I will send the seats to- 
morrow, and you get all in order.” 

“IT thank you very much, sir,” said the 
poor woman, “but I cannot do business 
on Sundays.” 

“You can please yourself about that,” 
replied the landlord, angrily ; “but if you 
like to do as I wish, I will reduce your 
rent; if not, you must quit the cottage. 
I have this day had an application for one, 
and this will suit, but I give you till to- 
morrow to decide.” 

And so saying he left. Widow Lane 
was in great trouble, she had only just been 
able to live as it was, and if she must 
move, it would be impossible to manage. 
To have her rent reduced and another 
means of making money added to her pre- 
sent, was very tempting ; but still she felt 
it would be wrong to comply. 

When it became known that she was 
going to leave, and the reason for it, most 
of the neighbours blamed her for what 
she had done, saying, that she ought 
to consider her children’s interest, and 
that, after all, it would not be keeping 
her shop open. She was very miserable ; 
she knew what was right and ihtended 
to do it; but it was hard to have every- 
body against her just when she wanted 
some one to help her on, and then came the 
thought, that perhaps God sent the help 
which had been offered; or, at any rate, 
would remember how very poor she was, 
and make allowance. So you see not only 
were her enemies of right tempting her to 
wrong without, but the most powerful of 
all enemies, the evil within, was joining 
them. She went out alone wishing to be 
quiet, and wandered into the lonely 
churchyard which contained the graves of 
so many who had been dear to her,— 
father, mother, husband; and throwing 
herself on the ground, she wept bitterly as 
she thought of them far away from all 
such trouble as she had now to bear. But 
when she remembered where they were, 
and that the God whom she wished to 
serve was keeping a place for her too, her 
tears ceased to flow, and she felt that it 
was better for herself and children to know 
what it was to want bread than to have 
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abundance obtained by doing what that 
good God would not approve. Happier 
now, she was about to rise, when she 
saw two ladies standing near her; they 
had been sketching the church, and think- 
ing she was ill, had come towards her. 
Their kind words and manner were very 
soothing in her present state of mind, and 
she soon told them some of her trouble. 
They did not think she had done wrong, 
but told her never to fear when she had 
acted in obedience to God, for He would 
most surely send help. She returned 
home, saw the landlord, and told him that 
she could not change her mind. 

He walked away very angry at what he 
called her “ pretending to be so good,” but 
a cloud of a different kind settled on his 
face as he took his seat by a bed-side. It 
was a thin little hand which was extended 
towards him eagerly, and a feeble little 
voice which said,— . 

“Father, dear, I have been longing for 
you so. [I have asked Dr. Jones, and he 
says I shall never be well. I am so happy, 
because of going to Jesus. You know, 
father, He died forus: but I should so like 
to see Widow Lane at the toy-shop once 
more.” 

The father started, 
“ What for, Marion ?” 

“She told me of Jesus first, and showed 
me where to read of all He did, and about 
the little children ; and you know, father, 
if I had had to leave you and didn’t know 
how pleasant it will be, I should have 
been so unhappy ; and I thought I should 
so like to tell her before I am too ill.” 

The landlord rose and walked to the 
window. He wasa rough, harsh man, yet 
his love to his little daughter had always 
been very gentle and tender, and now that 
he must part with her, he could not deny 
so simple a request; but after what had 
just passed, how could he send for the 
widow to visit his child? He stood pon- 
dering. 

“ Will you, father ?” said the voice from 
the little bed. 

“ Of course I will, my darling,” was the 
reply. 

And Widow Lane came and sat beside 
Marion’s bed, while the father, sitting in 


saying quickly, 
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the next room, heard the poor widow and 
his dying child speak of the Saviour and 
of the joys of heaven, till he began to 
think that there must be something worth 
knowing about in a religion that could 
make the the dying child and the poor 
troubled widow alike happy. When the 
visitor departed, her landlord followed. 

“Mrs. Lane,” said he, “I shall send the 
seats, you can do as you like about Sun- 
days ; perhaps, after all, you and Marion 
are right, and I shall not want the cottage. 
Good evening.” 

In a few days little Marion was dead. 
Widow Lane did not do any business on 
Sundays, but she found that a great many 
visitors were glad to come and sit in her 
shady little garden on summer afternoons, 
paying her well. She often thought of her 
trouble and the words which had so cheered 
her in the churchyard. ‘God can indeed 
do anything,’ she would say to her children, 
and she would tell how He had turned all 
the anger of her landlord to kindness by 
the means of a little dying child. 


LAME GERTY. 


@) PLEASE, ma'am, will you buy my matches?” 
Cries little Gerty, as.she stands, 
And stretches out her little hands,— 
Hands covered o’er with dirt and scratches. 


Dirt! yet we must not blame poor Gerty, 

No one has taught her to be clean; 

She would not know what you would mean, 
To say tis naughty to be dirty. 


She has not known a careful mother, 
Her father she has never seen; 
He lies beneath the ocean green, 

And with him lies her only brother. 


Last winter Gerty had a tumble, 
And o’er her rolled a carriage-wheel ; 
You know how snow will noise conceal, 
And Gerty did not hear the rumble. 


They lifted her upon a stretcher; 

She to the hospital was borne ; 

But when the wounds and pain were gone, 
No loving friends she had to fetch her. 


Upon her crutches forth she hobbled ; 
She had not where to look for bread,— 
She had not where to lay her head ; 

No wonder she was mazed and troubled. 
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But not for long; she begged some pennies, So, though she’s low, and poor, and dirty, 
And bought of matches quite a store ; She has a good heart under all; 
And honest lives, though low and poor, And in God's sight how mean and small 
When she could steal the worth of guineas. Some rich ones look beside poor Gerty. H. 
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‘Robert knelt, and prayed a simple praycr.” 
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ROBBIE WiLSON. 
(Concluded from p. 156.) 


P CHAPTER III. 

ORE weeks passed on, and 
> spring was already open- 
9 ing round us, when one 
‘> night one of the Wilson 
f 
( 


f 


) /> boys came up with the 
(B m news that Robert had 

7 re @., come home. 
< \ I went down to the 
vw cottage,and thereI found 


him ; but how changed 
from the strong, healthy lad that had left 
us little more than a year ago! Pale, 
and worn almost to a shadow by wasting 
illness, too weak to lift himself up to greet 
me, though the welcome shone out of his 
bright eyes —there lay Robbie. 

I was at first too much taken aback to 
speak; the widow’s son was indeed come 
back to her, but, it seemed to me, only 
come home to die. | 

Contenting myself with a kind but brief 
greeting, telling his mother to send the 
children off to bed, and not to let him talk 
till he had had a good night’s rest, and 


promising to look in early on the morrow, | 


I returned home. 

For many days he lay in a state of 
weakness which forbade any attempt at 
conversation ; butgradually,as his strength 
allowed, we learned from him, bit by bit, 
the story of the past year. The captain 
of the ship in which they sailed was (as 
too many of them, alas! are) an utterly 
godless and wicked man. 
course, followed their commander’s exam- 
ple, and profanity and drunkenness reigned 
on board without check. Such a torrent 
it was beyond the power of a lad to stem, 
and Robert, though shocked and grieved 
at what he had been always taught to 
regard as so hateful in the sight of God, 
could not summon courage to express 
openly his horror at their wickedness. 
Dick Cooper, it appeared, after a feeble 
endeavour to avoid following the general 
example, became, like the rest, given to 
oaths and drink; but this I only gathered 
from the vague way in which Robert 
answered my questions about him. “In- 
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The crew, of | 
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deed,” said the poor lad, with tears in 
his eyes, “I was near giving in many 
and many a time. But I could not bear 
to think of mother praying for me at 
home, and me going to the bad instead of 
praying too: and then you see, sir, they 

ad not all been taught as I had been, and 
I thought of what you used to tell us in 
the night-school, that the reading and 
writing was all to make us better able to 
do what was right, and to help us to say a 
word for God to those that was not taught 
like we were. But yet I was afraid to 
speak a word for what was right,” he 
continued, sadly: “I know it was very 
timid, sir, but they were so awful bad.” In 
the course of the voyage, however, it seems 
that one of the men fell sick, and Robert, 
having won his heart by little kind atten- 
tions, began to read him a bit from his 
Bible, and to speak to him of the world to 
come. 

The poor fellow’s death seemed to shock 
the godless crew for a time into something 
like remorse, and then Robert ventured to 
speak to them too of God and of hell. 

But their repentance soon passed off, 
and, on again relapsing into their old 
habits, their abuse and ill-treatment of 
Robert were so great, that the pees boy 

asted a 
week longer, he could not have lived 
through it. On landing, he was discharged 
as weak and unable for his work, and he 
then lay for many weeks ill in the strange 
town, till all his clothes and little posses- 
sions were sold to pay for his lodgings 
and food. Obliged in his destitution to 
accept any work he could find, he was 
unable to wait for a berth in a homeward- 
bound vessel, and shipped in one trading 
with China and Japan. 

At last he succeeded, after many 
months, in finding employment in an 
English vessel, and had returned to his 
mother’s cottage almost killed by sick- 
ness ang hard work. For many, many 
days, he lay hovering between life and 
death; and indeed he seemed not un- 
willing to die. His only regret was, he 
said, that he had done “so little for 
God.” The one thought that seemed 
to haunt him in his weakness was the 
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opportunities he had lost, and he would 
keep murmuring over and over to himself, 
—“ Faithful unto death, faithful unto 
death,” with a sadness in his face which 
told how he was reproaching himself with 
having been brought so near to death and 
being found not faithful. “Do you think 
I shall ever be strong again, sir?’’ he said 
to me one day. “I should like to have 
another chance of speaking a word for 
God to those poor fellows. You see, sir, 
for all I thought I loved God, and for all 
the teaching that I had, and could have 
read the Bible to them that could not read 
it, I never plucked up courage, nor 
helped one of them, except only poor 
George Rooke; and I never could be quite 
sure even that fe found the right way 
before he died.” — 

“I daresay we'll have you well again, 
Robert,” I said: “but I don’t know that 
you'll ever be very strong.” 

“T know I shall not live long, sir,” he 
said, very quietly, “but I trust God will 
give me another chance to be faithful 
when death comes next time. He has 
done so much for me, sir, and given me so 
much more than many other men have, in 
reading His word, that surely He meant 
me to help them before I die.” 

' CHAPTER IV. 

As soon as his strength was some- 
what restored, Robert insisted on again 
seeking a berth on board some ship ; say- 
ing that he had been long enough a burden 
to his mother, and was now quite able to 
earn something fur her again. As the 
doctor thought a sea-voyage might do 
much to make his recovery complete, we 
got him a berth as steward on board one 


of the large steam-ships plying to New . 


Hae They sailed with every promise of 
a fair 
from being fulfilled. The story of that 
eventful voyage I will here tell in order, 
as it was afterwards told to me. Ro- 
bert’s last words to me were, “Sir, you'll 
not forget to pray for me, that I may do 
something for Jesus before I die.” Poor 
fellow, I little thought then how that 
death was to meet him! 

Hardly had they been out of port two 
days when they were overtaken by a 
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tremendous gale. The ship, though a 
fine vessel, laboured heavily in the angry 
sea, and great alarm was felt on board. 
Robert's duties as steward took him much 
among the passengers, who were in.a state 
of terror hard to describe. 

Amongst these passengers was a lady, 
going with her two children to join her 
husband in America. The elder of these 
children, a bright boy of eight years of 
age, had taken a great fancy to Robert, 
and while his mother and nurse were 
prec by sickness, he spent most of 

is time in the steward’s cabin. The 
child’s awe as.the wind increased was very 
great, until at last, as a huge wave struck 
the ship and caused her to shiver from 
stem to stern, he clung, screaming, to 
Robert’s hand. “I don’t want to be 
drowned,” he cried; “take me on shore ; 
Save me, save me!” 

“Hush, Master Charlie!” said Robert, 
taking the boy in his arms, “don’t cry like 
that, Master Charlie, there’s a good boy. 
Pray to God, and He can keep you as safe 
here ‘as if you were on shore. Don’t you 
know,” he continued, as the boy’s cries 
ceased,—“ don’t you know that He made 
this great deep sea, and that He makes 
the rough wind to blow it like this, and 
that He could make it quite smooth again 
if He liked?” 

“Then why doesn’t He make it smooth 
and safe ?” cried Charlie; “why does He 
make us all so sick and frightened ?” 

“ Because,” said Robert, earnestly, “He 
wants to teach us to trust in Him, and to 
pray to Him to keep us from all evil.” 

“You pray,” said Charlie, in a low voice ; 
“T don’t know what to say.” 

So in that little cabin, with his arm 
round the frightened boy, Robert knelt 
and prayed‘a simple prayer, never doubt- 
ing that in God’s hand they were as safe 
in that frail, shivering ship, as if they had 
been at home, till the heart of the little 
child beside him seemed to catch the 
same feeling of trustful quiet, and trem- 
bled no more. Nor was that the last time 
that Robert was called on that day to 
prove his trust in the God who ruleth 
the raging of the sea. As the sick, terrified 
mother lay trembling in the storm, her 
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‘* He shrank not till his duty was done.” 


little son came to her side, and with a 
child’s instinct of comfort for all who are 
sad, tried to cheer her with his little 


winning words into hope. 


“Don’t be 


sorry, mamma! don’t cry any more, dear 
mamma !” he pleaded. “God can keep us 
quite safe, if we pray to Him, Robert says 
He can, and he’s been praying to Him. 
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You pray to Him too, mamma, and then we 
shall be quite safe.” 

The child’s words were heard by many 
lying in fear and trembling in that cabin, 
and carried the certainty of the truth of 
His faith into many hearts in silence. 

“Tam too frightened to pray, my boy,” 
said the poor mother; “I feel so dread- 
fully afraid.” 

“Shall Robert pray for you, mamma?” 
asked the child again, eager to comfort 
her, as he himself had been comforted. 

“No, my child, no,” said the mother, 
hastily, as he moved as if to go and seek 
him; “sit still by me a little, and I dare- 
say it will be quieter by-and-bye.” 

The next time, however, that Robert’s 
duties brought him into the saloon where 
they were, an elderly lady, who had heard 
in silence this conversation between little 
Charlie and his mother, said to him: 

“Steward !” she said, “can you pray?” 

The question was abruptly put, and 
Robert was taken by surprise. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, and the blood rushed 
into his face at being so openly called on ; 
then he answered quietly and clearly, 
“Yes, ma’am, I can pray when I am in 
want of anything.” 

“Then pray for us now, steward,” was 
the lady’s reply; “God knows where we 
may all be in a few moments, and if you 
believe that He can help us, ask Him to 
save us—at once,’ she added, seeing 
Robert’s hesitation —“ at once; we have 
no time to lose.” 

Poor Robert’s shyness would have 
tempted him to any excuse for escape ; he 
had never in all his life prayed before any 
one, and he was only a poor, unlearned 
sailor lad? But the tone of doubtful belief 
in which the lady made her request,—“ if 
you believe He can help us,”—and the 
many silent, eager looks from those terror- 
stricken passengers around, who seemed 
to cling to any hope, however feeble, over- 
came: his timidity, and he said with an 
effort, “I can read you a prayer, ma’am, if 
you will.” And taking his Prayer-book, 
he turned to the Service for those at Sea, 
and read the two beautiful prayers ap- 
pointed to be used in a storm. Manya 
heart, in its distress, joined fervently in 
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the closing words, “Hear, Lord, and save 
us, for the infinite merits of our Blessed 
Saviour, Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” And many a weary eye, which 
had been kept waking for hours by the 
terror of the howling storm around them, 
closed that night with some feeling of 
trust in the God who could still the tem- 
pest with a word. 

That night the storm abated. It is not 
always that such a speedy answer is 
granted even to faithful, earnest prayer; 
but it does seem sometimes, as in this 
case, as if God hastens to send a signal 
answer to confirm the wavering, and to 
convince the unbelieving of His power, 
and His love to those who really trust 
in Him. <And as the morning sun rose 
over smoother waters, and hope was once 
more restored, many were drawn to con- 
fess, with shame, that they had never 
known before how nigh God is to all that 
call upon Him. 

A few more days of prosperous weather 
shone upon the vessel, and all were be- 
ginning to look forward to the end of the 
voyage, when a still more terrible and 
more hopeless fate threatened the lives of 
all on board. 

In the silence of the night they were 
wakened by that cry (always so terrible, 
but where so much so as at sea?) of “Fire! 
fire!” From some unknown cause, a 
quantity of the cargo in the after-hold 
had been smouldering for some time. 
Now it had burst out with resistless 
power in the waist of the vessel, and short 
time remained to all on board to make 
their escape from the doomed ship. The 
passengers and crew were paralysed by the 
suddenness of the calamity, and, had it 
not been for the bravery and presence of 
mind displayed by the captain, all would 
have been lost. By prompt orders, and 
untiring energy, he set the men to work 
to clear the boats, while the helpless wo- 
men and children were safely conveyed 
into the fore-part of the vessel, which 
was furthest removed from the fire. The 


flames, however, made too rapid progress, 
and it soon became evident that short 
time remained to clear her decks. 

“If we could but keep her head to the 
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wind,” said the captain to his first officer ; 
“if we could but keep the flames from 
reaching to the fore-part for even a few 
moments, it might be done.” Aye; but 
how was any man to stand at the wheel, 
with that wall of fire between him and the 
last hope of safety, and keep her head 
to the wind? It was a post of certain 
death, that no man would face; orders, 
threats, and entreaties from the captain, 
prevailed nothing with the crew ; no man 
would obey such a command as that. The 
captain kuew that little could be done, but 
what little was possible should not be 
neglected, so he issued orders to the 
passengers to fill the boats, while yet they 
might save some. At that moment Robert 
Wilson stepped into the gap. He was but 
a lad, and not one of the working crew of 
the vessel, but he spoke up bravely to the 
captain, though his face was white with 
awe,—* I can take the wheel, sir,” he said, 
“and I'll keep her head right as long as [ 
can; God help you to save these poor 
women and children.” 

The captain’s heart was too full for 
praise, but he wrung Robert’s hand as 
he said, “God bless you, steward! we'll 
ge you up astern, if ever we get 
re) ”? 


So Robert Wilson walked aft with a 
firm step, though he knew that he was 
walking to his death. A short time it was 
that was required of him—perhaps only a 
few moments—ere the boats could be filled 
and lowered ; but who can tell what those 
few moments were to him? The wheel 
was forced round, and her head turned 
towards that wind which, with every 
breath, blew the scorching smoke nearer 
and nearer to where he stood at his 

st. The fire roared nearer tillit singed 

is hair, and blinded his eyes; till the 
muscles of his hands were shrivelled as 
they kept their steadfast hold on the 
wheel; but he shrank not till his duty 
was done. No one knew at what moment 
it reached him ; no one saw him fall; but 
all in that vessel knew that it was his 
hand that had been the means, under God, 
of giving them time to escape from that 
frightful death, and no doubt his last self- 
devoted act did much to deepen the im- 
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pression left on their minds by his trustful 
piety in the hour of danger. 

Truly, poor Robert was, at the last, 
“faithful unto death ;” and who can tell 
how those last moments of pain may have 
been soothed by the thought that, accord- 
ing to his prayer, he had been permitted 
to follow humbly in the steps of that 
Master who said of His own death— 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE WOMAN OF 
CANAAN HEALED. 

St. Matt. xv. 21-28; St. Mark, 

vii 24-30. 

HOUGH the Lord Jesus was 
God, yet He took on Him 
a human nature which 
could be wearied like that 
of a mere man; and once, 
when He was wearied with 

His constant teaching, He 

departed into a remote part 

of the Jewish land, called 

the borders T Tyre and 

Sidon. Here He wished to 
withdraw Himself for a while from the 
crowd which pressed on Him, so He entered 
into an house, and would have no man 
know tt. 

But the fame of His mighty wonder- 
works had spread through the whole land ; 
and so many had seen Him, that His face 
and form were now well known, and He 
could not be hid. 

There was a poor woman who had a 
petition to make to Him, and she soon 
sought out the house where He was, and 
came to Him. She was not of Jewish 
blood, but she was a woman of Canaan ; 
or, as St. Mark calls her, a Greek, a Syro- 
phenician by nation. 

She was in great trouble, for she had @ 
young daughter grievously vexed with a 
devil. She knew that Jesus had often before 
shown that He had power over these evil 
spirits ; and so she came and fell at His 
feet, and cried, saying, Have mercy on me, 
O Lord, thou Son of David / my daughter 
ws grievously vexed with a devil. 
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But her prayer was met in a way she 
little expected. She had heard that Jesus 
was gentle,and ready to help all who asked 
His aid, yet He answered her not a word. 

Then the disciples seemed to be kinder 
than their Master, for they made bold to 
speak to Him for her. They say, “ Send her 
away ; give her what she asks ;” but it was 
not the woman’s need that moved them 
so much as their own comfort. “Send her 
away, for she crieth after us. She is drawing 
too much notice toward us by her cries.” 

Jesus answered them, / am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

Christ wished to try the faith of this 
poor woman. He knew her faith was 
strong. and He made it stronger by thus 
trying it, just as trees are rooted firmer in 
the soil by being shaken by the wind. 
So He answered roughly, that He was 
not sent to preach save only to the Jews; 
and, therefore, that they should not make 
any request for one who was a Gentile. 


The woman heard the rough answer, | 


but she was not daunted. A mother’s love 
burned strong within her, and she fell at 
His feet once more, and pleaded yet again, 
Lord, help me ! 

So far Jesus had not spoken to her; 
but now He does, and His words seem 
worse than His silence; for He said to 
her, Jt ts not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to dogs. Jesus spoke 
thus aceording to the proud notions of the 
Jews; as if He had said, ‘ It is not right 
to rob the Jews, who are the children of 
faithful Abraham, of any part of those 
blessings which I have been sent by my 
Father to give. There are still many 
among the Jews who need help and heal- 
ing; when they are all satisfied, then it 
will be time to give to you worthless dogs 
of Gentiles what is left. 

For most suppliants this seeming scorn 
would have been enough, but the strong 
faith of the woman made her turn even 


this rebuke into a fresh plea. She said, | 


Truth, Lord; yet the dogs under the table 
eat of the ehdven's crumbs ; as if she had 
answered him, ‘I gladly accept the name 
and the place of dog, for the dogs have a 
share of the meal; not as good a share as 
the children, but they are not denied the 
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crumbs that fall on to the floor. I know 
that the Jews have a right to the first and 
best blessing, but I pray that I may have 
some of the crumbs of mercy that fall 
from their overflowing table.’ 

The mother’s love and faith conquer 
Jesus, who was most ready to be 80 con- 
quered. He says to her, O woman, great 
7 thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt. For this saying go thy way: the 
devil 1s gone out of thy daughter. 

The cure was instant, though the afflicted 
maiden was at a distance. The mother 
believed the word of Jesus; she hastened 
home ; and when she was come to her house, 
she bao the devil gone out and her daugh- 
ter laid upon the bed, taking quiet rest, now 
that she was freed from her tormentor. 

Let us learn from the story of this 
woman of Canaan that the prayer of faith 
will surely be answered, though God, in 
His wisdom, may make us tarry long for 
His blessing. 

‘* Oh, had we but a faith like hers, 
Far oftener should we know 


The precious gifts which Jesus waits 
On sinners to bestow !” 


THE NEW MOON. 


PEAR mother, how pretty 
The moon looks to-night, 
She was never so cunning before ; 
Her two little horns 
Are so sharp and so bright, 
I hope she'll not grow any more. 


If I were up there 
With you and my friends, 
I'd rock it so nicely you'd see, 
I would sit in the middle, 
And hold by both ends, 
Oh, what a bright cradle ’twould be! 


I would call to the stars 
To keep out of the way, 
Lest we should rock over their toes ; 
And there would I rock 
Till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 


And there we would stay 
In the beautiful skies, : 
And through the bright clouds we would roam, 
We would see the sun set, 
And see the sun rise, 
And on the next rainbow come home. 


Mrs, Fouiuen. 
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THE BLIND CHILD. 


WHERE'S the blind child, so admirably fair, The grove invites, delight fills every breast — 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair To leap the ditch, and seek the downy nest, 

That waves iu ev’ry breeze? He’s often seen Away they start, leave balls and hoops behind ; 

Beside you cottage wall, or on the green, And one companion leave —the boy is blind 

With others matched in spirit and in size, His fancy paints their distant paths so gay, 

Health on their cheeks, and rapture in their eyes, That childish fortitude awhile gives way ; 

That full expanse of voice to childhood dear, He feels his dreadful loss, ;— yet short the pain, 

Soul of their sports, is duly cherish’d here; Soon he resumes his cheerfulness ayuin, 

And, hark ! that laugh is his, that jovial cry ;— Pondering how best his movements to employ, 

He hears the ball and trundling hoop rush by, He sings his little songs of nameless joy ; 

And runs the giddy course with all his might, Creeps on the warm green turf for many an hour, 

A very child in everything but sight ; And plucks by chance the white and yellow flower ; 

With circumscribed, but not abated powers, Smootbing their stems, while rusting on his knees, 

Play the great object of his infant hours, He binds a nosegay, which he never sees ; 

In many a game he takes a noisy part, Along the homeward path then feels his way, 

And shows the native gladness of his heart Lifting his brow against the aerhs day, 

But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent, And, with a playful rapture round his eyes, 


The new suggestion, and the quick accent; Presents a sighing parent with the prize. 
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MY OWN PETS. 


HAVE told you about some of my 
brother Harry’s Pets; now I will tell 
you of those I used to love when I was a 
child. Most little girls are fond of dolls, 
and like to play with battered babies, nurs- 
ing, dressing, and putting them to sleep. 
Now my doll was not a pretty wax or china 
baby, like the gaily dressed young ladies 
we see in shop-windows; but a dear, old 
cat who would let me do what I liked with 
her. She was a beautiful tabby pussy 
with a velvety coat, and was so sweet- 
tempered that she let me wrap her up in 
a little shawl and nurse her instead of a 
doll. Sometimes I would put the shawl 
round her and lay her on the sofa, and there 
she would stay quietly till I took her up 
again ; and then I nursed her in my arms, 
and stroked her and called her my own 
dear baby. I did not care for wax dolis 
when I had my cat to play with, who 
could move about and purr when she was 
pleased, and seemed to understand me 
when I spoke to hev, and never seratched 
me, however I night pull her about. If I 
went into the garden she would follow me 
all over the place ; and if 1 stop to 
gather a flower she would rub herself 
against my leg, purring all the time and 
arching her back, and sticking up her 
long tail. Then I used to get a ball or 
a piece of string, and y and I played 
till I was tired of holding it out to her, 
or she would hide behind a book-case 
and dart out at a handkerchief trying 
to catch it with her paw. Every morning 
after breakfast a saucer of milk was given 
me which I used to watch my pet lap up 
with her pink tongue ; and once a-day she 
had some meat, and, like other wise cats, 
she always knew when the woman was 
coming who brought it round. Like most 
good-tempered creatures, she was very 
clean, aud her coat was always as bright 
and glossy as satin ; and for many a happy 
day I used to nurse and play with my cat, 
who was more gentle and loveable than 
any other pussy I have ever seen, till at 
last my poor pet was taken ill and died. 
Now when I no longer had her to play 
with, I did not care for dolls that could do 
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nothing and that had no sense, so my 
nurse very kindly gave mea pretty Canary 
that her brother had reared from the egg. 
It was very young when given to me, and 
soon became very tame. It was not all 
yellow like the birds that are brought over 
from Germany, but with dark feathers on 
its wings, its head, and tail, and it was 
called a linnet-canary. Do you know that 
Canary birds are called so because they 
come from the sunny islands off the coast 
of Africa, where the Peak of Teneriffe rears 
its high head into the blue sky, and the 
strong waves of the great Atlantic Ocean 
wash the sandy shores ? There the Canary 
birds hop about the woods trilling their 
sweet songs; but their feathers are of a 
dusky green hue, instead of bright gold, 
like those we are accustomed to see. 

At first my bird was very timid when I 
went close to the cage, but by degrees he 
became tamer, and would hop from his 
perch to peck at a piece of sugar or fresh 
groundsel that I held out to him: he soon 
began to sing, and his note was strong 
and sweet. Every day I emptied the 
husks of seeds from the feeding-glass, 
and refilled it with canary and rapeseed, 


‘ and washed the water-glass. When I lived 
in the country I used to gather some 


yellow-tufted groundsel, or bright starry 
chickweed, or ripe-seeded plantain, and put 
it between the bars of his cage ; but when 
we moved into town poor birdie was 
obliged to be content with water-cress or 
radish-tops, which he did not like so well. 
Then twice a-week I cleaned out his cage 
and sprinkled red sand upon the floor ; 
and when he was moulting, put a little 
piece of saffron in the water-glass. Dickey 
was a clean bird, and sometimes a small 
saucer of clear water was placed in his 
cage, and he had a bath, dipping his beak 
into the saucer, spreading out his wings 
and splashing the water atl over him. 
After he became a little used to me I 
opened his cage-door and tried to tempt 
him to come out, but though he popped 
out his head yet he would not venture 
forth, so I took him in my hand and set 
him free. He flew about the room, and at 
last settled on a book-case and began to 
sing as if he were so glad to be out of his 
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cage, still after he had been flying about 
some time he was willing to goin. Soon 
again Dickey was given his liberty ; and he 
grew quite bold and would settle on my 
hand or head, and eat out of my mouth. 
Sometimes he perched on my forefinger, 
spread his wings and pecked with great 
fury at another finger held out to him; 
then he hopped on to that one and pecked 
at the other, fluttering his wings all the 
time as if he were in a great rage, while in 
reality he was only excited with happiness, 
for afterwards he would fly away, settle on 
the chandelier, and sing one of his sweet 
songs, his little throat swelling with the 
gush of melody. He used to sing as gaily 
in the evening when the gas was lighted as 
in the day. Is it not wonderful that such 
tiny creatures can produce so much music ? 


Do you remember the hymn,— 
‘‘ Hark! the little birds are singing 
Gaily in the summer sky ; 
Are they not their praises bringing 
To the God who dwells on high?” 


If birds can sing such sweet songs of 
praise, ought not little girls and boys, who 
have souls as well as voices, to join with 
all their hearts in the hymns at church 
and school, and to let their little tongues 
tell forth their gratitude to their heavenly 
Father for the blessings of food, clothing 
and happiness, just as the little birds do 
for their life and food ? 

My Dickey was very fond of fruits, espe- 
cially cherries and strawberries ; and in the 
summer time I used to put a strawberry 
in my mouth, hold out my finger to Dickey, 
who would settle on my head, then fly on 
to my finger and peck at the fruit, his 
wings fluttering with pleasure and his 
black eye glancing so brightly. 

Of course I was obliged to put my 
birdie’s cage out of the reach of cats, 
who sometimes tried to get at him. 
Once I had a great fright. The win- 
dows of the room in which Dickey was 
flying about, were closed, but the door of 
the next room was left open for a few 
minutes, and there a window had been 
thrown up; Dickey flew in without being 
noticed, then hopped on to the window- 
sill, and was out in the street in an instant. 
I just saw him flying away, and ran down- 
stairs to my mother, who very kindly went 
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out directly. The townspeoplo soon caught 
sight of my pretty bird, a crowd quickly 
assembled, and boys climbed up ladders to 
try and catch him. He perched first on 
one ledge and then on another, at last he 
came near the ground, being so used to see 
people about that he was not frightened at 
the crowd as wild birds are. Then a man 
sprang forward and caught hold of him, 
and my bird was brought back to me. 

When I had had my bird a little more 
than four years, I was sent to boarding- 
school ; and one of the pleasures of the 
holidays was to pet and play with Dickey, 
who always seemed pleased to see his 
little mistress again. One summer-time, 
when I came home, instead of hearing my 
bird’s sweet song, I saw a pretty little 
stuffed canary under a glass case: it was 
my own poor Dickey. One afternoon 
during dessert, he was flying about the 
room, one of my little brothers stood on a 
stool to reach a cherry for him, Dickey 
had settled on the ground without being 
noticed, my brother put his foot on to my 
poor pet, who gave a, little cry, flew up to 
the ceiling and then fell down, and in two 
days after died. I was very, very sorry to 
lose my pet Canary whom I had loved for 
five years and a half. 

Some time afterwards, a lady who had 
heard of my loss gave me a small parrot. 
Its head was grey, its breast orange, and 
its back and tail bright green ; but 1 never 
could love it as I had loved my Canary, for 
it was not good-natured, but snapped at 
my finger instead of perching ou it. He 
always became very excited at dinner- 
time, hopping from his perch, climbing 
about his cage by the aid of his hooked 
beak, and calling out, ‘ Pretty Poll, pretty 
Poll! scratch a pole, Poll, to remind us of 
his presence. But, at other times he was 
dull, and moped so much that at last he 
was sent to the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park, and put into the parrot-house, 
where he lived for some time, and seemed 
happy with so many of his own kind about 
him. We used to visit him now and then, 
feeding him with biscuit and fruit as long 
as we could bear the dreadful chatter- 
ing noise of the parrots. If you have 
been to the Zoological Gardens you wil] 
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soon find out that, though 
they are dressed in gay co- 
lours, parrots are far less 
pleasing than the sober little 
rown birds that hop about 
the hedges, chirping and twit- 
tering, filling the air with 
their pretty notes ; so, modest 
girls and boys are generally 
much more loveable than the 
smartly-dressed children who 
think much of their fine 
clothes. L. L. E. 


ANECDOTE OF AN 
ELEPHANT. 

[® the following story we 

learn a lesson of patience 
and thankfulness. For three 
days an elephant had been 
completely blind, and _ his 
owner, an officer, consulted 
the doctor, requesting that he 
would do something to relieve 
the poor animal. The doctor 
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said he would try a preparation 
of silver, which is a remedy 
generally applied to similar 
diseases of the human eye. 
The huge animal was made 
to lie down, and at first, when 
the remedy was applied, it 
gave a tremendous roar from 
the acute pain it suffered. 
The effect of the operation 
was successful, and in a short 
time the animal could see a 
little. The next day, when 
the doctor arrived and the 
elephant heard his voice, the 
animal lay down of his own 
accord, placed his enormous 
head on one side, curled up 
his trunk, drew in his breath, 
and quietly submitted to the 
operation. When the doctor 
had finished his work, the ele- 
phant gave a sigh of relief and 
then by his gestures evidently 
wished to show his gratitude. 
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GRAHAM VAUGHAN. 


lNVHERE was once a little 

boy whose mother knew 
that long before he could 
grow to be a man she should 
die, and she wished, beyond 
everything else, that he should 
be a good, true character. She 
did not know who would be 
his companions, for his father 
was already dead, so she re- 
solved to teach him all the 
good she could, and then to 
leave her little son in God’s 
hands. She taught him that 
though we may live a good 
life outwardly, and our com- 
panions may think us very 
good, yet the goodness that 
pleases God comes from the 
thoughts of the heart being 
right, which of course nobody 
can see but Himself. When 
the boy, whose name was 
Graham Vaughan, was nearly 


seven years old, his good 
mother died. Year after year 
passed, and he became a man. 
He was cheerful and hand- 
some, and everybody liked his 
society ; while he himself 
thought of little more than 
his duty as a naval officer, 
and the pleasures of the pass- 
ing day. It happened one Sun- 
day morning, while the ship 
to which Graham belonged 
was in a foreign port, that he 
and some brother officers took 
a stroll into the country ; 
and as they came in sight of 
a plain-looking building, the 
sound of singing caught their 
ears; they walked on, and 
coming to the door, one of 
the officers said,— 

“Walking is rather hot 
work ; suppose we go in here 
and have a look at the dusky 
congregation ?” 

The others laughingly as- 
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sented, and they entered. The singing had 
ceased, and the entrance of the officers, 
though their dress and appearance formed 
a striking contrast to that of the rest of the 
assembly, caused interruption. The clergy- 
man was reading, his hearers foilowing the 
words in the books they held in their hands. 
The new comers tnod listening, and then 
Graham bent his brows in thought, for it 
seemed to him that he had heard it all 
before ; but where and when could it have 
been? As soon as the lessons were over, the 
three officers took their departure, but when 
the clergyman took his place that evening 
Graham was amongst his hearers. The 
reading had a charm for him for which he 
could not account; and notwithstanding 
the jests of his comrades, he went again 
and again. The old familiar words which 
had been dropped into his heart by a 
loving mother, came back to him now after 
all these years with a power that made it 
seem as if he had never heard them since 
they fell from her lips ; and so by degrees 
the almost-forgotten lessons of childhood 
came back to him, and he soon loved the 
Bible, of which she had thought so much. 
And then, instead of becoming dull and 
unsociable, as some of his companions 
thought it would make him, he felt that 
he could enjoy everything with a double 
pleasure since he knew and tried to please 
the God who had prepared a never-ending 
happiness for him when all this world’s 
joys should have faded. 

If that good mother had lived, her 
earnest efforts for her son's good could not 
have done more for him, than the gentle 
way in which she had used the oppor- 
tunities she had, leaving the rest to God. 


THE WET DAY. 
,O! no! little boy, it is raining, 
Just look at the window pane ! 

Come leave off that fretful complaining, 

And sit by my side again. 
I know it is very provoking, 

When you wanted to go out and play, 
To see the large drops, come down soaking 

The ground in that pitiless way. 

Yes! and nurse says not even goloshes 
Will keep the damp out of my feet, 
When it rains and it rains, till it washes 

The black mud all over the street. 


How I wish it would never rain, mother, 
And the sun would do nothing but shine, 
For the wet days are all such a bother, 
I do think it will never be fine. 
Hush, Ernest, the rain comes from heaven, 
And God setds it down to us here; 
In His love to the earth it is given, 
And we all should thank Him for it, dear. 
Let us try to think over its uses, 
And I’m sure that my boy will soon own, 
Although now the poor rain he abuses, 
He’d be worse off if there were none. 
What is it that makes all the flowers 
So blooming, and lovely, and sweet? 
If not those same troublesome showers 
That splash the mud over your feet. 
The grass in the fields and the meadows, 
Where you play in the long summer’s day, 
The tulip, and lily, and red rose, 
And the beautiful hawthorn in May. 
They have all little mouths, not like yours, 
But hidden down deep in the ground, 
And they often are thirsty, those flowers, 
And listen and long for the sound 
Of the rain coming down patter! patter! 
And are glad to drink all they can get, 
For they don’t see what it can matter 
If the ground is all dripping and wet. 
Without rain nomore corn would be growing, 
All the eartb would be parched up and dry ; 
So the farmer no seed could be sowing, 
And all the green peas would soon die. 
Then what would the poor cattle do, dear, 
Who have nothing else they can eat? 
Why, they must be starved, it is tuo clear, 
And we never should get any meat. 
No bread, meat, or milk, could we have then; 
No strawberries, cherries, or plums; 
So I think you will not look so grave, when 
The next heavy shower of rain comes. 
And always, dear Ernest, remember, 
That from God in His wisdom most high 
Come alike the dark days of December, 
And warm summer sun of July. D.C. 


LITTLE SINS. 


A LITTLE hole in a ship sinks it; a 

small breach in a sea-bank carries all 
before it ; a little stab in the heart kills a 
man; and a little sin, as it is called by 
thoughtless people, may end in his final de- 
struction ; whatever sin the heart is prone 
to, the devil will help that sin forward. 
A little drop has been many a man’s ruin — 
every drunkard begins with a single glass. 
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CONTENTED JOHN. 


XS NE honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
*:< Although he was poor, did not want to be richer ; 
ag, Yo For all such vain wishes to him were prevented 
pp: ; By a fortunate habit of being contented. 


Though cold were the weather, or dear were the food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood ; 

For this he was constantly heard to declare— 

What he could not prevent he would cheerfully bear. 


“For why should I grumble and murmur?” he said: 
“Tf I cannot get meat, I'll be thankful for bread ; 
And though fretting may make my calamities deeper, 
It never can cause bread and cheese to be cheaper.” 


If John were afflicted with sickness or pain, 

He wished himself better, but did not complain, 
Nor lie down to fret in despondence or sorrow, 
But said that he hoped to be better to-morrow. 


If any one wronged him or treated him ill, 

Why, John was good-natured and sociable still ; 

For he said that revenging the injury done 

Would be making two rogues where there need be but one. 


And thus honest John, though his station was humble, 
Passed through this sad world without even a grumble ; 
And ’twere well if some folk, who are greater and richer, 
Would copy John Tomkins the hedger and ditcher ! 
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CHRISTMAS. 


IMIS Christmas Day! Glad voices 
Repeat the pleasant sound ; 
And happy faces in our home, 
And loving looks abound. 
Why do we thus greet Christmas morn ? 
It is the day that Christ was born. 


With little gifts that tel] our love, 
With garlands on the wall, 
With thankful hearts and helpful hands, 
We keep a festival. 
Why do we thus keep Christmas morn? 
It is the day that Christ was born. 


Full eighteen hundred years ago 
Christ Jesus came on earth ; 
He came, He lived, He died for us ; 
We thank God for His birth: 
And therefore we keep Christmas morn, 
The day our Saviour, Christ, was born. 


And on this Christmas morning, 
When the frost is at the door, 
Dear child! in your warm, pleasant home, 
Think of the sick and poor: 
So shall you well keep Christmas morn, 
The day our Saviour, Christ, was born. 


Christ healed the sick, and helped the poor, 
When He was on the earth: 
Do what you can to be like Him 
This morning of His birth : 
Help some one to keep Christmas morn, 
The day your Saviour, Christ, was born. 


Hymns for Young Children. 
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WHEN T.) BEGIN. 


PHAT you may fir d success,” said the 

Rev. Charles Brooks, in an address to 
boys, “let me tell you how to proceed. 7o- 
night begin your great plan of life. You 
have but one life to live, and it is most im- 
portant that you do not make a mistake. 
To-might begin carefully. Fix your eye on 
the fortieth year of your age, and then say 
to yourself, ‘ At the age of forty I will be a 
temperate man, I will beanindustrious man, 
a benevolent man, a well-read man, a relig- 
ious man, and a useful man. I will be such 
anone. J resolve,and I will stand to it.’ 
My young friends, pray to God that this 
resolution may stand like the oak, which 
cannot be wind-shaken.” 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


NE afternoon last Christmas week a 
clerk in the Leipzig post-office, whose 
duty it is to sort the letters, found a 
tawdry little epistle, and put it in the 
dead letter-box. The letter went the usual 
way to the black cabinet, where serious, 
silent men are seated, endowed with power 
to decide upon the fate of packets un- 
claimed or unaddressed. The letter bore 
the direction to “Jesus Christ, at Leipzig,” 
and being opened displayed the following 
contents :— 


“ Dear Holy Christ,— Christmas is drawing 
near, and, as I full well know, Thou art now 
going about and presenting good children with 
bon-bons and nice little toys. O dear, holy 
Christ, I wish Thou wouldst come tous. We 
are so anxious to see Thee, and I more than 
my sister, as I want a satchel to put my 
books in. But I believe that my sister Selma 
wants one also. We should also like to have 
a pair of shoes each of us, as the weather is 
very bad. To my brother Curt please bring a 
boxful of tin soldiers. He is ill, and must not 
go out of the room. But, above all, Thou 
shouldst look after the health of my mamma, 
who is worse than Curt, and cannot move 
except on crutches. Dear, holy Christ, I pray 
Thee do not forget us. I am a good child, 
and shall be very obedient to my mother, and 
I live at Green Street, No. 10 in the court- 
yard. 

Curt.” 

The letter, as appears from the signa- 
tures, although written by the eldest 
sister, had afterwards gained the approval 
of the younger children, who attached their 
names in token of assent. Some few days 
passed. Atlast it was Christmas-eve. A 
knock came to the door of the mother of 
the three little children, and a gentleman, 
with a lady, entered, and put the satchel, 
the shoes, and a great many other things 
on the table. The German Christmas-tree 
was lighted, and merriment filled the house. 
For once, official secresy had been violated, 
and the dead letter, being shown to a 
charitable Samaritan, caused more joy and 
gladness than the pen can describe.— Daily 
Tclegraph. 


‘“MariE. SELMA. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


OPENING THE EYES OF BLIND 
BARTIMEUS. - 
SR Bt. Matt, xx. 20-34; St. Mark, x. 
46-52; St. Luke, xviii. 35-43 
FTER the raising of La- 
varus at Bethany, Jesus 
went down to Jericho, and 

His disciples, and a great 

number of people, were with 

Him. SBlind Bartimeus, 

and another blind man, 

sat by the highway side 
begging, and hearing the 
multitude pass by, they 
asked what it meant. And 
the people, who were near, 
told them that Jesus of 

Nazareth was passing by. 

Then they both cried out, 
Have mercy on us, O Lord, Thou Son of 
David. The multitude, who were most 
likely listening to the words which Jesus 
spake as He walked, were vexed that the 
blind men should make so much noise, 
and they told them to hold thetr peace. 
But Bartimeus did not heed their rebuke, 
he felt that he might never again be able 
to plead in the Saviour’s hearing ; perhaps 
he had heard that Lazarus had been raised 
from the grave, and he felt sure that Jesus, 
if He would, could open His eyes. There- 
fore he crted the more a great deal, Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me. 

The Saviour never turned a deaf ear to 
the voice of misery or the cry of faith ; so 
now He stood still, and commanded the 
blind men to be brought unto Him. When 
Jesus stood still, some of those who had 
seen the eagerness of the poor blind men, 
ran to them and said to Bartimeus, Be of 
good comfort, ruse, He calleth thee. Ina 
moment Bartimeus, casting away his gar- 
ment, throwing off his outer robe, which 
hung loosely round him, sprang up and 
cane to Jesus, followed by his blind friend, 
and both fell at the Lord’s feet and pointed 
to their sightless eye-balls. - 

Jesus asked Bartimeus, What wilt thou 
that I should do unto thee? The blind 


man said unto Him, Lord, that I might 
receive my sight. Then the Saviour felt 
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pity for their state, and He touched their 


eyes, and at once they received their stght, 
and followed Jesus in the way, glorifying 
God. 


THE GERMAN PASTOR. 


A POOR widow was sitting upon a door- 
step one day, with her empty basket 
before her, crying bitterly. The village 
pastor came by, and stood by her side, and 
kindly inquired the cause of her trouble. 
_ “Qh, sir!” she cried, “I am a ruined 
woman! I had but four chickens in the 
world, I fatted them, and made them fit 
for market, and was taking them to sell, 
when a savage dog came and frightened 
me so that I dropped the basket, and then 
he tore them away and dragged them 
throuch the dirt; and he and two other 
dogs ate them up. And now, sir, I don’t 
know where to look for a morsel of food or 
firing ; I think I shall be starved !” 

“Cheer up, my good woman,” said the 
good old pastor, “do you not know whose 
dogs they were that stole your fowls ?” 

“No, sir, I don’t.” 

“Who made those dogs ?” 

“God made them, sir.” 

“Did He know they stole your fowls?” 

“Of course He did.” 

“Can you not trust Him then? If He 
cared that dogs should have a good meal, 
will He forget a poor widow in her trouble ? 
Have you ever starved yet? He, who 
feedeth the young ravens when they cry, 
and careth even for dogs, will not suffer 
you to perish if you trust Him.” 

At this moment a gentleman, who lived 
in the house, came downstairs, for he had 
heard the words of the kind pastor. God 
had touched his heart with pity for the 
poor woman, and he opened his purse and 
gave her more money than would buy 
twice the number of fowls she had lost. 

I need not tell you how thankful she 
was. She dried her tears, expressed her 
gratitude to the master of the house for 
his money, warmly thanked the pastor for 
his words of comfort, returned to her home, 
and knelt down and gave God such thanks 
as she had never done before. 
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On the next Sunday, as she was walking 
slowly to church thinking of God’s mercies 
and of the good man’s words, she heard a 
sudden cry ; the voice seemed to be that 
of him who had comforted her, and it was 
a cry of pain. .She turned back, and 
behind a fence saw the very same dog that 
had stolen her fowls biting the aged pastor. 
The dog then ran away, and she went up 
to God’s servant with a look of pity and 
astonishment. 

““My good woman,” said the old man, 
“you look astonished! I know why you 
are surprised.- God’s mercies come to us 
in disguise ; you believed at last that your 
trouble was sent in mercy, and you had 


more than you expected; I also believe. 


that ‘ All things work together for good to 
those who love God.’ This dog is mad, it 
has bitten me—TI shall die; but ‘I am 
ready to be offered; the time of my de- 
parture is at hand.’ The precious blood of 
Christ has washed away my sin, and soon 
I shall be with Him who redeemed me. I 
shall go to my people as soon as this wound 
is dressed. Once more I shall pray with 
them, once more I shall declare to them 
the everlasting Gospel, and then I shall 
see them no more here below.” 

The good old pastor had his wound 
dressed, he went to hischurch. The news 
of his accident spread quickly, and many 
prayed on that day who had never prayed 
before. The words of truth were driven 
like barbed arrows into many a heart, and 
more persons were brought to know and 
love God and to repent of their sins through 
that one sermon than through all the ser- 
mons that the pastor had preached for 
many years. The old woman nursed him 
till he died, and never more doubted the 
mercy and goodness of our Heavenly Father 
even when the hardest trials and sorest 
troubles came upon her. W. M. 


THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


Dp? you know the name of the smallest 

bird in England? It is that of the 
Golden-crested Wren—a tiny little creature 
whose body is about the size of a sparrow's 
egg. It is, when fully fledged, nearly three 
inches and a half long from the end of the 
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beak to the end of the tail, that is, about 
the length of your mother’s little finger, 
while the tail takes up at least one-third 
of the whole length. The humming-bird 
is the only bird in the whole world that is 
smaller ; and our little English wren, with 
its crest of golden feathers, and its rich 
jet-black arch over each eye, rivals in 
beauty of colour the jewel-like birds that 
dart their bong tongues down the tubes of 
the trumpet-flowers, and which we see 
sometimes stuffed, either under glass 
shades, or on a lady’s bonnet. 

The golden-zcrested wren is a common 
bird in England, and if you only have 
eyes sharp enough to detect it you may 
see 1t almost everywhere flitting about the 
hedges. As Mr. Miller, in his pretty poem, 
says,— 

‘*Everywhere through glade and glen 
Is the golden-crested wren.” 

In the winter time, when the hedges are 
bare, you may watch it hopping about the 
leafless twigs, with its little tail erect, 
and its wings neatly packed, as if it were 
always quite ready for work. It is so 
small and active that boys have not often 
the chance of aiming at it with stones, as 
wicked boys often do at poor little birds ; 
but once a golden-crested wren was brought 
to me that had been knocked down in this 
way. I cannot tell you how sorry I felt at 
the cruel death of this little creature, and 
at seeing its pretty wings and feathers, 
that a short time before had been fluttering 
about in ifs cheerful way, all draggled, 
and its brilliant crest, that it is always 
raising and lowering among the green 
branches, so that you might mistake it for 
a sudden spark of fire, drooping and life- 
less. 

This little bird is found in almost all 
parts of the world, and everywhere it has 
pretty names given to it. In Germany it 
is called the “ Snow-king,” for it fears no 
weather, and is as busy picking up insects 
on the snowy branches, and displays its 
crest as proudly when icicles are hanging 
from the trees, asin the bright summer 
time,— 

‘* When it freezes, when it snows, 
When it thaws, and when it blows, 


You still see its little form 
Tossed about upon the storm.” 
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In Spain they call it the “Little king ;” 
in Italy the “King of the hedge;’ in 
Portugal the “King-bird ;” and if you 
watch well you will think it well deserves 
its regal name, and that it is a very cheer- 
ful, happy king, the very opposite in tem- 
per and habits to the eagle, which, from 
its great size and strength, is usually 
called the “ King of the birds.” 

It is not only in Europe that men find 
this merry bird, in the hot islands of the 
West Indies, where the sugar-cane and 
spice-trees grow, in North and South 
America, and.in the thick jungles of Asia 
and Africa, where the lion and tiger prowl, 
there the golden-crested wren is to be 
found as much at home as in our English 
hedge-rows. 

It would be a treat for you to see its 
nest; but it builds in such dangerous 
places, thal there is not much chance 
of even a bold climber finding the pretty 
ball. It builds its snug little home amongst 
the leaves at the end of a long branch at 
the top of a tall oak or fir-tree. The branch 
is not strong enough to bear even a small 
boy, so that the wise little wren is not 
likely to be disturbed by intruders, who 
would be very glad to take the tiny, 
pure white eggs, not much larger than 
peas. One day last spring an unfledged 
willow-wren was shown me; its body 
and limbs were well formed, and _ its 
mouth was gaping wide for food, and_ yet I 
could have put it into my thimble. The 
young golden-crested wren is still smaller. 
When there are six or eight of these tiny 
things to feed, the cock and hen birds are 
busier than ever ; away they go backwards 
and forwards, fetching flies and insects, 
and popping them into the little mouths 
that are always ready for them. All 
through the long summer days, from early 
sunrise till late sunset, do the parcnt 
birds keep at work, scarcely resting during 
the whole time, cheerily doing their loving 
work, giving every now and then a loud 
chirrup. 

I have never seen the nest of a golden- 
crested wren ; but once when I was a little 
girl, staying at a country house in Kent, 
a common wren built its nest in a rose-tree 
that grew round an arbour. It was the 
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shape and size of a large round melon, 
with a hole at the side for going in and 
out. The outside was covered with moss 
and lichen. One day I put my hand, 
into the hole, to feel if there were any 
eggs. The inside felt as soft and warm as 
if it were lined with swansdown. There 
were no eggs in it, but I found instead 
the little bird herself, who, I suppose, 
had not quite finished her work. She 
fluttered and flew out, and I withdrew 
my hand, being very sorry, and fearing she 
would abandon her nest. However, when 
I went to look the next day, the nest was 
still there, but the hole through which my 
hand had passed was filled up and covered 
with moss, making it look as smooth as 
the other part of the wall, and another 
hole was made on the inside, which could 
not be reached without scratching one’s 
arms and hands by the rose-branches, and 
through this hole the wrens flew in and 
out, having, as it were, to go in and out by 
the back-door instead of the front. 

If you take an interest in birds, I would 
advise you particularly to watch wrens ; 


‘they are most amusing, cheerful little 


birds, and always teach lessons of neatness 
and order. Their nest is the model of a 
tidy house, and their industry might 
shame many a boy and girl: their sweet 
song may be heard all through the year, 
even in the depth of winter, when most 
other birds, except the robin, are either 
absent or silent. I daresay it was this 
faithfulness which gave rise to the old 
saying, that 
‘“‘The robin and wren 
Are God's cock and hen,” 

and which made people say it was unlucky 
to kill either of them. I think it is un- 
lucky needlessly to deprive any of the 
beautiful creatures that God has made of 
life. Instead of doing so, watch them in 
their native haunts, and remark their 
habits, and you will find a constant plea- 
sure, far sweeter than that of hunting or 
killing them can be. L. L. E. 


GCS Our Readers will be glad to hear 
that “CHATTERBOX” will be ready on 
December 1, and may be had of all Book. 
sellers, price One Halfpenny. | 
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LITTLE TINA. 


(PHERE is a country across the sea, away 

in the north, from which the cold north- 
east wind comes, called Denmark. It is not 
so very bad a country, though it is colder 
than in England; and the people are very 
like the people here, and the little children 
have blue eyes and soft golden hair like the 
children here. Now I am going to tell you 
about one of them, a little girl called Chris- 
tine, at least that was her real name, only 
they usually called her Tina for shortness. 


She lived in a large farm-house with 
thatched roof, close by the sea, and she 
had looked so often and so long at the 
little, dancing, blue waves that her own 
blue eyes danced like them. I don’tthink 
there ever was a happier child than little 
Tina, for she was her parents’ only child, 
and they were so kind to her. In the 
pleasant summer weather, she dabbled in 
the rippling waves on the soft, white sand, 
and ahs ran about under the tall beech- 
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trees in the woods ; and in the still evening 
she perched on the back of the great cart- 
horses coming home from the fields, for 
she was so little they never felt her weight, 
and her father rode behind her or walked 
beside her, holding her so that she should 
not fall. She did not mind the cold, for 
then lake, and sea, and pond, were all cov- 
ered with bluish-grey ice ; and she used to 
sit in her little sledge, and her father would 
skate along and pull her after him so fast 
over the ice. Sometimes she would sit 
wrapped up in her warm furs by her mo- 
ther’s side, as her father drove them in the 
big sledge over the white road with the 
bells of the harness jingling and tinkling. 
But the pleasantest time was the spring. 
When the very first warm days came, Tina 
would go out into the woods, with the 
other little girls of the village, to look for 
the snowdrops ; and how happy she would 
be if she found one to bring to her mother, 
and repeat a little verse that I cannot now 
recollect to tell you ; but which all the girls 
said when they found their first snowdrop. 

And then the great, white storks came 
flapping their wings from the south. You 
never see storks here; but there they 
build on almost every house-top. Tina 
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was rather afraid of the storks though, 
for they were so big, and she had heard 
that when one was naughty the others ran 
their long sharp bills through him, and 
killed him; and so when she had been 
naughty, she used to run very fast past 
the stork’s nest lest they should fly out 
and kill her too. However, when the 
storks came, she used to sing with the 
other children a little song which I will 
try to translate for you :— 
Stork, stork, grey-legged stork, 
What dost thou bring for mother 
A sister dear, with eyes so blue, 
Or a little brother? 

And I think they must have heard her, 
for one day there came a little brother. 
So Tina's happiness was complete, for the 
baby was a never-ending pleasure. Her 
father had once bought her a doll that 
cried when she squeezed it, but its cry was 
only a little squeak: the baby, however, 
cried whether she squeezed it or not, and 
its cry filled the house. And summer went 
on, and the baby grew bigger and bigger, 
and so fat! and then came autumn, damp, 
dark, and dismal, and the first snow fell; 
and Tina hoped for the bright, clear frost 
to come soon. 
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But one day news came to the village ; 
the king was dead, and everybody seemed 
so sorry, and Tina was very sorry too, 
though she didn’t know much about the 
king. And one evening her father and 
mother went out and took her with them ; 
and when they got to the village they 
found all the people standing on a place 
where they could look out over the sea. 
It was late and they waited till it got quite 
dark, and they waited on, and Tina got 
very tired. At last they heard the bells of 
the next village tolling in the distance. 
Every one looked out over thesea,and there 
was aship moving quickly along out in the 
darkness, only the lights of it were to be 
seen, and then their own church-bell began 
to toll. Tina asked her father what it 
was, and he told her that that ship was 
bringing the king’s body to be buried; 
and she asked, “ Who is the king and why 
is every one so sorry?” For many people 
were crying bitterly. 

And there was an old man there, and 
he answered her, “Little girl, we are not 
crying for the king alone, it is for our sons, 
our fathers, our husbands, and friends who 
are going to be killed, it is for them that 
we are weeping.” 

Tina did not understand what he meant 
then ; but soon afterwards she found her 
mother and father talking ; and her mother 
looked very sad. Her father had on a beau- 
tiful coat with bright buttons and belt, 
with a sword hanging from it, and a 
curious hat on his head ; and he took her 
up and kissed her:—“I am going away, 
Tina, for a time; I hope I will be back 
again soon.” 

“Why are you going, dear father 2” 

“ Because there are wicked people coming 
here to burn our houses, and take all our 
things, ; and I must go to help and drive 
them back.” N 

And then he kisse 1 her again, and kissed 
her mother, and then he went away. They 
watched him go, and when he was out of 
sight her mother took her in her arms and 
rocked her to and fro, crying bitterly. 

Some time after they saw a regiment of 
soldiers passing along the road, and Tina 
saw her father among them ; and he waved 
his hand towards her and smiled, for all 
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the soldiers were laughing and singing, 
but it seemed to her as if many of them 
would rather have cried. 

There was an old house-dog, a large one, 
called Sultan ; and when the soldiers passed 
he leaped over the fence and ran to where 
his master wus. They tried to call him 
back, and her father said, ‘“‘Go back, Sultan, 
back, dog!” but he would not. 

Then the soldiers all cried out, “ Let 
him come too; he will help to fight the 
Germans.” And so the dog went. 

And now when her father was gone, her 
mother used to watch every day for the 
postman, and when there was no letter 
she was anxious and sad; but often there 
was one, and then Tina used to write a few 
words in a big sprawling hand at the end 
of her mother’s letters to her father. 

They used to go every day to the village, 
and there was one old man who read the 
paper out to them all; and one day there 
was a greater number of people than usual ; 
and all were very anxious. The old man 
read out something she did not understand 
about fighting and beating the enemy ; 
every one seemed delighted, and the young 
men shouted “ Hurrah!’? And he went 
on—“ List of killed and wounded”—and 
they all grew very quiet. He read name 
after name, and then he threw down the 
paper, and got up, and went away hiding 
his face with his hand. Some one took 
up the paper, and the next name was the 
old man’s own son ; he read on to the end 
of the list, but Tima’s father’s name was 
not there ; and they went home. 

That evening, before she went to bed 
she knelt as usual at her mother’s knee, 
and thanked God that He had preserved 
her father so long, and prayed Him still to 
defend him. 

At the very time she was kneeling pray- 
ing, her father was kneeling too; but ina 
very different manner. He was kneeling 
in a close rank of his fellow-soldiers, grasp- 
ing tight his rifle, and there were thousands, 
of fierce men driving their horses right 
down on to them, and there were bullets 
and great cannon-balls whistling all around. 
But the soldiers knelt steady, for they were 
defending their own homes and their little 
ones; and so they did not falter, though 
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every moment some were struck down dead 
or wounded. Tina’s father knelt there and 
he grasped his rifle tight, and a thought of 
his home crossed his mind. And then he 
no longer saw the white eager face of the 

enemy trying to get at him to cut him 
down with their sharp swords. He no 
longer heard the roar of the guns, or the 
dreadful groans of the wounded. He 
saw only his little girl kneeling by her 
mother’s side praying God to protect his 
life, and then a sharp twinge passed 
through him and he saw no more, but fell 
senseless. | 

When he recovered himself again, he 
was lying upon the ground with numbers 
of his comrades, dead and dying; all the 
noise of the battle was over, and it was 
night, and the snow fell fast. 

He tried to get up, but he could not; 
he was very badly wounded, and it was 
very cold, and he thought he should never 
more see his home; and he felt that his 
senses were leaving him again, and then 
something warm came and laid down on 
the top of him. 

When the morning came, some people 
were searching if there might be any alive 
yet on the field, and one of them saw a 
dog lying dead ; he raised the animal and 
saw it had been lying over a-soldier, he 
stooped down, and found the soldier was 
not dead. It was Tina’s father, and the 
dog was Sultan, who had been hurt and 
dragged himself to die by his master, and 
by the warmth of his body had kept him 
alive. 

And those people took good care of 
him, and he recovered and came home, 
very weak and feeble; but he is stronger 
now and can carry Tina in his arms as 
before. And so Tina's prayer was an- 
‘swered. C.A.F. 


LITTLE WILLIE. 


OOR little Willie! Birnie,— 
He isn't older than you, 
And his eyes with their look of wonder, 
Are just as large and blue. 
And his hair is just such sunshine 
As your mother loves to hold 
Close to her heart in the evening, 
And praise it for its gold! 
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You remember last Christmas evening ? 
And what your mother said, 
When she went to say, ‘“‘ Good night, son,” 
Beside your little bed ? 
Of the Babe in Bethlehem’s manger, 
With a glory in His face 
That taught the pilgrim shepherds 
That God was in that place ? 


Long after she had left you, 
You lay with wakeful eyes, 

And watched the stars that lighted 
The cold and silent skies, 

And wondered which of the planets 
Shone most like that holy star, 

And wished you had found the Infant, 
In that old time, strange and far. 


And Willie ?— Did his mother 
Kiss him a sweet “ good night ?” 
Did she tell him that dearest story, 
When the Christmas stars shone bright ? 
Oh, Birnie, look up and listen ! 
There was none on earth to pray 
For the shivering little Willie 
Asleep in the barn on the hay. 


There was no fire in the evening, 
To warm his frozen feet,— 

No home for him to be glad in, 
No supper for him to eat; 

His mother lies in the graveyard, 
With a wee babe on her breast, 

And his father is a drunkard,— 
I cannot tell you the rest. 


Come nearer, grave-eyed Birnie, 
Look steadily in my face, 
How do you think you could live, dear, 
If you were in Willie’s place ? 
You called him a “ dirty beggar,” 
And laughed at his tangled hair; 
His mother died heart-broken, 
And none was left to care. 


Remember, this ragged Willie 
Ts “ only a drunkard’s boy,” 
No loving mother to pet him 
And call him her precious joy! 
When you are grown to manhood 
You will be noble and good, 
If you had no home nor friends, dear, 
Do you think you ever should? 


And you'll never drink the poison 
That makes poor Willie cold, 

And tangles shadows of terror 
Among his young hair's gold. 

Now, lay your head on my bosom, 
Hush! darling, do not weep! 

Ask God to take care of Willie, 
Before you go to sleep. 
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